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PREFACE 


This study is not, and does not pretend to be, a general his- 
tory of British and American idealism. Many aspects of that 
complex movement are left wholly on one side; the historical 
circumstances of the movement’s inauguration in Great Britain, 
of its transplantation to America, and of its nurture and growth 
in both countries are only incidentally considered; and some 
names prominent on the roster of representatives of the move- 
ment are only casually mentioned, while others are omitted. 
The sole aim of the study is to give a somewhat detailed ac- 
count, both expository and cntical, of the chief arguments in 
support of ah idealistic metaphysics expressed by British and 
American philosophers since the middle of the last century. 

This limitation in the scope of the study was deliberately 
accepted as the alternative to a general survey of the movement 
as a whole — an alternative which, if undertaken by the writer 
at any rate, would in all probability have resulted in nothing 
more significant than a relatively barren catalogue of names 
and doctrines more or less loosely put together. It is recognized 
that the limitation ab imtio excludes from consideration many 
tendencies and tenets which are both interesting and important 
aspects of the theory under survey. But it is hoped that com- 
pensation for this lies in the opportunity offered to direct the 
reader's undivided attention to the foundations which any seri- 
ous account of the movement must touch in the end and which, 
despite the controversies that have for so long turned about the 
idealistic tradition, have not yet perhaps received adequate ana- 
lytical treatment. 

The authors chosen for detailed consideration are those who 
presumably would not themselves object (at least in principle) 
to being classed us idealists and who have either given inde- 
pendent formulations of the argument or have aided signifi- 
cantly in its clarification But no living author has been in- 
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eluded. Whether the choice is wholly fortunate may, of course, 
be questioned; and there are obvious omissions. But the line 
had to be drawn somewhere. Presumably, no omission has led 
to the neglect of essential principles. 

The first part of the volume is made up entirely of sum- 
maries, to a degree historically oriented, of what have been 
judged to be the mam formulations. As far as possible, these 
summaries have been framed in the terminologies of the several 
authors — ^the aim was exclusively so to frame them — to the end 
of keeping at a minimum the writer’s own interpretation of 
what they intended to say. Critical remarks made by the au- 
thors about each other have occasionally been introduced into 
the summaries, and, so far, the story is a self-critical one, but 
no effort has been made to gather these comments exhaustively 
or to stress the ones inserted The effort has been, rather, to 
present succinctly and accurately each author’s independent 
statement, with particular attention to his own special con- 
tribution to the historical development Ideally at least, the 
effort seems called for. In most of the formulations, condensa- 
tion obviously makes for clarity, and even m such a closely 
reasoned statement as that of McTaggart — ^which an expositor 
bent on summary can approach only with trepidation — selec- 
tion and coordination of emphases in respect of the mam drift 
of the complicated argument is perhaps not without its advan- 
tages. The extent to which this part of the study is successful 
the instructed reader must judge; but there can be no doubt 
that the task is important and that, if it is in any degree suc- 
cessfully accomplished here, the present study cannot be wholly 
worthless 

The second part is exclusively critical, and it assumes 
throughout that the reader is familiar with the content of the 
first part. In it liberties have frankly been taken with the his- 
torical material This material has here been forced into clas- 
sification convenient for the critical discussion, statements which 
appeared to be identical in principle have been merged, and 
emphases which seemed to be of secondary significance or 
merely repetitious have been largely neglected. In all of this, 
naturally, issues have been weighed and m some measure pre- 
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judged. But at no point, it is believed, has the arrangement 
of the material involved misinterpretation of doctrines or the 
neglect of difficulties in order to facilitate the criticisms 
Whether this faith is mistaken the reader, once more, must de- 
cide; and, if at any point he is suspicious, he will pre&umably 
find the corrective in the first part of the book. The summaries 
there given were designed to guard the writer against hasty 
interpretation set in the midst of criticism and, on the other 
side, to indicate references which lead directly to the relevant 
source-material. 

The primary aim of the critical comments is to fix, as p^’c- 
cisely as possible, sundry difficulties that appear to be involved 
in the several historical formulations summarized in the first 
part of the study and to make explicit the underlying assump- 
tions. What in the end seems to remain, despite the criticisms, 
has here and there been indicated, and it is hoped that the 
reader will not overlook these more positive statements Of 
special importance is the theory of knowledge expressed in the 
assumptions underlying the argument o contmgentia mundi. 
There are, indeed, m the basal concepts of this theory as stated, 
certain troublesome ambiguities — such, for example, as the ‘ulti- 
mate’ and ‘immediate’ or ‘proximate’ subjects m judgment both 
of which are to be ‘real,’ the concept of the ‘given’ with which 
we start, ‘internal’ and ‘external’ meanings, and the ‘whole’ 
whose ‘spirit’ is the guiding principle throughout And these 
ambiguities are on occasion intimately linked with important 
steps in the argument, which seems to break down once the 
ambiguities are cleared up. But such ambiguities are not in- 
tegral to the theory, the main tenets of which stand out more 
clearly when the ambiguities are removed 

These tenets are chiefly two — ^namely, that the cognitive situ- 
ation IS essentially self-transcendent and that ‘reality’ is the 
context within which such transcendence finds its logical ground 
— and they appear to be quite important At least they mark 
the parting of the ways for epistemological theories, and much 
depends on their acceptance or rejection It is the writer’s con- 
viction that the present study gives some reasons for their 
acceptance in principle. 
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Within these tenets and what they entail is to be found per- 
haps the major contribution which the British and American 
idealistic tradition has to make to a fruitful consideration of 
the issues that have merged out of the revolts against it. These 
revolts have, in intent, been consciously directed against the 
idealistic theory of knowledge; but in the main they seem to 
have failed to distinguish between the theories underlying the 
different types of idealistic argument and to have assumed that 
there is only one — ^namely, the one which denies in principle 
the logical possibility of transcending the subject-object rela- 
tionship. The theory here in question, however, still remains, and 
to neglect it is an oversight which is without historical warrant. 
It is true, as is argued in some detail below, that this theory 
cannot support the weight of the ontology historically laid upon 
it by those idealists who set it in the forefront of their argu- 
ment; and, so far indeed, the idealistic tradition must ap- 
parently be set aside. But the theory apparently stands essen- 
tially untouched by the attacks of the revolutionists, and is 
perhaps even surreptitiously appropriated by some of them, and 
it stands as the foundation for a constructive handling of the 
problems raised by them — and justly raised within the compass 
of the premises adopted. 

The present study does not, of course, undertake to justify 
in detail this contention — a task requiring another volume But, 
in the writer’s mind at least, the study does something towards 
clearing the ground for such an undertaking and to that extent 
may be said to be a prolegomenon to it. 

It has not seemed necessary to burden this volume with a 
bibliography, since all the major works of the authors discussed 
are indicated in the footnotes appended to the summaries of 
the first part If the summaries send the uninitiated reader to 
these works with fairly accurate views as to what essentially 
is to be found there, the chief purpose of this part of the study 
will have been accomplished And, if he does not find there basal 
doctrines which are wholly neglected in the critical remarks 
of the second part, that part too may, so far at4east, be regarded 
as successful. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The historical period with which this book is primarily con- 
cerned begins about the middle of the nineteenth century with 
the writings of J F, Ferrier. At the background of Ferner’s 
thought, however, lies the story of Locke’s “way of ideas” and 
the development it received at the hands of Berkeley and Hume 
and, later, of Reid and Hamilton This story is, therefore, rele- 
vant to the present undertaking and, despite the fact it has often 
been told, it must here be told once again. Fortunately, the 
merest outline is all that is called for in the present context, 
since only the crucial points are here significant These intro- 
ductory remarks, then, will concern themselves only with a very 
brief sketch of the main results of this development. And we 
begin with the “way of ideas” itself. 

Locke’s definition of an ‘idea,’ it will be recalled, is (i) “What- 
ever IS the object of the understanding when a man thinks.” 
By thinking Locke means perceiving, remembering, imagining, 
conceiving, in short, the sundry cognitive operations of the mind" 
and, on this side of its nature, mind is ‘understanding.’ By being 
an “object of the understanding” Locke means being presented 
to, or apprehended by, the understanding As “an object of the 
understanding,” then, an idea is ‘in’ mind, it is, as Locke tells 
us elsewhere, an “immediate” object of the understanding But 
(ii) ideas may be divided, Locke teaches, mto two basal groups, 
namely, those of “sensation” and those of “reflexion.” By the 
former is meant the set of ideas which come to us through the 
senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and the like; by the 
latter is meant the set of ideas derived by the mind through 
observation of its own operations, such as willing, feeling, and 
thinking. 

Ideas of the ftst group are most relevant for our present pur- 
pose, and it is very important to notice that (iii) they are not 
in mind without cause. What is their cause? To this question 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

Locke’s answer is simple: These ideas are not created by the 
mind itself, but are derived from things outside of mind and in 
commerce with the body. The causes of ideas of sense, then, are 
things existing in the world and independent of mind. Thus it hap- 
pens that (iv) each idea of sense, like a color or an odor, is in the 
mind in a representative capacity; it is present there as a sort 
of ambassador from the external object to which it refers, from 
which it IB derived, and which it represents in the mind. Its 
ambassadorial function (its ‘objective reference’) is guaranteed 
largely by its causal connection with the object, though Locke 
does at times seem to suggest that the idea’s reference to the ex- 
ternal object is logically necessary, since apart from such a ref- 
erence, the distinction between real (true) and unreal (false or 
illusory) ideas would be meaningless (This, however, is not 
consistent with his major assumptions about the sharp separa- 
tion between the ‘idea’ in the mind and the ‘object’ outside of 
the mind.) 

^ If we may summarize for the sake of clarity, the net result 
of Locke’s analysis of our knowledge of the external world is 
this. There is always a mind which knows, an outside and 
independent object which is known, and an idea ‘in’ mind 
through which, as a medium, the knowing of the external object 
takes place. This is the theory of knowledge which Ferrier later 
called “ the theory of repr esentative p erception.” 

The first step, logically as well as historically, in the develop- 
ment of this theory was taken' by Bishop Berkeley. He found 
himself unable to accept the distinction Locke makes between 
the idea ‘in’ mind and the object external to and independent of 
mind. Consequently he was driven to his famous doctrine “to be 
is to be perceived” (esse est percipi), the cardinal doctrine of 
the earliest form of British idealism. 

The reasoning which brought Berkeley to this doctrine is 
essentially as follows: (i) Since by hypothesis (assuming Locke’s 
theory of representative perception as the starting point) ideas 
alone are present ‘in’ mind in the act of knowing, it follows at 
once that there is no knowable object different from ideas. All 
we can mean by an 'object,' therefore, in so far as the object is 
known or knowable, is merely an idea or a “collection of ideas.” 
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(ii) But ideas have existence only in so far as they are present 
to a mind, since it is nonsense to speak of an idea unrelated to 
mind; the existence of ideas consists in their being perceived. 
Consequently, seeing that when we speak of objects all we mean 
or can mean by the term is ideas, when we speak of the exist- 
ence of objects all we mean or can mean is that they are per- 
ceived. (iii) To suppose that there is matter outside of the mind, 
existing independently, is to make an assumption which, when 
rraidered explicit, shows itself either to be meaningless or to in- 
volve a contradiction If such an independently existing matter 
is identified with sensible objects, then it involves a contradic- 
tion, since sensible objects manifestly are ideas, and ideas exist 
only in relation to mind If the independent matter is supposed to 
be some material 'substance’ imderlying the sensible qualities of 
objects, then' it is nothing more than a meaningless abstraction 
without assignable content. 

The thesis that the existence of thinp consists in their being 
perceived, Berkeley thinks, states nothing really novel. It is only 
a precise and explicit formulation of what is generally accepted 
by common sense and philosophy alike. "I do not pretend to be 
a setter-up of new notions,” he tells us in the conclusion of the 
third of the Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. “My 
endeavours tend only to unite and place in a clearer light that 
truth which was before shared between the vulgar and the 
philosophers — the former being of the opinion, that those things 
they imediately perceive are the real things; and the latter, that 
those things immediately perceived are ideas which exist only in 
the mind. Which two notions put together, do, in effect, consti- 
tute the substance of what I advance.” 

The upshot of Berkeley’s argument, thus, is to modify Locke’s 
analysis of the cognitive situation by eliminating from it objects 
as distinct from, and represented by, ideas in the mind. And he 
deems this modification logically necessary because objects, in 
this sense, are by hypothesis unknown and imknowable; they 
do not in any manner function in the knowing experience. For 
him, then, the oilly real existents are minds and their ideas; 
objects exist only in the sense in which objects are ideas, that is. 
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are related to mind. He denies outright “ the indepen dwit exist- 
ence of unthin king things.” 

Under the analysis of Hume, as is well known, Locke's “way 
of ideas" yields much more skeptical conclusions. Hume holds 
in effect that if you accept Locke’s view of representative per= 
ception as your point of departure, you will find yourself logi- 
cally driven to the conclusion, not only that there is no reason 
for supposing the existence of an independent object, as Berkeley 
had insisted, but also that the existence of an independent ‘mind’ 
IS equally, and on essentially similar grounds, open to the same 
skepticism For the mind, too, is not an idea and therefore can- 
not be “the object of the understanding when a man thinks ” 
Consequently, it is either unknowable or it is known in some 
way other than the “way of ideas.” But there is no other way 
of knowing, and mind as distinct from ideas is therefore a mean- 
ingless word The mind is only a “heap or collection of different 
perceptions,” that is, in Locke’s terminology, a collection of 
'ideas ’ It is “a kind of theater, where several perceptions succes- 
sively make their appearance; pass, re-pass, glide away, and 
mingle in an infinite variety of postures and situations. . . . The 
comparison of the theater mu«t not mislead us. They are the sue- 
cessive perceptions only that constitute the mind, nor have we 
the most distant notion of the place where these scenes are rep- 
resented, or of the materials of which it is composed ” ‘*Thus 
'minds’ like 'objects,' dissolve into ‘ideas’ or ‘perceptions.’ As 
there is no reason for holding that there are objects beyond the 
ideas which are supposed to represent them, so there is no reason 
for holding that there is a mind in which ideas reside On the 
contrary, the very reasoning which leads to the former conclu- 
sion leads with equal cogency to the latter — a consequence 
which Berkeley had failed to see only because he was not willing 
to follow to the end the road along which he started.® 

With Hume, then, the “way of ideas” leads into an abyss of 
skepticismlolbjects dissolve into ‘perceptions’ (ideas) on the one 

1 Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part IV, section vi. 

^As a matter of fact, Berkeley did have some hesitancy on the pomt 
Note his denial that we can have an ‘idea’ of the ‘mmd,’ and his use of 
the vague term notum to justify his acceptance of mind’s existence (Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, addition to section 27 m the second edition). 
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side, and a Bimilar fate befalls mind on the other. Under Hume’s 
rigorous analysis, the ideas, which according to Locke are ‘in’ 
mind as representatives of an independent world of objects, 
stand exposed as self-appointed ambassadors to no court. Such 
a skeptical conclusion, however, seems a scandal to philosophy, 
and some of Hume’s contemporaries (though not as many as he 
had hoped) were scandalized by it. 

The successors of Hume in British philosophy were generally 
concerned to find a way of escape from his skepticism. Among 
them was a group of thinkers, known as the Scottish School, 
who advocated what they called th e philosophy of co mmon sense, 
by which they sought at once to undermine the foundations of 
their fellow-Scotsman’s negations and to avoid the ‘idealism’ 
df Berkeley. Of this group the most important for the present 
survey are the founder of the school, Thomas Reid,_and his 
editor and critic. Sir William Hamilton 

In his Inqmry into th^ Human Mind on the Principles of 
Common Sense (1764)A|teid undertakes to show that the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley and the skepticism of Hume are alike based 
upon false premises. In order to accomplish this, however, he 
thinks it IS necessary first to call in question the principles of 
Locke’s theory of knowledge — a theory, Reid insists, which 
Locke took over from Descartes and developed into the “way of 
ideas.” This view of knowledge, Reid is convinced, necessarily 
involves the conclusions of both Berkeley and Hume, if these 
conclusions are to be escaped, therefore, the “way of ideas” 
must be abandoned 

“I acknowledge,” he says in the dedicatory letter prefixed to the 
Inquiry, “that I never thought of calling in question the prin- 
ciples commonly received with regard to the human understand- 
ing, imtil the Treatise of Human Nature was published, in the 
year 1739 The ingenious author of that treatise, upon the prin- 
ciples of Locke, who was no skeptic, hath built a system of skep- 
ticism, which leaves no ground to believe any one thing rather 
than its contrary His reasoning appeared to me to be just; 
there was therefore a necessity to call in question the principles 
upon which it is founded, or to admit the conclusion.” 

That these principles necessarily lead to skepticism through 
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idealism, Reid i’.hitilcB is shown in their historical development 
from Descartes to Hume. “Des Cartes no sooner began to dig 
in this mine, than skepticism was ready to break in upon him. 
He did what he could to shut it out. Malebranche and Locke, who 
dug deeper, found the difficulty in keeping out this enemy still 
to increase; but they laboured honestly in the design. Then 
Berkeley, who carried on the work, despairing of securing all, 
bethought himself of an expedient: by giving up the material 
world, which he thought might be spared without loss, and even 
with advantage, he hoped by an impregnable partition, to secure 
the world of spirits. But, alas I the Treatise of Human Nature 
wantonly sapped the foundation of this partition, and drowned 
all in one universal deluge.” ® In order to escape such a catas- 
trophe, Reid turns back to an inquiry into the principles which 
had thus, historically and logically, led to it. He critically exam- 
ines the “way of ideas” (or, as he prefers to call it, “the ideal 
system”) and undertakes to disclose its “original defect.” 

This original defect he discovers in the foundational hypothe- 
Bi8(“that nothing is perceived but what is in the mind which 
perceives it: that we do not realljr perceive things that are ex^ 
temal, but only certain ima^s and pictures of them. ixQprinte^ 
“ upon the mind^ which are called impressions and ideas?’^ This 
hypothesis, Reid contends, is d irectly at yariance with commoi^ 
sense , and this, in his opinion, is ample reason for discarding it. 
In justice to Reid, however, it should be noted that he does not 
here refer to uncritical common sense; he is not quite willing to 
submit the issue to a popular referendum. What he has in mind is, 
rather, what he calls the “principles” of common sense. These 
he conceives as follows: “If there are certain principles, as I 
think there are, which the constitution of our nature leads us 
to believe, and which we are under a necessity to take for 
granted in the common concerns of life, without being able to 
give a reason for them; these are what we call the principles of 
common sense ; and what is manifestly contrary to them, is what 
we call absurd.” ” And it is to such principles that Reid appeals 

• Inquiry, ChapW I, section vii, 

* Ibid , Dedication 

’ Ibid , Chapter II, section vi 
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in hia argument against the validity of the hypothesis here in 
question. 

This hypothesis, Reid maintains, is manifestly contrary to 
the principles of common sense as above defined. It is contrary 
to such principles to hold that in perception what are perceived 
are merely images and pictu red in the mind, for the “constitu- 
^on of our nature” forces us to believe that what is perceived 
is the independently existing external object, and not any mere 
image of it__The hypothesis must therefore be given up, and since 
it is the basal tenet of the “ideal system,” that system stands 
refuted.* 

Positively, what we are forced by the constitution of our 
nature to believe about perception is, in the first instance, that 
in the act of perceiving there is a direct and irrefragable expe- 
rience of an external object beyond the intervening image or 
idea. In the smell of a rose, for example, “by the original con- 
stitution of our nature, we are both led to believe that there is a 
permanent cause of the sensation, and prompted to seek after 
it; and experience determines us to place it in the rose ” ® Why 
we should thus believe we cannot explain, nor can we prove that 
the belief is true ; all we can say is that the belief is a “principle 
of common sense.” But this is sufiBcient and Berkeley is thereby 
refuted. 

By the same necessity, in the second place, we are compelled 
to accept the existence of ‘mind’ or sclft-'T&at mind or self 
exists cannot be demonstrated, since the very attempt to prove 
it presupposes it; we are infallibly certain of its existencg, "It 
is certain, no man can conceive or believe smelling to exist of it- 
self, without a mind, or something that has the power of smelling, 
of which it is called a sensation, an operation, or feeling. Yet if 
any man should demand a proof, that sensation cannot be with- 
out a mind or sentient being, I confess that I can ^ve none; and 
that to pretend to prove it, seems to me almost as absurd as to 
deny it.” * Once again, t hen, belief in the existence of mind is a 
“principle of common sense." rhere”is conse(]|uently notQng more 
to be said, and Vith this Hume is refuted ^ 

■ Ibid., Chapter II, section iz 

* Ibid, section vi. 
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'^Reid’s reply to both Berkeley and Hume thus resolves itself 
into a denial, based on the principles of common sense which 
themselves are ultimate, of the premises upon which he thinks 
their conclusions finally re^t. Starting with the “ideal system” 
and following its logic, he says in effect, one cannot in the end 
escape these conclusions. But why start with that system? To do 
so is to go contrary to the “onpnal constitution of our nature” 
and to mistake an absurdity for certainty Applying the princi- 
ples of common sense to the case, we may see clearly that the 
“ideal system” is in error, and that the conclusions following 
from it lack compulsion.' 

In his critical comments on the theory of Locke, Reid advances 
a theory of knowledge on his own account, which is succinctly 
stated in the following passage: “How or when I got such first 
principles, upon which I build all my reasoning, I know not; for 
I had them before I can remember- but I am sure they are parts 
of my constitution, and that I cannot throw them off. That our 
thoughts and sensations must have a subject, which we call our- 
self, is not therefore an opinion got by reasoning but a natural 
principle. That our sensations of touch indicate something exter- 
nal, extended, figured, hard or soft, is not a deduction of reason, 
but a natural principle. The belief of it, and the very conception 
of it, are equally parts of our constitution If we are deceived 
in it, we are deceived by him that made us, and there is no 
remedy ” Such is the theory of perception which Reid accepts 
in opposition to the “ideal system," and which he thinks is itself 
grounded in certainty.® But little inspection of it is required to 
disclose the fact that some rather disturbing questions arise out 
of it. 

In the first place, Reid’s theory places him in the position of 
one who maintains that mere belief is prior to knowledge and 
furmshes reason with its basal principles Whether such a posi- 
tion is tenable or not, it certainly does raise some very important 
questions for a theory of knowledge In any event, one who main- 
tains it can hardly bi said certainly to have accomplished what 
Reid claims he has accomplished — ^the task, namely, of bridging 

^Inqyxry, Chapter II, passim 
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the “abyss of skepticism” in which he seems to thinlr Hume 
delights to wander. 

The second, and for our present survey the more important, 
question arising out of Reid’s theory concerns the quite ambigu- 
ous status in which he leaves that peculiar aspect of the percep- 
tual situation which he calls sensation. Nowhere does he formu- 
late a precise definition of it, but he lists the several senses 
(smelling, seeing, hearing, and so forth) as instances What he 
prima fane means by it is perhaps clear enough When one 
smells a rose, for example, Reid intends to say that there are 
the mind which smells, the rose which is smelt, and the smelling 
of the rose ; and that within the complex experience the smelling 
is the ‘sensation ’ It is to be noted, however, that, on the one side, 
there is a difference between the act of smelling and the mind 
which smells and, on the other side, between the act of smelling ' 
(the sensation) and that which is smelt (something in the rose 
as an external object). And distressing difficulties arise on both 
sides. How is the ‘sensation’ of smelling related to the mind 
which ‘has’ the sensation? How is the sensation in the mind 
related to the something in the rose — ^the act of smelling to the 
smelt? 

Though Reid seems to be more or less vaguely aware of these 
difficulties,® he does not meet either of them satisfactorily. He 
asserts that the object produces on mind an effect which wc call 
the sensation in the mind and which “suggests” or “signifies” the 
object as its “concomitant.” And with this quite general answer 
he leaves the matter. He does indeed call attention to the fact that 
the sensation seems more closely related_tq mind than to the ob- 
jec t, although we are compelled to t lunk^f ilas primarily in the 
objscL But this is intolerably obscure, and he fails to give any 
sort of analysis of the quite fundamental point at issue He is 
content to remain in the dubious conviction that “the smell of 
the rose signifies two things. First, A sensation, which can have 
no existence but when it is perceived, and can only be in a sen- 
tient being or mind. Secondly, it signifies some power, quality 
or virtue, in tlJe rose, or in effluvia proceeding from it, which 
hath a permanent existence, independent of the mind, and which 

» Cf Ibid , Chapter II, section ix, and Chapter VI, section iii. 
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by the constitution of nature, produces the sensation in 
In other words, a sensation is something in the mind which 
exists only as it is present there, and it is also something in the 
object which has an existence wholly independent of any rela- 
tion to mind. 

It would thus appear that the only change which Reid makes 
in the “ideal system” he sets out to criticize is a purely termi- 
nological one. For him, as for Locke, there are three elements 
in the perceptual experience; mind, sensation (Locke’s idea), 
and object. And the question is inevitable whether, with this 
result on his hands, the “original defect” of the “ideal system” 
which he was so concerned to avoid is not still present to plague 
him. He seems to have succeeded only in introducing a quite 
minor change in Locke’s terminology, and in adding to the per- 
ceptual situation a criterion of doubtful significance. In the place 
of Locke’s ‘idea’ he has substituted a ‘sensation,’ and he has 
introduced as logically basal to the certainty of perception a 
peculiar belief whose sole guarantee is the deep-seated conviction 
on the part of common sense that it must be accepted With 
these modifications, hovrever, he has hardly accomplished what 
he set out to do; he has not overcome the difficulties which he 
quite clearly sees in Locke’s theory, and presumably neither 
Berkeley nor Hume would agree that he has successfully under- 
I mined the conclusions which they drew from that theory. 

Largely because of the ambiguities in it, Reid’s theory of 
perception speedily gave rise to lively debates among his suc- 
cessors in the Scottish School. Some of them, like Thomas 
Brown, subjected the theory to quite vigorous criticism and 
insisted upon modifying it in more or less important respects, 
while others were staunch defenders of it in principle, though 
not wholly satisfied with the formulation which Reid himself 
had given. Among the latter group the most prominent figure is 
that of Sir William Hamilton, whose painstaking devotion to the 
arduous task of editing Reid’s writings seemed, to at least one 
of his contemporaries, a fruitless loyalty to an unworthy cause.^^ 

ID Inquxry, Chapter II, section ix. • 

11 “For thirty years past,” writes J F. Ferrier of Hamilton in the ap- 
pendix to his IntUtvies of Metaphysics, “I have been of opinion that the 
dedication of his powers to the service of Dr. Reid was a perversion of 
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But the fortunes of Reid’s epistemological theory at the aands 
of his successors in' the School are of no direct concern to us 
here. An independent doctrine advanced by Hamilton, however, 
is of importance for our later survey, and to a brief statement of 
one aspect of that doctrine we must now turn. 

The doctrine in question is what Hamilton calls the “philoso- 
phy of the conditioned.” As actually developed by him, this is a 
doctrine of many meanings. But the aspect of the doctrine here 
relevant is expressed in the following passage: “Our whole 
knowledge of mind and of matter is relative, — conditioned, — 
relatively conditioned. Of thin^ absolutely or in themselves, 
be they external, be they internal, we know nothing, or know 
them only as incognizable; and we become aware of their incom- 
prehensible existence, only as this is indirectly and accidentally 
revealed to us, through certain qualities related to our faculties 
of knowledge, and which qualities, again, we cannot think as 
unconditioned, irrelative, existent in and of themselves. All that 
we know is therefore phenomenal, — phenomenal of the unknown'. 
The philosopher speculating the worlds of matter and mind, 
is thus, in a certain sort, only an ignorant admirer. . . . With 
the exception, in fact, of a few late Absolutist theonzers in' Ger- 
many, this is, perhaps, the truth of all others most harmoniously 
re-echoed by every philosopher of every school. . . And 
hereupon follows documented evidence of the last statement in 
the form of a list of seventeen quotations beginning with Protag- 
oras’s dictum, “Man is the measure of all things,” and ending 
with the statement of Kant in the Preface to the Kntih der 
reinen Vemunft: “In perception everything is known in con- 
formity to the constitution of our faculty.” 

His doctrine of the conditioned, Hamilton informs us, aims 
to express precisely the converse of the philosophy of the Abso- 
lute — and here he has explicitly in mind the post-Kantian phi- 
losophy in Germany. “For this asserts to man a knowledge of 
the Unconditioned, — of the Absolute and Infinite; while that 

hia genius, that this was the one mistake in his career, and that he would 
have done far better if he had built entirely on his own foundation ” 

« Philosophy of the Conditioned, Chapter II, section II, subdivision li 
For the ambiguities in Hamilton’s general theory, the reader should consult 
A. K. Rogers, English and American Philosophy Since 1800, pp 17 ff. 
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denies to him a knowledge of either, and maintains, all which 
we immediately know, or can know, to be only the Conditioned, 
the Relative, the Phenomenal, the Finite ” The one asserts 
philosophic omniscience; the other asserts philosophic nescience. 
“In other words; the doctrine of the Unconditioned is a phi- 
losophy confessing relative ignorance, but professing absolute 
knowledge; while the doctrine of the Conditioned is a philosophy 
professing relative knowledge, but confessing absolute igno- 
rance.” And in Hamilton’s view the former is wholly unjusti- 
fied, while the latter alone is tenable. 

Reid’s theory of perception, on the one side, and Hamilton’s 
philosophy of the conditioned, on the other, constitute two very 
important elements in the historical background of the idealistic 
argument of another Scotsman, J. F. Ferrier, who is the earliest 
British philosopher to give a systematic formulation of so- 
called ‘absolute’ idealism To a statement of this argument we 
turn in Chapter I. 

J3 Hamilton, op. cit , Chapter II, section I, 
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Chapteb I 

JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER (1808-1864) 

Despite the fact that Sir William Hamilton, especially in his 
later years, judged the philosophy of his younger contemporary, 
James Frederick Ferrier, to be of slight significance, Femer 
himself held to the end the highest appreciation of Hamilton 
both as a man and as a philosopher. In the .Appendix to the 
Institutes of Metaphysics (1854), Ferrier expressed his appreci- 
ation as follows: “I have learnt more from him than from all 
other philosophers put together; more, both as regards what I 
assented to and what I dissented from. His contributions to 
philosophy have been great; but the man himself was greater 
far. I have studied both I approve of much in the one; in the 
other I approve of all. He was a giant in every field of intel- 
lectual action I trust that I have profited by whatever is valu- 
able in the letter of his system: at any rate, I venture to hope 
that, from my acquaintance, both with himself and his writings, 
I have imbibed some small portion of his philosophic spirit; 
and that spirit, when left freely to itself, was as gentle as the 
calm, and yet also as intrepid as the storm.” 

This high regard for the elder philosopher on Ferrier’s part 
grew out of an unusually intimate association dunng many 
years when “scarcely a day passed in which I was not in his 
company for many hours ” Femer’s estimate is therefore colored 
by a deep and loyal friendship, and should be evaluated in the 
light of that fact. However, in spite of his friendly loyalty to 
the man, Ferrier was not by any means blind to the short- 
comings of Hamilton’s philosophy, as is intimated in the quota- 
tion above. Particularly was he displeased with the Hamiltonian 
doctrine of the ‘conditioned,’ which seemed to him to rest upon 
an inadequate analysis of the nature of knowledge. Ferrier’s 
own ‘agnoiology,’ or theory of ignorance, was developed in 
explicit opposition to this doctrine. His reasons for the rejection 

17 
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of the doctrine and his own counter-theory will appear as we 
follow his formulation of his general theory. 

Perrier’s estimate of Reid is on quite a different plane Of the 
man himself he thinks well enough, and he is, in' general, 
sympathetic to what Reid was trjung to do. But of the philo- 
sophic acumen which Reid brought to bear upon his task Perrier 
holds a very qualified opimon Such an opinion he thinks is 
amply warranted by a consideration of the outcome of Reid’s 
attempt to deal critically with the issue before him. He was 
sound, Perrier agrees, in his conviction that the only way of 
escape from the idealism of Berkeley and the skepticism of 
Hume lies through a denial of the premise from which the argu- 
ment starts, namely, Locke’s theory of perception But the bare 
denial of a given point of view is in itself of no special phil- 
osophical significance; the basis of the denial, and the con- 
struction built upon it, is the important matter philosophically 
considered 

It IS Perrier’s conviction that Reid not only failed to get 
beyond a mere denial so far as his cntical efforts are concerned, 
but that in his constructive efforts he fell back into the very 
position which his denial and subsequent construction were sup- 
posed to eliminate. “He [ReidJ was among the first to say and 
to write that the representative theory of perception [namely, 
Locke’s ‘ideal system’] was false and erroneous, and was the 
fountainhead of scepticism and idealism. But this admission 
of his merits must be accompanied by the qualification that he 
adopted, as the basis of his philosophy, a principle which ren- 
dered nugatory all his protestations It is of no use to disclaim 
a conclusion if we accept the premises which inevitably lead 
to it.- -Dr Reid disclaimed the representative theory, but he 
embraced its premises, and thus he virtually ratified the con- 
clusions of the very system which he clamorously denounced.’’ ^ 
And most of Perrier’s further consideration of Reid’s argument 
is m support of this general accusation. 

That Reid remained to the end caught in the clutches of 

ij F Femer, Philosophical Works, Vol III, p 418, author’s itahcs. 
I quote from the edition of 1883 by Sir Alexander Grant and £ L. 
LushiDgton, 
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Locke’s representative theory of perception is to Ferrier quite 
obvious For Reid’s analysis of perceptual knowledge leaves him 
in the position of accepting the object of knowledge as essen- 
tially dual in naturcrj and any theory of perception which 
accepts this, Ferrier contends, is to be denominated a repre- 
sentative theory ® “His analysis gave him more than he bar- 
gained for He wished to obtain only one, that is, only a proxi- 
mate object in perception; but his analysis necessarily gave 
him two: it gave him a remote as well as a proximate object 
The mental mode or operation which he calls the perception of 
matter, and which he distinguishes from matter itself, this, in 
his philosophy, is the proximate object of consciousness, and is 
precisely equivalent to the species, i>hantasms, and representa- 
tions of the older psychology, the real existence, matter itself, 
which he distinguishes from the perception of it, this is the 
remote object of mind, and is precisely equivalent to the mediate 
or represented object of the older psychologj' ” “ And so Reid 
remains essentially at one with the theory of Locke, despite 
his ‘clamorous’ denunciation of that theory 

Logically, therefore, Reid on his own showing should have 
been an idealist like Berkeley, or a skeptic like Hume, and 
for precisely the same reasons. He thinks he escapes both ideal- 
ism and skepticism by an appeal to “our instinctive and irre- 
sistible belief” in the independent existence of matter But such 
a belief is non-existent, because it is logically impossible, and 
it IS logically impossible, because it involves a flat contradiction. 
In the case of a man’s perception of a tree, for example, “unless 
he believes in the existence of the tree disengaged from its per- 
ception, he does not believe in the independent existence of the 
tree, m the existence of the tree per se Now, can the mind by 
any effort effect this disengagement? The thing is an absolute 
impossibility The condition on which the belief hinges cannot 
be purified, and consequently the belief itself cannot be enter- 

*“It IS the very essence and definition of the repre.sentative theory to 
recognize, m perception, a remote as well as a proximate object of the 
mind Every system which does this is necessarily a representative sys- 
tem ” Uhid, p 415)* 

“/bid, p 417. 
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tamed.”* This belief, then, cannot offer a logical way of es- 
cape from the idealism or skepticism implicit in the repre- 
sentative theory of perception; at best, it is but a comforting 
illusion. 

In Ferrier’s opinion, there is one, and only one, way of escape 
from Hume’s skeptical conclusions; and that way lies through 
an adequate analysis of the nature of perceptual experience. 
This lesson, at least, he thinks, is taught by Reid’s futile attempt 
at escape; and it is the lesson that is basal to any sound philos- 
ophy. The nature of perceptual experience, adequately appre- 
hended, and its implications for philosophical theory Ferrier 
undertakes to set forth in the positive formulation of his own 
argument given below 

From the beginning, however, he would have it understood 
that the escape from Hume does not involve a return to 
Berkeley Though convinced that Berkeley was “a speculator 
in the truest sense of the word,” since he was highly endowed 
with “the power of seeing true facts and of unseeing false ones,” 
Ferrier holds that the idealism of the bishop is no more ulti- 
mately satisfactory than is the skepticism of Hume or the 
common sense philosophy of Reid and his group He is indeed 
willing to admit that, on its negative side, Berkeley’s idealism 
expresses an important truth; any sane philosophy, he thinks, 
must deny what Berkeley was primarily concerned to deny, 
namely, “an occult something which, in itself, is not touched, 
not seen, not heard, not smelled, and not tasted, a phantom- 
world lying behind the visible and tangible universe, and which 
... is never itself brought within the sphere or apprehension 
of the senses.” * 

The affirmative implication of this, namely, that matter de- 
pends on mind for its existence, is in Ferrier’s opinion a tenet 
which is fundamental within any philosophy that really knows 
yhat it 18 about But the argument which Berkeley advances in 
'support of the tenet he regards as wholly unsatisfactory. Esse 
est percipi is tantamount to the assertion that there are trees, 
houses, and the like, solely became they are perceived or thought 

* Ferrier, op cit , p 423. 

‘ Ibid , p 296 The italics are in the original text 
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of as perceived; and this seems to imply that they would not be 
unless they were perceived. But precisely in this impliration is 
found the majo^ weakness of the Berkeleyan position “The 
realist may laugh it to scorn by saying, ‘Then, I suppose, there 
are no trees and no houses when there is no man’s mind either 
seeing or thinking of them!”’* The realist here tacitly assumes 
Quiilfltioctipn between the objedLand our perception of the object, 
and that distinction is of course precisely the point at issue. 
But Berkeley’s argument as it stands is not suflBcient to meet 
the realist’s objection; it must be enlarged, if the baselessness 
of the realist’s assumption is to be adequately exposed And 
Ithis enlargement must include the affirmation that “in the case 
of every phenomenon, that is, even in the case of the phenomenon 
of the absence of all phenomena, a subject-mmd must be 
thought of as incarnated with the phenomenon.” 

When Berkeley’s argument is thus expanded, “it is then proof 
against all cavils and objections whatever. It is perfectly true 
that the existence of matter depends entirely on the presence, ^ 
that is, either the real or the ideal jpresence, of a conscious mind. 
But it does not follow from this that there would be no-matter 
if no such conscious nund were present or thought of as present, 
because no-matter depend^ just as much upon the real or ideal 
presence of a conscious mind. Thus are spiked all the cannon 
of false realism, thus all her trenches are obliterated, all her 
supplies cut off, and all her resources rendered unserviceable 
Thus, too, we may add, is the flank of false idealism turned, 
and her forces driven from their ground, while absolute real 
idealism, or the complete conciliation of common sense and 
philosophy, remains in triumphant possession of the field .” ' 
How Ferrier thinks this campaign should be conducted so as to 
insure the consummate victory of “absolute real idealism” will 
appear in detail below.' 

Ferrier is particularly enthusiastic about his theory of igno- 
rance (developed in the Part of the Institutes of Metaphysics 
entitled “Agnoiology”) , which he thinks is “an entire novelty m 
philosophy” and which, as we shall see, plays a very important 

• Ferrier, op at, p 314 

* Ibid , pp 314, 315-316 The italics are in the text. 
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part in the campaign leading to the victory forecast above. 
Its major thesis and its place in the argument as a whole will 
be considered in the proper context Here it is sufiBcient to note 
that the theory was projected with special reference to the 
doctrine of nescience advocated by Hamilton and, as he sup- 
posed, accepted in principle by most of the major philosophers 
from Protagoras to Kant It is true that Ferrier does not 
specifically mention Hamilton m this connection, but he clearly 
has in mind the doctrine of which Hamilton was the most 
eminent contemporary exponent 
The doctrine of nescience Femer deems wholly without sig- 
nificance, because its proponents have never seriously inquired 
precisely what it is they are talking about when they speak of 
Ignorance And they have failed to raise this question concern- 
ing the nature of ignorance largely because they have been too 
much occupied with contemplating its immensity and bewailing 
its existence “Its quantity has distracted their attention from 
its quality. ‘Heu, quantum est quod nescimus'’ exclaim they 
pathetically. ‘What an immensity of ignorance is ours'’ True, 
but these whinings will never teach us what ignorance is, what 
its law IS, and what its object is and this alone is what we, as 
searchers after truth, are interested in finding out ” ® And unless 
we do find out, Ferrier maintains, the whole ontological prob- 
lem becomes intrinsically insoluble, for, then, reality continuously 
falls away into the misty va.stness of nescience undefined and, 
so, forever eludes our grasp “Any reasoned ontological con- 
clusion establishing what alone absolutely exists, is obviously 
impossible in a system which admits our ignorance without 
entering into any critical inquiry as to its nature, while, on 
the other hand, the ontology of a system which denies our 
ignorance, or passes it over svh silentio, must either rest upon 
a false ground, or upon no ground at all, — on a false ground 
if our ignorance is denied — on no ground at all if it is not taken 
into account ... A reasoned and systematic ontology has 
remained until this day a desideratum in speculative science, 
because a reasoned and systematic agnoiolugy has never yet 

^ Femer, Institutes of Metaphysics, p 437 I quote from the third edi- 
tion, published m 1875. 
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been projected.”* Hence both Femer’s estimate of the im- 
portance of his own agnoiology and the fondness with which he 
was inclined to regard it. 

It is now time to turn from these preliminary and more or 
less negative remarks to Ferncr’s systematic formulation of 
his own position. Henceforward, he will be permitted, so far as 
possible, to speak directly and in his owm terminology The 
argument as here summarized is taken in the mam from the 
Institutes of Metaphysics, which, of course, is the author’s major 
work.'* For the headings under which the summary is given, I 
am responsible; but the order of the argument, as well as the 
terminology, is my author’s 

1. Nature and Method of Philosophy 

Philosophy IS bound by two mam requisitions: It ought to 
be true, and it ought to be reasoned It is more important that 
philosophy be reasoned than that it be true For, if it be not 
reasoned, even though it be true, it will have no scientific value 
and will also lack value as a mental discipline Furthermore, 
it will be true provided it is adequately reasoned. 

What, then, are we to understand by an adequately reasoned 
philosophy? Such a philosophy is a system of propositions ar- 
ranged in accordance with the “right use” of reason And reason 
is used rightly when it concerns itself only wuth necessary truths, 
that IS, with truths or propositions the opposites of which are 
inconceivable because contradictory 'The law of contradictK^i, 
then, is the criterion of the right use of reason When reason 
proceeds according to this law it is right reason, and the system 
of propositions thus established will be a rightly reasoned sys- 
tem of true propositions — ^will, in short, be philosophy The 
basal canon of all philosophy, therefore, is this "Affirm nothing 
except what is enforced by reason as a necessary truth — ^that 
IS, as a truth the reversal of which would involve a contradiction ; 

• Ibid , pp 407-408 

10 Other discussions, important for Femer’s argument, were published 
under "Philosophical «Remains'' in Vol III of his Works Among these 
should be mentioned particularly the lengthy “Introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of Consciousness” (1838-1839) and “The Crisis of Modem Specu- 
lation” (1841). 
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and deny nothing, unless its affirmation involves a contradiction 
— ^that is, contradicts some necessary truth or law of reason.” 
Whoever follows this canon rigorously in his deliberations will 
inevitably emerge with a rightly reasoned and therefore true 
philosophy. 

2 The Problem and Starring Point op Philosophy 
When one sets about the application of the method above 
described, it at once becomes evident that there is a difficulty 
involved m determining precisely what truths are necessary 
truths, and which among such truths are important for phi- 
losophy. Not all conclusions accepted as truths are necessary 
truths; on the contrary, it is often difficult to distinguish 
necessary truths from generally accepted erroneous beliefs. The 
only way of surmounting this difficulty is to penetrate to a 
necessary truth as a point of departure for reason, and from 
that to proceed to other necessary truths through the application 
of the law or principle of contradiction. This necessary point of 
departure, for philosophy, is to be obtained by an analysis of 
the problem of philosophy. The starting point of philosophical 
reasoning must be a proposition the necessity of which is fixed 
in its relevancy to the general problem of which philosophy is 
seeking the solution, and relevancy can be apprehended only 
when the problem to be solved is clearly defined Consequently, 
we must first inquire what the problem of philosophy is, and 
then proceed to ask what necessary truth discloses itself as a 
point of departure for one seeking to attam a reasoned solution 
of that problem. 

(a) The Problem of Philosophy As has been generally admit- 
ted throughout the ages of speculation, the problem of philosophy 
turns upon the connection between the mind of man and the 
order of thing?. But the problem has been variously formulated 
because of the ambiguities of the terms mind and things. Our 
first task, then, is to remove these ambiguities. 

In the tradition it has been commonly assumed that minH 
and things are sharply sundered entities, each definable in its 
own right without reference to throSBer. On this assumption, 
the problem of philosophy has been identified with the following 
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question: How^s mind per se related to the thing per sef The 
attempt to solve tHe“pro6rem thus formulated led to th e rep - 
resentative theory of preception — ^the theory, namely, that out- 
ward" "Objects cause within mmd perceptions which somehow 
represent or stand for the objects. The pnma facie implication 
of this theory is that there can be no direct knowledge of 
objects per se, since what is immediately known is not the 
object but ks representative in the mind From this it is not a 
long step to the question as to whether there can be any in- 
ferential knowledge of objects per se So the problem of the 
relation between mind and things, as thus understood, sooner 
or later transforms itself logically, as it did historically, into 
1 the question as to whether there is logical ground for belief in ] 
' an external world at all. I 

t 

In answer to this question, three historical systems have been 
formulated: (i) Hypoth etica l Realism, according to which there 
must be assumed to he, though there cannot be proved to be, 
a real external order as the source of our perceptions; (ii) ' 
Idealism, which flatly identifies things with perceptions, and 
holds that a belief In an external order of things is an illogical 
encumbrance; and (iii) Skepticism, which, while not denying the 
possibility of an external order of things, urges that, if there 
be such an order, it must be something very different from 
what appears to us in perception and must therefore remain 
for us an object of ignorance. Each of these theories has some- 
thing to say for itself, but no one of them is in the end entirely 
satisfactory. Qnce mind and things are sharply sundered, there 
I IS no logical way to bring them together. Speculation is thereby 
* brought into inextricable perplexities. 

The source of these perplexities is, of course, the assumption 
that leads to them. But this assumption is false, arising as it 
does from a mistaken view of the nature of actual perception. 
According to this view the difference between what are called 
things and our perceptions of them is an absolute difference 
The true view is that the difference is only a relative difference 
— describable in terms of shifting points of view with reference 
to one and the same factual situation. The total fact is the 
perceptual-situation. Of this situation, there is an objective side 
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and a subjective side, but they are merely two aspects of the 
same total situation. Furthermore, they are strictly logical cor- 
relatives, the objective aspect cannot even be thought except 
in reference to the subjective, and the thought of the subjective 
just as inevitably involves reference to the objective.'' 

One thinks of light, for example, by and through the thought 
of seeing, and one can think of it in no other manner. Con- 
versely, seeing is thought through the thought of light, and it 
can be thought in no other way When we think the object, 
then, we are compelled “by an invincible law of our nature” to 
think the subject along with it, and when we think the subject, 
on the other side, we are by the same necessity compelled to 
think the object also Subject and object, mind and thing, are 
not cxiE^cntiiilly two, they are aspects of that which exists as 
one Sul)je('t-object in inseparable union is the basal knowledge- 
fact, as disclosed by observation and substantiated by specula- 
'.tive analysis And the failure to see this is the fatal oversight 
• which gives I'lse to the representative theory of knowledge and 
'its jihilosophical offspring 

From the preceding considerations it follows that knowledge 
IS not in mind, if by mind is intended something W'hich exists 
in isolation from things, nor are things external to, and inde- 
pendent of, mind Human knowledge, at any rate, is subject in 
inseparable union with object, object in inseparable union with 
subject. To attempt to go beyond this relation is to try to 
achieve that which is logically impossible; to confuse the rela- 
tion leads to inescapable perplexities, as is evidenced by the 
older theories, to hold the relation clear is the beginning of 
wusdom in philosophy 

The problem of philosophy is now seen in an entirely new 
light It can no longer be identified with the question. What 
IS the connection between the mind of man and the external 
world? For these are now seen to be, not- two things, but one 
thing. The question is, therefore, identical with asking about 
the nature of the connection between one thing — a question 
which “no one but an Irishman would thinb of asking, or ex- 
pecting an answer to.” This formulation of the problem is 
simply an irrational absurdity; the question posed cannot be 
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answered, not because it is unanswerable, but because it is un- 
askable. The real problem, on the other hand, is quite different 
from this; it concerns the implications of the subject-object 
situation sphere is, and can be, no question as to how knowledge 
Jisjgg^ff- *1^6 only possible question is: What is the nature of f 
, knowledge? And this is the genume problem of philosophy 
(b) The Starting Point of Philosophy Having arrived at 
the formulation of the philosophical problem, we are in posi- 
tion to advance towards the statement of the necessary truth 
on which our system of philosophy may safely be founded But 
we cannot go directly to an apprehension of this necessary truth. 
A further stej) in analysis of the problem is requisite before we 
can clearly discern the starting point of our reasoned solution. 

The question: What is the nature of knowledge? is in its 
turn vague, since it is open to more than one interpretation; 
and its meaning must be fixed before we can proceed “Now, 
when well considered, it will be found that the question. What 
is knowledge? must mean one of two things It must mean 
either, first, What is knowledge in so far as its kinds differ? 
In plainer words-WW'hat different kinds of knowledge are there? 
Or it must mean, secondly, What is knowledge in so far as its 
various kinds agree!’ In plainer wmrds — What is the one invari- 
able feature, quality, or constituent, common to all our cogni- 
tions, however diverse and multifarious these, m other respects, 
may be?’’ The question W'hat is knowledge is not susceptible of 
being analyzed into any other meanings than these two ” 

Our next step, then, is to inquire which of these two possible 
forms of the question is logically fundamental This inquiry 
may be very brief, since little reflection is needed to see that 
the question concerning the different kinds of knowledge is 
itself not fundamental It is, therefore, of no interest to philos- 
ophy, which IS not required to teach us that the different kinds 
of knowledge are the mathematical, historical, and the like. The 

The meaning of the question m the sense m which it might be 
equivalent to What is the genesis of the knowledge situation? is, in 
Femer’s opimon, rullfd out by the analysis which we have summarily 
traced above under section (a) The reader may find Ferrier’s detailed 
statement of that analysis m the essay, “The Crisis of Modem Specula- 
tion,” Works, Vol III. 
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alternative question alone is left, and it must give us the basal 
problem of philosophy. The complete answer to it must, therefore, 
constitute philosophy, and withm it must be found the necessary 
truth which is to serve as the foundation of the system. 

What IS this necessary truth? Let us see. The common point, 
quality, or feature in all our knowledge is necessarily that ele- 
ment which IS essential to every datum of cognition, and with- 
out which cognition would be impossible. “In other words, it must 
be such an element that, if taken away, the whole datum is, 
of necessity, extinguished, and its restoration rendered abso- 
lutely impossible until the missing element is restored ’’ What, 
now, IS this element? That which must be known along with 
whatever else is known and which alone is common to all knowl- 
edge IS the self, or ego, or subject which knows That is the 
common center in which all our cognitions meet, and apart from 
which no cognition is possible Giving explicit recognition to 
this basal fact in the form of a general proposition, then, we 
derive this fundamental law. “Along with whatever any intel- 
ligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition of its knowl- 
edge, have some cognisance of itself ” And this is the first 
necessary truth of our reasoned solution of the problem of knowl- 
edge 

Since this proposition is the foundation of the whole system 
and every proposition which follows hinges on its stability, we 
may pause to consider for a moment its necessity, (i) The 
first point to be noted is that experience does not disprove the 
proposition but, on the contrary, supports it It is a fact of 
experience, to be sure, that, when we are engaged in the active 
pursuits of life or absorbed in contemplation, we are not con- 
scious of ourselves But this fact is not in opposition to our 
proposition, it is only an illustration of a general law, the law 
of familiarity, which is expressed in the adage' “Familiarity 
breeds neglect.” We are so familiar with ourselves that we tend 
to neglect ourselves in the datum of cognition It must be care- 

John Grote, a younger contemporary of Femer, has some critical com- 
ments to make on this first proposition of Femerfa system and on the 
method (called by Grote the “Euclidic method”) which he follows m his 
argument The comments will be found in the Exploratio Phdoaophica, 
Part I, 54 ff See below, Chapter III, pp 67-70 
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fully noted, however, that our proposition afiBrms only that the 
self or subject is always in some sense present in cognition as 
that to which perceptions and thought are (it may be, only 
latently) referred. And experience supports this: let a man 
search his cognitive experience as diligently as he may, he will 
invariably find that his cognizance of any content is a cognizance 
of it as hia. (ii) More important, however, is the consideration 
that reason shows our proposition to be axiomatic. “If it were 
possible for an intelligence to receive knowledge at any one 
time without knowing that it was his knowledge, it would be 
possible for him to do this at all times. So that an intelligent 
being might be endowed with knowledge without once, during 
the whole term of his existence, knowing that he possessed it ” 
But this IS absurd, since it involves a contradiction. A man 
who IS not aware that his perceptions and thoughts are his 
cannot be aware of them at all Hence a man who knows any- 
thing must always know that he knows it, must, in other words, 
be self-conscious. Consequently our first proposition is a neces- 
sary truth of reason, the denial of which involves a contradic- 
tion. 


3. Furthbe Inferences 

From this basal proposition it follovrs directly that the object 
of all knowledge is not an object in the usual meaning of the 
term, but object-plus-subject — ^thing mecum. As our preceding 
analysis has already disclosed, this is really only another form 
of our original proposition, but it is not a useless repetition, 
since it has the advantage of explicitly guarding us against the 
fatal error (above referred to) of supposing that object is in- 
dependent of subject. This new formulation also emphasizes 
another fundamental truth, namely, that the objective part of 
the object of knowledge and the subjective part of the object of 
knowlec^e, though clearly distinguishable, are in fact inseparable 
and together constitute the unit of knowledge. And from this 
it immediately follows that matter per se, together with its 
qualities whether ^primary’ or secondary,’ is absolutely unknow- 
able — cannot be an object of knowledge Therefore the episte-' 
mological foundation of the older Realism is swept away 
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Again, every object of cognition must contain an element that 
is common to all and an element that is peculiar to itself In 
other words knowledge is a synthesis of that which is unchange- 
able, necessary, and universal on the one side, and that which 
is changeable, contingent, and particular on the other This is 
proved by the dual fact that all cognitions may be classed 
together as cognition, and yet they are all quite distinct from 
one another There are, thus, two parts — that which is the same 
in all and that which is different in each— involved in the con- 
stitution of every cognition “ And all knowledge is necessarily 
a synthesis of both factors 

The element common to all cognitions is the ego or mind, while 
matter is the element peculiar to particular cognitions. The first 
clause of this statement is simply a repetition of our onginal 
proposition' The ego is of necessity known along with whatever 
is known. The second clause is established by the consideration 
(a) that cognitions in which no material element is apprehended 
are conceivable, and, therefore, matter is not an element common 
to all cognitions; but (b) that matter is an element in some 
cognitions and, when it is so, is known as the differential part 
of them. We may, therefore, say that the ego is immaterial, 
if by immateriality be meant universality m cognition Since the 
ego IS the universal element in cognition and cannot be known 
as particular, it, therefore, cannot be known as material Further- 
more, the ego per se is unknowable, since the ego is the common 
element of all cognitions, and every cognition must contain a 
differential part; or, otherwise expressed, the ego is known only 
along with some determinate modification, but always, be it 

1* The word cognition here signifies the known, the cogmtum, the object 
of knowledge, not the act of knowing 

i*This truth, Femer maintains, renders nugatory the traditional mter- 
pretation of Plato’s theory, which identifies it with the doctrme that there 
IS an infenor kind of knowledge occupied with particulars, and a superior 
kind of knowledge occupied with umversals — an interpretation which, in 
point of historical fact, he thinks, is contrary to the mam drift of 
Plato’s thought And the truth also undermines the controversy among the 
realists, conceptualists, and nominalists of the Middle Ages about uni- 
versals — a controversy which ultimately rested upon nothing more signifi* 
cant than this mismterpretation of Plato’s doctrme of Ideas. 
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remembered, as the universal which remains unchanged and 
permanent in the midst of changing particulars 

Since the ego must form a part of every cognition and since 
the ego cannot be known as material (that is, cannot be ap- 
prehended by the senses), it follows that mere objects of sense 
can never be objects of cognition. Mere objects of sense are 
inherently contradictory, since whatever is known must be 
known along with that which itself cannot possibly be a mere 
object of sense. With this conclusion we have destroyed the 
foundation upon which rests the doctrine of “sensualism” m all 
its forms — the doctrine, namely, that all knowledge is referable 
to, and originally derived from, the senses. Of course, there is 
involved here no denial of the thesis that all knowledge comes 
from experience. Knowledge is itself experience, and to say 
that knowledge comes from experience is simply to say that 
knowledge is knowledge, a tautolo^cal truism What is denied, 
however, is the view that “nihil est in intellectu quod non pnua 
juit in sensu " — in other wprds, the view that all knowledge comes 
from sensible experience. iSensc experience is not itself a cogni- 
tion, it is only an element of cognition l Sense and intellect 
“constitute one capacity of cognition, and' can bring knowledge 
to mind only when in joint operation.” 

It is possible to draw a distinction between (a) knowledge or 
knowing and (b) thought or thinking, using the first to express 
our original cognitive experiences — the perceptions, for example, 
which we have of things when they arc actually before us — and 
the second to express our cognition of that previous knowledge. 
On the basis of this distinction it might be supposed that it is 
possible for us to think what it is impossible for us to know. 
Such a supposition, however, would be mistaken It is impossible 

^®For the sake of clarity, it must be borne in mind that the discussion 
here concerns the ego and matter only in so far as they function in the 
cognitive situation The point made is not that the self or ego cannot be 
material, but that it cannot be known to be such, not that it cannot exist 
per se (that is, in an indetenninate state), but that it cannot be known 
per se 

Problems of ontoUgy or of existence are not as yet raised m the argu- 
ment, they enter only after the nature of ignorance is considered, smee 
it 18 Femer’s conviction that the agnoiology logically precedes any con- 
sideration of ontological issues. 
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I for UB to think what it is impossible for us to know, since think- 
I ing is nothing but a representation of what was formerly pre- 
sented in knowing. Of course, thought can alter the arrangement 
of the data of knowledge and mold them into new combina- 
tions, as when one thinks of a centaur; and this power of 
thought is not intended here to be denied. The important point 
is that thought cannot transcend knowledge on the one side, 
nor on the other subtract from it any essential element The 
unit or minimum of thought is commensurate, in its essential 
constituents, with the unit or minimum of cognition. Whatever 
IS basically unknowable, therefore, is basically unthinkable, and 
whatever is foundational in know'ledge is likewise foundational 
in thought Hence matter per se and its qualities, as well as the 
ego per se, having been shown to be unknowable, are ol necessity 
absolutely unthinkable also. 

Further, since the only universe that can be known is objects 
in relation to subject, it follows that only such a universe is 
thinkable The only sense in which any mind can think of an 
independent universe is the sense in which it can think of 
objects in synthesis with some other mind If it be objected 
that this assumes a logical impossibility (namely, that another 
self is knowable by a mind), the answer is that what is assumed 
is clearly logical, since in the apprehension by a given mind 
of itself in synthesis with objects, it has a pattern or instance 
according to which it can cogitate another mind in the same 
state. Finally, object in synthesis with subject is the only know- 
able, and therefore, the only thinkable, substance or absolute; 
for subject-object alone is that which can be known or thought 
without anything else, of necessity, being known or thought along 
with it. 

All that has hitherto been said holds true, not only of human 
knowing and thinking, but of all knowing and thinking whatso- 
ever. We have been dealing, not with contingent aspects of know- 
ing and thinking, but with the universal and unchangeable laws 
of thought and knowledge— the conditions apart from which 
all cognition and all intelligence are simply impossible. In this 
connection it is important to observe that our senses are not 
laws of cognition which are universally binding; on the con- 
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trary, they are contingent conditions of knowledge. It is con- 
ceivable that inteUigences other than human should apprehend 
objects in ways other than those of hearing, seeing, touching, 
tasting, '^hd smelling; for it is conceivable that our senses might 
/ be entirely changed and knowledge still be possible — knowl- 
edge of quite a different content, of course, from that which we 
now possess. The senses, therefore, are not indispensable con- 
ditions of knowledge and thought; they are contingent only.^* 
What is indispensable is that apart from which knowing and 
thinking are alike inconceivable, namely, subject and object in 
inseparable union. 

Hereupon we may explicitly state the final answer to the 
question with which we began. What is knowledge? The answer 
is: The apprehension of the self along with all that one ap- 
prehends — ^this, and this alone, is knowledge To the question: 
What is known? the answer is: The synthesus of subject and 
object is the minimum, the unit, of any possible knowledge; 
these two factors are required to constitute any cognition. And 
to the question: What is absolutely unknowable? the answer is: 
Any object without a subject, or any subject without an object, 
16 absolutely unknowable Fmally, to the question* What is 
thinkable or unthinkable? the answer must be Anything that is 
knowable is thinkable, and anything that is unknowable is un- 
thinkable. These are the major results of the science of 
epistemology. '• 

4 Nature op Existence 

It 18 a mistake to suppose that we can pass directly from the 
conclusion of our epistemological inquiry to the task of determin- 
ing the nature of that which exists Such procedure would leave 
a fatal gap in the logic of our argument. For if, in answer to 

Femer thinks that it is m forgetfulness of precisely this point that the 
theory of representative perception and the theory of Berkeley alike go 
astray The advocates of representationism waver between the alternatives 
of elevating the senses to the same footing of necessity with the ego on 
the one hand, and of reducing the ego to the same footing of contingency 
with the senses on the other, while Berkeley accepts unequivocally the first 
alternative. But both are m error, and in the same error, for both alike 
fail to see that the ego is the necessary condition of all knowledge and 
thought, whether human or not, while the senses are merely continent 
and of significance only with reference to human knowing and t hinking . 
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the question: What truly and absolutely is? we should fall back 
on our epistemology and reply that it is what is absolutely 
knowable and thinkable, namely, objects plus a subject, it would 
still be open to the skeptic to assert that such a reply does not 
necessarily follow, even granting our epistemological conclu- 
sions, since that which exists may be that of which we are 
profoundly ignorant And to such a skeptical objection, we have 
not yet developed principles for an adequate rejoinder. 

Such principles can be set forth only in an agnoiology, or 
theory of ignorance. It remains to be shown that the object of 
Ignorance is necessarily identical with the object of knowledge 
But this can readily be shown 

Ignorance is nothing more than an intellectual defect, since 
it IS merely a deprivation of something which is consistent with 
the nature of intelligence, that is, knowledge Ignorance is also 
logically remediable, if it were not so, the knowledge by which 
the Ignorance in question might be remedied would be in- 
consistent with the nature of all intelligence, and this is an 
absurdity Hence there can be ignorance only of that which can 
possibly be known, since any ignorance of that which cannot 
possibly be known would not be logically remediable Therefore 
the object of all ignorance is identical with the object of all 
knowledge ” 

With this conclusion established, we are in position to pro- 
ceed witliout fear of the skeptic to a definition of the nature of 
absolute being or existence That which truly and absolutely 
exists IS either that which we know, or that which we are 
Ignorant of, or that which we neither know nor are ignorant of ; 
and no other alternative is possible But that which we neither 
know nor are ignorant of must be the contradictory, for if it 
were not the contradictory it would be knowable, and therefore 
either an object of knowledge or an object of ignorance.*® That 

IT For a criticism of this theory of ignorance, the reader is referred to 
Grote’s comments m his Exploralto Philosophtca, Part I, 56, 74-75 See 
below, Chapter III 

The contradictory “is either of the factors of cogAtion taken by itself, 
or apart from its co-factor " In other words, it is either the object per se 
or the subject per se. (Instilutes oj Metaphysics, Section III, Proposition 
I, Observation 10 ) 
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which truly and absolutely exists is not the contradictory, how- 
ever, since there is no contradiction involved in the proposition 
that something (whatever it may be) truly and absolutely 
exists. Consequently, that which exists must be either an object 
of knowledge or an object of ignorance — that is, it can be 
neither matter per se nor mind or ego per se, but only some- 
object-plus-some-subj»ct. Any absolute existent, then, is neces- 
sarily mind-together-with-that-which-it-apprehends. 

In answer to the question How many absolute existents are 
there? one need be neither hesitant nor vague It is abstractly 
possible that there are many absolute existents, but only one 
is logically necessary We can therefore say that there is only 
one absolutely necessary existent — ^<he abstractly possible ones 
arc contingent, not necessary The one necessary absolute 
existent is an Absolute Mind in synthesis with all things, and 
it IS necessary because it must be postulated to save the world 
from presenting reason with a contradiction Other existents 
(finitc-minds-together-with-things), however, do not require to 
be postulated to save the world from contradiction, and they are 
therefore contingent “The univeme is rescued from contradic- 
tion as effectually by the supposition of one intelligence in con- 
nection with it, as by the supposition of ten million, and reason 
never postulates more than is necessary Therefore all absolute 
existences arc contingent except one In other words, there is 
One, but only One, Absolute Existence which is strictly neces- 
sary, and that existence is a supreme, and infinite, and eternal 
hjuid in synthesis with all things ” 

5 Summary of Argument 

The argument ad\anccd by Ferricr may conveniently be re- 
duced to the following theses, which summarily state the major 
points: 

Institutes of Metaphysics, Section III, Proposition XI Compare 
“There was a time when the world was without man . This is intel- 
ligible to reason But in the judgment of reason there never can have been 
a time when the universe was without God That is unintelligible to 
reason, because time*is not time, but is nonsense, without a mind, space 
IS not space, but is nonsense, without a mind, all objects are not objects, 
but are nonsense, without a mmd, m short, the whole umverse is neither 
anything nor nothing, but is the sheer contradictory, without a mmd.” 
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(a) Reality is either (i) that which we know, or (ii) that of 
which w^ are ignorant, or (iii) that of which we neither have 
knowledge nor are ignorant; and there is no other alternative. 

(b) If reality is (in), it must be the contradictory; but this 
is impossible, *^8Tnce there is no contradiction mvolved in the 
proposition that something is real 

(c) If reality is (li), it must also be (i); for the object of 
ignorance is necessarily identical in its basal characteristics 
with the object of knowledge 

: (d) But if reality is (i), then it must unequivocally be 

equated with some object plus some subject; for subject-object 
is the atomic fact of the cognitive situation. 

(e) Only one subject is necessary to define reality and re- 
deem the world from contradiction, and this subject must have 
for its object all that in any sense can be said to exist. Absolute 
Reality, therefore, is one subject which has as object all there 
is; there are indeed other subjects, but these are contingent and 
not logically necessary 

These theses, Ferrier maintains, are reasoned and true — 
reasoned, because they necessarily follow from an initial proposi- 
tion; true, because this initial proposition is a necessary prop- 
osition Hence “absolute real idealism” is the only philosophy, 
and it is certain 

*0 The statement of Perrier’s idealism given in this chapter leaves out of 
account much of the richness and suggestiveness of his thought as con- 
tained in the numerous “Observations” which supplement the formal proofs 
of the “Propositions” in the InstitiUes oj Metaphysics But, in his own 
view it would appear, Perrier’s chief contribution to philosophical specula- 
tion lies in his rigorous deduction of the idealistic view, and the logic of 
that deduction is fairly presented, both in form and content, in the preced- 
ing statement. 



Chapter II 

THOMAS HILL GREEN (1836-1882) 

Some of Ferner’s contemporaries asserted that his philosophy 
was borrowed largely from Continental thinkers — its method 
from Spinoza and its content from Hegel, whose system was 
then coming into prominence in British circles Such an ac- 
cusation Ferrier resented with some heat “My philosophy,” he 
writes in the Appendix to the Institutes, “is Scottish to the very 
core; I disclaim for it the paternity of Germany or Holland: 
I assert that in every fibre it is of home growth and national 
texture ” And there seems little reason to doubt that his asser- 
tion is m principle correct, despite the fact that his thought, in 
both method and result, differs rather radically from the Scottish 
main tradition 

Of course, there is a general similarity in method between the 
Institutes of Metaphysics and Spinoza’s famous work. But, after 
all, the similarity is not sufficiently striking to warrant any 
inference that Ferrier was consciously following Spinoza. They 
have nothing in common except that each, in his own way, at- 
tempts to construct his philosophy in the form of a senes of 
propositions rigorously deduced from a point of departure held 
to be necessary This much, Ferrier maintains, must be common 
to all philosophers who seriously try to follow the method of 
reason itself and are not content simply to indulge in idle 
flights of fancy. The parallelism in method between the two 
thinkers may readily be explained by the fact that each was 
undertaking to develop a reasoned philosophy and both were 
agreed concerning the demands which such a philosophy makes. 

As to the accusation that Ferrier parades the content of 
Hegel’s philosophy in a new dress, one must say simply that 
there is not the slightest evidence in support of it. He claims 
that he did not upderstand the Hegelian system, despite the 
fact that he had read Hegel’s writings many times and even 
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wrote an article about him for publication in the Imperial 
Dictionary of Universal Biography ' Whether this protestation 
of ignorance of Hegel’s meaning is to be taken seriously may be 
questioned, though I think there is evidence that in the main 
it is justified. And, in any event, there is no evidence of 
Hegelian influence traceable in the argument as formulated in 
the Institutes and summanzed in the preceding chapter. That 
argument is linked primarily — though, indeed, negatively — ^with 
the British tradition culminating in Reid and Hamilton, as 
Ferrier understood that tradition The argument shows no trace 
of the principles developed in post-Kantian German idealism ® 

The year after Ferrier’s death there was published a book 
which IS generally said to mark a new attitude, and even a new 
era, in British philosophy That book is James Hutchison Stir- 
ling’s The Secret of Hegel, being the Hegelian-System in Origin, 
Pnnaple, Form, and Matter^ As its title suggests, the primary 
purpose of this book is to disclose the historical background and 
the basal meaning of Hegel’s system of philosophy. The assump- 
tion underlying the author’s exposition is that, once understood, 
the secret of Hegel will prove to be the open stsame for all 
troublesome philosophical perplexities, the thread of Ariadne 

iFerrier’s full statement of his relation to HcrcI is, “The exact truth of 
the matter is this I ha\e read most of Hegel’s works again and again, 
but I cannot say that 1 am acquainted with his philosophy I am able to 
understand only a few short passages hoic and theie in his writings, and 
these I greatly admire foi the depth of their insight, the breadth of their 
Wisdom, and the loftiness of their tone More than this I cannot say If 
others understand him better and to a larger extent, they have the ad- 
vantage of me, and 1 confess I em-y them the priiilegc But, for myself, 
I must declare that I have not found one word or one thought in Hegel 
which was available for my system, eion if I had been disposed to use it 
If Hegel follows (as I do) the demonstrati\ e method, I own I cannot 
see It, and would feel much obliged to any one who would point this out 
and make it clear ” (Appendix to the Institutes ) And he confesses else- 
where that he finds Hegel to be “impenetrable almost throughout as a 
mountain of adamant ’’ 

2 In the articles on Schelling and Hegel, published in the Imperial Dic- 
tionary oj Universal Biography, there is perhaps some evidence that Femer 
did in the end grasp more of the basal principles of German idealism, and 
especially of so-called Hegelianism, than he was willing to admit in the 
Institutes But, even so, what is said above in th^ text about his own 
formulation of the idealistic argument still holds true, 

* First published in 1865, new edition in 1898. 
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that guides one safely through the hitherto untraversable 
labyrinth of metaphysical speculation. 

In itself, the book is quite remarkable It consists of transla- 
tion, commentary, and discussion, it lacks clanty and order; 
and its terminological difficulties are frequently as great as 
those of its original — so great, m fact, that some unkind critics 
have suggested that it was apparently designed to keep, rather 
than disclose, the great secret. Despite its deficiencies, the 
book is not without merit, it is at least forceful and imaginative, 
and at times it throws into clear light the deeper drifts of the 
Hegelian dialectic. Historically, it is perhaps the first important 
fruitage of a movement which for some years had been under 
way in Britain — ^the movement, namely, to go beyond the in- 
sularity of the main tradition in British philosophy and to seek 
for new outlets in Continental thought, and particularly in 
German idealism * And there is no doubt that Stirling’s work 
exerted great influence on the British thought of the day, 
particularly in the direction of emphasizing the significance of 
the Hegelian philosophy as a solution for the problems raised 
by the traditional British empiricism. 

Stirling’s volume was speedily followed by a long list of other 
works devoted to essentially the same task, though inde- 
pendently of him In this list a prominent place must be assigned 
to the writings of Edward Caird, especially to his comprehensive 
two-volume work entitled The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant (1889), which undertakes to interpret and evaluate the 
Kantian philosophy in the light of Hegelian principles Attention 
must be paid also to Caird’s extraordinarily lucid account of the 
Hegelian system in the little volume on Hegel previously pub- 
lished (1883) in the Blackwood's Philosophical Classics series. 
His brother, John Caird, was also influential in applying 

* For a statement of some of the more important details of this move- 
ment, the reader should consult the article by J H Muirhead on “How 
Regel Came to England,” Mind, N S XXXVI, 423 ff See also the same 
author’s books, Coleridge as Philosopher (1930) and The Platonic Tradi- 
iixm tn Anglo-Saxon Philosophy (1931) The latter defends the thesis that 
the movement here under survey owed its inception, not only to the influx 
of German thought, but also to the revival of an idealistic tradition 
indigenous to British thought since John Scotus Eiigcna 
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Hegelian principles to the problems of the philosophy of religion 
in An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion (1880). 

William Wallace, who succeeded Thomas Hill Green in the 
chair of moral philosophy at Oxford, published translations of 
two of Hegel’s works The Logic of Hegel (translated in 1874 
from Hegel’s Encyklopaedie) , and the Philosophy of Mind 
(1894). These translations introduced the text of two of Hegel’s 
most important works to those who found it difiBcult, if not im- 
possible, to follow the author’s crabbed German; and the trans- 
lator’s “Prolegomena” accompanying the translation of the Logic 
, were of service in calling attention to important applications 
of the principles of the system. 

To tins list numerous other titles and authors might be added, 
but the name which stands out most prominently in the de- 
velopment here under consideration, and which is by far the 
most important for the purpose of the present survey, is that 
of Green, the man Wallace succeeded at Oxford. By common 
consent of his associates in the movement. Green is the leader; 

• and his argument in support of an idealistic philosophy is un- 
questionably the outstanding constructive expression of the 

• period. We shall therefore turn to a detailed study of his 
formulation of the idealistic argument ® 

Like Ferrier, Green is definitely of the conviction that the 
English speculation of the preceding century had reached an 
impasse and that the only hope for further progress lay in a 
thorough revision of the premises which had, logically enough, 
brought it to such a predicament But, unlike Ferrier, he 
avowedly looked toward German philosophy for a way of escape. 
At the end of the second of the two very detailed Introductions 
to Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, Green tells us that his 

s The most important writmgs of Green published during his life are the 
two lengthy Iniroducliotu to Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (1874), 
and his detailed analyses of the views of Herbert Spencer and George 
Henry Lewes (published as articles m the Contemporary Review for 
December. 1877, March, 1878, July, 1878, and January, 1881) These, to- 
gether with some unpublished material in the form of lectures, were col- 
lected and published (1885, 1886) by R L Nettleahip in two volumes as 
the Worts o/ Thomas Hill Green The Prolegomena' to Ethics, which con- 
tains the fundamentals of Green’s idealistic argument, was left unfinished 
at the author’s death and was published the followmg year (1883) under 
the editorship of A C Bradley 
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elaborate and critical analysis (“an irksome labour”) of the 
British tradition was designed “to show that the philosophy 
based on the abstraction of feeling, in regard to morals no less 
than to nature, was with Hume played out, and that the next 
step forward in speculation could only be an effort to rethink 
the process of nature and human action from its beginning in 
thought.”* He also there states his further conviction (pains- 
takingly defended in the course of his survey) that this step 
forward would necessarily lead around the “anachronistic sys- 
tems hitherto prevalent” in England, and through the systems 
of Kant and Hegel He sought to give this conviction deeper 
grounding by a detailed critical study of current British theories 
of knowledge as expressed particularly in the writmgs of Herbert 
Spencer and George Henry Lewes.^ 

It is commonly asserted that Green is essentially a disciple of 
Hegel, but this is true only with quite important reservations. 
The basal principles of his idealistic argument derive from 
Kant rather than from Hegel, though he was not satisfied with 
Kant’s final conclusions and felt that Hegel had, in principle, 
though somewhat hesitantly and vaguely, pointed the way be- 
yond Green did not doubt that something like Hegel’s idealism 
is the inevitable outcome of the logical development of Kant’s 
fundamental doctrines, but he was equally convinced that the 
substructure upon which Hegel built his system is of very doubt- 
ful stability 

In his important review (1880) of John Caird's An Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Religion — which, he holds, “represents 
a thorough assimilation” of Hegel’s philosophy of religion — 
Green expresses his attitude towards Hegel’s doctrine as fol- 
lows: “When we think out the problem left by previous in- 
quirers, we find ourselves led to it [that is, to Hegel’s doctrine] 
by an intellectual necessity; but on reflection we become aware 
that we are Hegelian, so to speak, with only a fraction of our 
thoughts — on the Sundays of ‘speculation,’ not on the week- 
days of ‘ordinary thought.’ . . And the main weakness he 
finds in Hegel’s doctrine lies in its failure to supply “the need 

• Works, Vol. I, 371. 

»Cf /bid, Vol I. 373-520- 
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of some such mediation between speculative truth and our 
judgments concerning matters of fact as will help philosophy 
to come to an understanding with science ” So he concludes that 
Hegel’s doctrine, though essentially sound in its final tenets, 
“must all be done over again.” In some important sense, he is 
convinced, we must go back to Kant for the foundational 
principles Consequently, in his own attempt to face the 
philosophical problem we find him orienting his argument 
primarily with reference to the Kntik der rexnen Vemunft as 
the main point of departure. 

The problem bequeathed to philosophy by Hume, but largely 
ignored in its crucial features by his English followers. Green 
holds to be precisely the problem which Kant explicitly raised’ 
How is knowledge possible? Kant’s solution of the problem is, 
he thinks, not satisfactory, but at least it has the merit of 
directing attention to fundamentals; and this is the reason why 
he insists, first, upon a return to Kant and, then, upon going 
beyond him towards the results obtained by Hegel 

The upshot of British empiricism in its development from 
Locke to Hume, Green maintains, was the elimination of ‘mind’ 
from knowledge and the reduction of knowledge to mere passive 
sensations — as becomes clearly evident in Hume’s analysis. It 
is for this reason, he thinks, that the traditional British 
philosophy “was with Hume played out” It is for this reason 
also that he feels impelled to raise once again the question 
concerning the nature of knowledge. “We have to return once 
more,” he tells us in the Introduction to the Prolegomena to 
Ethics, “to that analysis of the conditions of knowledge, which 
forms the basis of all Critical Philosophy whether called by the 
name of Kant or no, and to ask whether the experience of con- 
nected matters of fact, which in its methodical expression we 
call science, does not presuppose a principle which is not itself 
any one or number of such matters of fact, or their result ” 
Green is convinced that such a principle is presupposed, and 
upon this conviction he builds his argument for an idealistic 
Weltanschauung The argument is somewlSat involved and 
repetitious, but four theses stand out fairly clearly as constitut- 
ing its major parts They are: (a) the principle of conscious- 
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ness or understanding is foi^daticmal within knowledge as its 
principle of objectivity; (b) tliis principle is itself natural and 
‘eternal’; nature implies an analogou s -spiritual principle, 
because (i) nature /or us means an “unalterable order of re- 
lations” which (ii) presupposes a principle of relations analogous 
to that in us called consciousness or understanding and (iii) 
nature in itself must be as it is for us; (d) the spiritual principle 
(consciousness or understanding) in human beings is a “limited’ 
mode” of the analogous principle in nature, and herein lies the 
basis of man’s true freedom both practical and theoretical In 
summarizing the argument, we shall draw out these four points * 

1. The Object in Knowledge 
Among the objects of our knowledge we constantly distin gui sh 
some which, as we say, are ‘real’ and ‘objective’ as contrasted 
with others which are ‘unreal’ and ‘illusory ’ For one interested 
in the critical analysis of knowledge, the first important ques- 
tion concerns precisely this distinction When we ask whether 
any particular mental state is, or represents, anything which 
IS ‘real’ and ‘objective,’ what exactly does the question mean 
and how do we set about answering it? 

It IS to be observed, in the first place, that this question is not 
equivalent to asking whether a given feeling is felt. Some feeling 
must be felt as a ground of the possibility of the question’s 
being raised at all Assuming that a leeling is felt, the question 
IS whether it “is what it is taken to be, or, in other words, 
whether it is related as it seems to be related ” The question 
whether a particular feeling is real as felt, then, is always trans- 
latable into the form “Is a feeling, which is undoubtedly felt, 
really related as some one thinking about it takes it to be?” 
And this IS its precise meaning 

How do we set about answering the question in any given 
case? Simply by observing whether the object which is taken 
for ‘real’ involves a permanent and unalterable order of re- 

® This summary is based on the first Book of the Prolegomena to Ethics, 
from which all thc^ quotations are drawn The point of \ lew here de- 
veloped IS, of course, implicit in the author’s two Introductions to Hume’s 
Ticalise oj Human Nature and his cntical articles in the Contemporary 
Review dealmg with thc'theones of Spencer and Lewes 
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lati^, or an order of relations which is impermanent and con- 
tingent. If the former, the object is 'real’ and 'objective’; if the 
latter, it is ‘unreal’ and ‘illusory.’ The distinction between ‘real’ 
and ‘unreal’ objects, therefore, in the end reduces to the distinc- 
tion between an order of relations which is permanent and an 
order of relations which is contingent upon circumstances It is 
specially to be noted that the so-called ‘unreal’ or ‘illusory’ 
object is itself a set of relations. As distinguished from the 
object which is ‘real’ or ‘objective,’ it is simply a peculiar sort 
of relationship — one, to repeat, which is not unalterable, but is 
contingent upon circumstances. 

“If an engine-driver, under certain conditions, permanent with 
him or temporary, ‘sees a signal wrong,’ as we say, his dis- 
ordered vision has its own reality just as much as if he saw 
right There are relations between combinations of moving 
particles on the one side and his visual organs on the other, 
between the present state of the latter and certain determining 
conditions, between the immediate sensible effect and the second- 
ary impressions which it in turn excites, as full and definite — 
with sufficient enquiry and opportunity, as ascertainable — as 
in any case of normal vision. There is as much reality in the 
one case as in the other, but it is nofThe Sami' realityTi;® , it 
does not consist in the same relations. The enpne-^nver mis- 
takes the effect of one set of relations for that of another, one 
reality for another, and hence his error in action.’’ Every ob- 
ject, _^us^sta^ in relations, and it is real as related; if it is 
contrasted with another object which is more''renl,’ thttnnB a.nS j 
and can mean, only that the o ther object stands in rel ations 
which are more permanent 

The upshot of our inquiry into the distinction between real 
and unreal objects is: (a) anything which is experienced as 
standing in certain relations is called real as thus experienced; 
and (b) the ‘real’ as contrasted with the ‘unreal,’ ‘matter of 
fact’ as opposed to ‘illusion,’ means one experienced set of rela- 
tions standing in contrast with another experienced set of rela- 
tions, the former of which is unalterable , and the latter 
contingent 

From this emerges a consideration of fundamental importance. 
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The ter ms real and objectiv e have no meaning excep t for a 
consciousness or understanding ^*which presents its experien ces 
t o itself as determined by relationa, and at th e same time con- 
ceives a single and unalterable order of relations determining 
them, with which Its telBpwflTy pf'e8entatI6n7 as each experience 
occurs, of the relations determining it may be contrasted.” The 
understanding or consciousness, therefore, is the principle of 
objectivity. Through it, and through it alone, there is for us an 
objective world or an order of nature, with which we must rec- 
oncile our interpretations of phenomena if they are to be other 
than 'subjective’ illusions. In this sense, at least, we must agree 
with Kant’s dictum that “the understanding makes nature.” 

2. Consciousness Not ‘Natural’ 

Consciousness or understanding itself is not, and cannot be, a 
natural event or an effect of natural events. If it were so, it 
would have to be conceived in one of the following three ways: 
(a) as identical with one of the events in the senes of which 
it is the consciousness; (b) as the sum of all the events of the 
series; or (c) as the after-product of such a series, upon which 
it supervenes as an effect. But it cannot intelligibly be con- 
ceived in either of these ways It cannot be identical with any 
one event in the series, because it belongs to the series as a whole; 
it cannot be identified with the sum of the events in the series 
taken seriatim, because it is charactenstic of each and every 
event as constituting, when taken together, a series of related 
events which in some sense is one, nor, finally, can it be con- 
ceived an as after-effect of the series, because then there woul 
be no consciousness of the series while in progress, and a seri. 
of which there is no consciousness is not a set of conditions into 
which consciousness can be analyzed. 

“A consciousness of events as a related series — experience in 
the most elementary form in which it can be the beginning of 
knowledge — has not any element of identity with, and there- 
fore cannot properly be said to be developed out of, a mere 
series of related events, of successive modifications of body or 
soul. ... No one and no number of a senes of related events 
can be the conseiousness of the senes as related Nor can any 
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product of the series be so either Even if this product could be 
anything else than a further event, it could at any rate only be 
something that supervenes at a certain stage upon such of the 
events as have so far elapsed But a consciousness of certain 
events cannot be anything that thus succeeds them. It must be 
equally present to all the events of which it is the consciousness. 
For this reason an intelligent experience, or experience as the 
source of knowledge, can neither be constituted by events of 
which it IS the experience, nor be a product of them.” Thus, 
consciousness of events as a related series cannot be explained 
by any natural history , properly speaking, it has no genesis * 
One might indeed fairly characterize consciousness as being non- 
temporal or eternal. This should not be understood to mean, 
however, that the consciousness of this or that man does not 
change, it means only that withm consciousness itself there is 
“no relation of before and after, of here and there, between its 
constituent members — between the presentation, for instance, 
of point A and that of point B in the process which forms the 
object of consciousness.” 

•Compare Fcrricr’s position on the point “The question is, What are 
the conceivable causes in existence which generate knowledge^ And the 
answer is, That no existence at all can be conceived by any intelligence 
anterior to, and aloof from, knowledge Knowledge of existence — ^the appre- 
hension of oneself and other things — ^is alone true existence This is itself 
the First, the Bottom, the Origin — and this is what all mtelligencc is pre- 
vented by the laws of all reason from ever getting beyond or below To 
inquire what this proceeds from, is as mept as to ask what is the Bcgm- 
ning All the explanations which can be proposed can find their data only 
by presupposing the very knowledge whose genesis they are professing to 
explain ” (Ferrier, InutitiUes of Metaphysics, Section III, Proposition IX, 
Observation 35 ) 

To this notion of timeless consciousness F H Bradley objects He is 
illing to admit that “without an identity, to which all its members are 
related, a series is not one, and is therefore not a series”, and the “person 
who denies this unity is able to do so merely because he covertly sup- 
plies it from his own unreflecting mind ” But to suppose that the unity of 
the scries is itself timeless or has no duration is to misinterpiet an mterest- 
ing and important fact so as to convert it into “a monster ” Of course, 
“there is a permanent m the perception of change, which goes right 
through the succession and holds it together” But the permanent is only 
“a piece of duration, not experienced as successive ” Viewed in this aspect. 
It may be said to include succession and itself not to lapse, nevertheless, 
this absence of lapse is only relative, and to take « t for absolute is to 
mistake it It has an assignable place in a history, it is an event with a 
befoi'e and after m time How then, and m what sense can it be said to 
be ‘timeless’7 
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3 SpiRiroAL Pbinciple in Nature 

Thus far in our analysis we have been concerned with objects 
of knowledge, and we have seen that the spiritual principle of 
consciousness or understanding is deeply involved m knowledge 
as the basis of objectivity The question now arises whether we 
must hold that such a principle is involved in nature as well 
And we shall see that there is reason for answering this question 
in the affirmative. 

(a) As we have already noted, there are two meanings of the 
real. In the first meaning, the real le identical with a contingenf 
and more or less arbitrary set of relations; it is relative to ail 
individual, and to the individual as existing under peculiar cir 
cumstances — as in the example given above, the ‘wrong’ signal 
is also ‘real,’ but only as a set of relations that are dependent 
upon the disordered vision of the engine-driver and the circum- 
stances under which the vision takes place In the second mean- 
ing of the term, how'cver, the real is an unalterable order of 
relations which is independent of the accidental circumstanced 
of perceptual experience on the part of the individual — as the 
‘right’ signal seen by an engine-driver with normal vision which, 
unlike the ‘wrong’ signal, is not relative to peculiar circum- 
stances, but IS permanent and unalterable In this mean- 
ing, “whatever anything is really it is unalterably ’’ We must 
now inquire further into the s ignific ance of this d ual mean- 
mg 

In the first place, it is to be observed that the tern^ r^l_has 
no meaning except the twm alr eady indica ted Some have indeed 
supposed that there is' a "sense m which the real stands opposed 
to unreal as something sharply distinguished and characterized 
by contradictory attributes Such a supposition, however, is 
false As opposed to the unreal in this sense, the real is what- 
ever exists — the unreal being simply the non-existent The only 
significant question concerning the real as contrasted with the 
unreal, then, is the one with which w'e have dealt above The 
genuine contra st ts that between an existent set of relations 
which is ‘really’ as it seems to be and a set of relations which 
is ‘really’ not as it seems to be. 
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The criterion by which we distinguish between such sets of 
relations is u nalterablene ss. This is "the test by which we ascer- 
tain whether what we have bebeved to be the nature of any event 
is really so or not.” It may indeed be diflBcult to apply this test 
in special cases, and it may well be that in the end it is im- 
possible for us to arrive at the complet^^etermination of the 
real nature of any event "But that therd^isjan unalterable order 
of relations, if we could only find it mit, is the presuppnsitinn of 
all our inquiry into the real nature of appe arances. . . ” And 
ffiis unalterable "order of relations constitutes the really real 
nature of the appearance in question 
The clause omitted from the immediately preceding quotation 
is this, “and such unalterableness implies their inclusion 
in one system which leaves nothing outside itsgtf."“T~place 
this clause in a separate paragraph, because of its basal import 
for the argument as a whole The monistic position which it 
a sser ts is, of comsoj of the most fundamen tal significance fo r 
Green’s idealism Here would be the appropriate paragraph for 
the proof of such a position. But the only proof which the author 
presents is in the assertion itself, which apparently is supposed 
to be self-evident — an unalterable order of relations is vpso facto 
an all-inclusive order of relations The best the expositor can do, 
therefore, is to set the assertion apart by itself as its importance 
demands, to direct attention to its inadequacy, and to turn to 
the next step in the argument 
(b) T he question n ext arises What is the condition of the 
possibility of such an ^IT-incTusive system of unalterable rela- 
tions? That there is such a system is implied in the distinction 
ve necessarily make between ‘real’ objects and ‘apparent’ ob- 
ects Can such a system stand alone, or does it logically require 
lomethmg else to render it intelligible? To see the answer to this 
juestion we must first observe what frequently is overlooked, 
lamely, that a relation involves all the mystery of the existence 
) f many in one. A thing Is no thing ~wTien abs tracte d from its 
jeTa tions , for without relations it could not exist at all. It is 
lECTefore impossible that the thing “first exists in its unity, and 
.hen IS brought into various relations.” Likewise, from the other 
iide, a relation is precisely a unity of many things which in their 
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able order of relations” involves a spiritual principle analogous 
to that of our understanding or consciousness 
^ ,x{'c) May we now proceed at once to the conclusion that a 
''similar spiritual principle is involved in nature itself? We may, 
indeed, proceed ultimately to such a conclusion; but not directly, 
since such procedure would assume that our conception of an 
unalterable order of relations and nature itself are identical, and 
this remains to be considered Our immediate task, therefore, 
is to see why the two must, in the end, fall together. 

Kant , as is well known, drew a sharp distinction between the 
two The w ork of the understanding he limited to phenom ena 
(tilings as they appear in our experience) , and he denied that 
the ‘nature’ constituted implies any conclusions with refer- 
ence to nouniena (things as they arc m themselves), since such 
a ‘nature’ is merely a unity in the relations of phenomena. 
Nevertheless, he does admit that nou men a after a fashion are 
connected with phenomena He insists upon a further distinction 
within the ‘nature’ constituted by our intelligence — the distinc- 
tion, namely, between the form and the matter of ‘nature’ itself 
By /orm he means the relations by which phenomena are con- 
nected in the one world of expeiiencc, and by matter he means 
the mere phenomena or sensations undetermined by those rela- 
tions Form he regaids as the work of understanding, while he 
holds matter to be the work of unknown things-m-thcmselves, 
acting upon us in unknown ways. Thus are things-in-themselves 

iiSInctly interpreted, the conclusion here established amounts to this 
The principle of the uiidei standing is logically foundational to our concep- 
tion of an all-intluhne and unalterable older of relations And the argu- 
ment IS by analog} A.s the unifying principle of consciousness is basal 
within our experience of ‘objects,’ we must for the same reasons hold it to 
be basal within our experience of ‘really real objects’ — objects, that is, 
which are constituted by unalterable relations 

At this point, however, the author confuses the argument — and his 
reader— by injecting the statement “The same or an analogous action is 
necessary to account for any relation whatever — for a relation bi'tween 
material atoms as much as any other ’’ For this assertion no proof is here 
offered It assumes that, smee consciousness is the source of relations withm 
empirical objects, it, or an analogous principle, must be the source of 
relations among things themselves But this assumption clearly begs the 
question which yet remains to be considered, namely, whether our con- 
ception of the “unalterable order of relations” is to be identified with 
the ultimate nature of things themselves — with nature per se. 
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connected with experience; ^they are the alien source whence 
come the sensations which are constituted ‘nature’ by the forms 
of understanding u I 

Hereupon, however, we artr met by a formidabl e lo^cal diffi-^ 
culty. We have on our hands two natures — one the nature of 
phenomena as related to each other m the universe of our 
experience, and the other the nature of phenomena as effects 
of things-in-themselves. And these two natur es a re loacallv 
disparate, the nature which belongs to phenomena in experience 
springs from their relations which the action of the principle 
of understanding brings about, w hile the natu re which belongs 
to them as effects of thmgs-in-themscives springs from a source 
to which no experience or interrogation of experience brings us 
any nearer The one belongs to a world of which a unifyin g 
self-conscious ness is thg_organi zing p rinciple, the other belongs 
to another world which _ia assume d to have s ome prin ciple of 
u nity of its own, but of which, because it is a world of things- 
in-themselvcs, the principle must be taken to be the pure nega- 
tion of that which detei mines the world of experience If this 
be so, what logically follows? Simply that “the conception of 
a universe is a delusive one Man w’eaves a web of his bwm 
and calls it^a universe; but if the principle of this universe is 
neither one with, nor dependent on, that of things-in-themselves, 
there is in truth no universe at all, nor does there seem to be 
any reason why there should not be any number of such inde- 
pendent creations We have asserted the umty of the world of 
our expenence only to transfer that world to a larger chaos ” 

In connection with the argument of this paragraph, it is important 
for the readei to bear in mmd the author’s conviction that the nature of 
phenomena as springing from things-m-themRclves cannot, on Kant’s prin- 
ciples, be identified with their nature “as conditioned by a particular mode 
of matter and motion — the nature which the man of science investigates 
. . The nature of a sensation, as dependent upon any motion or con- 
figuration of molecules, is still a nature determined by its relation to 
other data of experience — a relation which (like every other relation 
withm, or capable of coming within, experience) the single self-distmguish- 
mg principle, which Kant calls understanding, is needed to constitute ” 
Not nature m this sense is to be attributed to phenomena as ‘appearances ’ 
It IS rather a nature “to which no experience or interrogation of experi- 
ence brings us any nearer, that we must suppose to belong to the phe- 
nomenon as an appearance of a thmg-m-itself, if Kant’s antithesis is to be 
mamtamed.” 
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If we try to escape this diflSciJlty by reducing the world 
of experience to dependence on i^iat of things-in-themselves 
(through the device of taking th^ intellectual principle of the 
world of experience itself as tbA product of things-in-them- 
selves), we succeed only in committing ourselves either to a 
meaningless assertion or to a denial of the independence of 
things-in-themselves'^If the intellectual principle is to be de- 
pendent on things-in-thcms^es, these ‘things’ must be under- 
stood to mean something other than any objects we know or 
can know, since the action of the principle is already implied 
in the existence of such objects There is, therefore, no meaning 
^to be attached to the assertion that the principle of unity in 
experience is dependent on thmgs-in-themselves. 

If, on the other side, any significant assertion of the depend- 
ence IS possible and something can be understood by the relation 
asserted, then the independence of things-in-themselves is defi- 
nitely compromised , for such a relation, like all relations, cannot 
exist except through ihc unifying action of spirit, and the things- 
in-themselves are thus dctci mined by a spiritual action of 
exactly that kind which is alleged to depend on them There is 
in this direction, therefore, no way of escape If the two worlds 
are to be kept wholly separated, then the organizing subject 
of the world of experience cannot be dependent on that of 
things-in-themselves as m any sense its product. 

Essentially the same inconsistency is involved in Kant’s own 
vie^ oT ' the relation_ between ^liigs-in-themselves and the 
'matter’ of experie nce For it is impossible to hold, as Kant does, 
that phenomena in respect of their ‘matter’ are effects of things- 
in-themselves without making the latter a member of the causal 
relation a relation wdiich, Kant himself is ready to remind us, 
we have no warrant for extending beyond the world of experi- 
ence If all that can be said about things-in-themselves is that 
they belong to a world other than the world of our experience, 
then to say that sensations, or the matter of experience, are 

A psycho-genetic account of consciousness, for example, which under- 
takes to trace it from simpler beginnings in protopla^ is an account which 
must be written in terms that represent, not mdependent agents, but “sub- 
stantial relations between phenomena ” 
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connected as effects with things-in-themselves is self-contra- 
dictory or unmeaning. 

It would appear, then, that we cannot take the matter of 
experience to be the effect of thinp-in-themselves, since these 
things, if they are to be thinp-in-themselves, cannot exist in 
a relation which only holds for the world of experience Never- 
theless, it seems equally impossible that the matter of experience 
should be taken as a product of the intelligent subject. Granting 
to that subject every function that can be claimed for it in the 
way of uniting in a related system the material of sensation, 
we must still deny it the function of generating that material. 
Thus we are apparently left, after all our protests agains t du al- 
ism, with an unaccountable residuum in exper ience its elf — an 
element which is essential to the world of experience, but which 
cannot be traced to what we regard as the organizing principle 
of that world Is not this irreducible element a thmg-m-itself, 
alien and opposite to anything tlm^v^ can explain as the_CQP- 
stru^ion of the unifying principle of the understanding? We 
must next seek an answer to this question, and with the answer 
we shall be in position to reach a conclusion with reference to 
the general question with which we began — the question, 
namely, whether we must hold that there is jn nature a s piritu al 
principle analogous to that which in ourselves we_call con- 
sciousness. ^xa***^ 

Reflecting on the process by which we have come to know 
anything, we find that any stage in the process consists in the' 
further qualification of given material by the consideration 
of that material under relations before unconsidercd As con- 
trasted with its further qualification, the given material may be 
regarded as unformed matter; but, on the other h<ind, when we 
investigate it more closely we find that it is already formed 
by the previous synthesis of less determinate data There is a 
point in this retros pective a nalysis of the knowing process, how- 
ever, at which one must stop. Beyond that point, it is natural 
to assume, there is something with which the process begins and 
which itself is no^ involved in previous formative intellectual 
processes This something is then taken to be the irreducibl e 
resid uum of experien ce alien to the organizing principle — th e 
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absolute matter of experience, matter excluding all form. Thus 
it is that the notion of the mere matter of experience as opposed 
to the formative influence of intelligence is derived. 

Whether this account holds true in fact even of the mental 
history of the individual may legitimately be doubted. But the 
question before us is not whether any such thing as mere sen- 
sation, a matter wholly unformed by intelligence, exists as a 
stage in the process by which the individual becomes acquainted 
with the world The m am question is, rather, wheth er there is 
any such elemc^ i n thl ^m rld of knowable fact s; and this is 
the question with which we shall deal It may be put in either 
of two forms: (i) Among the facts that form the objects of 
p nHsih|o cYporinne e^ are there sensations which do not depend 
on thought for being what they are’ (ii) Is sensa tion, as un- 
qualifieci by thought, an element in the consciousness which is 
necessary to there being such a thing as a world of phenomena? 
The answer to one of these questions is in principle the answer 
to the other, but they may be separated for clarity of discussion. 

(i) If it IS admitted that we know of no other medium but a 
thinking or sclf-distinguishing consciousness in and through 
which that unification of the manifold can take place as it must 
to constitute relation, then it is clear that the first question 
must be answered in the negative For it follow's at once from 
this admission that sensation would eo ipso be unrelated, and 
an unrelated sensation cannot amount to a fact. It could neither 
occur in this or that order of succession nor with this or that 
degree of intensity, and these relations constitute the minimum 
determination of a sensible fact And the admission underlying 
this conclusion must m principle be accepted, relations spring 
from a source which in us is consciousness nr iind erstanriing and 
w hich^i^here is, in principle, identical with i t. On this there 
can be no difference of opinion , differences turn, in the end, upon 
the secondary question concerning the fitness of the term to be 
applied to the agency.^* The first form of our question must 

by thought is neecssaiily understood a faculty which is bom and 
dies with each man, which is exhausted by laboui^ and refreshed by re- 
pose, which IS Pidiibited in the constructions of chains of reasoning, but 
not in the common ideas which make mankind and its experience one; on 
which the ‘great thinker’ may plume himself as the athlete on the strength 
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therefore be answered negatively'* Sensations which do not de- 
pend on thought for being what they are are not found among 
the facts that form the objects 0 / possible experience. 

(ii) T he an swer to the second form of the que stion, Can 
sensation exist as an independent element in a consciousness to 
which facts can appear? is virtually contained in the answer to 
the first. To that thinking subject, whose action is the universal 
bond of relation that renders facts what they are, their existence 
and their appearance muot be one and the same; their appear- 
ance is their existence Hence, sensation can no more be an 
independent element in that subject, af the subject to which 
they appear, than it can be an mdependent element in it as 
the subject through whose action they exist. And with this con- 
clusion, our second question is answered negatively Mere sen-j 
satiori, as matter unformed by thoug h t, has no nlace in the* 
world of facts, in the cosmos of possible experienc e. ^ 

Mere sensation, then, is only an abstraction and offers no 
di fficulty to a monistic view of the world of exp erience Nor 
does it need to be accounted for as a product of things-in-them- 
selves, as if it were an opposite to thought and its work “Feeling 
and thought are inseparable and mutually dependent in the con- 
sciousness for which the world of experience exists, inseparable 
and mutually dependent m the constitution of the facts which 
form the object of that consciousness. Each in it s full rea lity-^ 
includes the other " And the two thus taken together in insepa- 


of his muscles; then to .say that the agency which makes sensible facts 
what they are ran only be that of a thinking subject, is an absurd im- 
propriety But if it appears that a function m the wav of Beltr fnnsfieeisness 
IS imnli ed in the existence of relations, an d therefore of deterpiinate facts 
— a function identical in principle with that which enables the individual 
to look before and after, and which renders his experience a connected 
system — then it is more reasonable to modify some of our habitual notions 
of thought as exercised by ourselves than, on the strength of these notions, 
to refuse to recogmse an essential identity between the subject which 
forms the umfymg principle of the expenenced world, and that which, as m 
us, qualifies us for an experience of it It becomes time to consider 
whether the characteristics of thought, even as exercised by us, are not 
rather to be sought in the unity of its object as presented to all men, and 
m the continuity of all experience in regard to that object, than in the 
incidents of an mdiviJual life which is but for a day, or m abihties of 
which any man can boast that he has more than his neighbour.” {.Prole- 
gomena to Ethics, Book I, Chapter I, section 47.) 
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' rablc union constitute the aotivity of consciousness — ^“one and 
the same living world of exj^erience which, considered as the 
manifold object presented 1:^ a self-distinguishing subject to 
itself, may be called feeling, and, considered as the subject pre- 
senting such an object to itself, may be called thought ” Taken 
separately, each becomes a mere abstraction to which no reality 
corresponds, either in the facts of the world or in the conscious- 
ness to which those facts are relative 

There is, therefore, m meaning in the question concerning 
the origin of either thought or feeling, in the sense in which it 
is intended to trace them to some more ultimate source — such 
as a world of things-in-themselyes The explanatory connection 
between a phenomenon and its conditions is one that obtains 
only in and for consciousness, no such connection can obtain 
between consciousness and anjrthing else, since the consciousness 
itself, whether considered as feeling or as thought, is that by 
reference to which everything is accounted for and does not in 
its turn admit of being accounted for, in the sense that any 
'whence’ or ‘why’ can bo assigned for it All of our explanatory 
principles fall within the world of possible experience and spring 
from the spiritual prindpte~of*tralty which Is basal within that 
world, neither T3iat~w0rld nor its organizing principle can be 
explained in the ordinary sense of the word. In short, the world 
of possible experience is the only intelligible world. 

We are now at length in position to see the necessity of the 
conclusion that there is a spiritual principle in nature The 
obstacle that stood in the way of our reaching this conclusion 
in the first place was due to the distinction (insisted upon espe- 
cially by Kant) between two natures — the nature of phenomena 
and the nature of things-in-themselves — and our consequent 
doubt as to whether what is characteristic of the one may legiti- 
mately be said to be characteristic of the other, since they were 
supposed to be quite opposite. We have meanwhile seen, how- 
ever, that there is no ground for the distinction; we have seen 
that the nature of things-in-themselves is a meaningless abstrac- 
tion, and that the only intelligible nature ist that of phenomena 
— existence under definite and unalterable relations. We may 
therefore set aside our doubt, and say finally that nature, in 
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the only sense in which it can for us have any meaning, namely, 
as a knowable order of connected facts, implies something other 
than itself as the condition of its being what it is. 

“Of that something else we are entitled to say, positively, that 
it is a self-distinqiishin g co nsciousness . because the function 
which it must fulfil in order to render the relations of phe- 
nomena, and with them nature, possible, is one which, on how- 
ever limited a scale, we ourselves exercise in the acquisition of 
experience, and exercise only by means of such a consciousness 
We are further entitled to say of it, negatively, that the rela- 
tions by which, through its action, phenomena are determined 
are not relations of it — not relations by which it is itself deter- 
mined. They arise out of its presence to phenomena, or the 
presence of phenomena to it, but the very condition of their 
thus arising is that the unifying consciousness which constitutes 
them should not itself be one of the objects related ” In shortt 
the spiritual principle in nature is a self-distinguishmg selH 
consciousness, which is the ground of all relations whatsoever! 
among phenomena and does not itself stand in any relations toj 
something outside and beyond, it is an eternal and all-inclusive 
self-consciousness 

4. Human Consciousness and the Spiritual Principle 
IN Nature 

The final point for consideration concerns the relation which 
obtains between the spiritual principle in nature and our own 
consciousness. And, first, we must be clear as to the point at 
issue. 

The spiritual principle in nature is, as we have just seen, an 
eternal self-consciousness It is a self-consciousness, because of 
the function it fulfils in rendering nature possible; it is eternal, 
because it is the source of all relations and time involves rela- 
tions. But human consciousness is pnma facie through-and- 
through temporal; it seems to be an order of events which is 
adequately pictured by the figure of the stream, and so we speak 
of the ‘stream of gonsciousness’ as if consciousness were only 
a bare succession of states. Thus anses the question: How is 
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the purely temporal human conciousness related to the eternal 
consciousness implied in nature? And at first glance there seems 
to be no intelligible answer to the question. 

But the difficulty is more apparent than real, based as it is 
on the false assumption that the prima fade view of finite 
consciousness is the final view. That such an assumption is false 
we have, indeed, already seen. It may once again be exposed by 
the following considerations 

There is an important difference between an act of thought 
and an object of thought. The act of thought is a particular 
state of perceiving, conceiving, and the like; an object of thought 
IS that of which in those particular states we are conscious. 
Now consciousness may be, and frequently is, identified with 
an act of thought , and when this identification is made it natu- 
rally follows that consciousness is merely temporal, since acts 
of thought are only successive apprehensive attitudes and as 
such are temporal events It follows also, if the identification 
IS made, that the object of thought stands over against con- 
sciousness as something alien to it. But the identification of 
consciousness with an act of thought is based on a confusion, 
and at best expresses but half of the truth. The full truth is 
that consciousness is exhibited in the structure of the object 
as well as in separate acts of thought This is a general truth, 
but we may turn to the case of perception for its illustration. 
There is general agreement that no perception is possible apart 
from what Locke called “actual present sensation ” But the 
actual present sensation is never quite the object perceived, 
otherwise the object would be exactly the same for all per- 
ceivers and this is notoriously not the case The object perceived 
is, rather, a synthesis of sensations — a synthesis which “implies 
the action of a subject which thinks of its feelings, which dis- 
tinguishes them from itself and can thus present them to itself 
as facts ’’ The object perceived, therefore, is not alien to nor 
independent of consciousness, but is a construction of it; con- 
sciousness enters into the very texture of the object “It is rela- 
tions of which the percipient consciousness is the sustainer, 
which exist only through its action, that make the object, as 
in each case the percipient perceives it, what it is to him.” 
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And this is true of all objects, whether of the act of perceiving 
or of any other act of thought. 

Now, as thus basal within the constitution of objects of 
thought, consciousness cannot be merely one event among other 
events in a mental history, or “any sort of succession of phe- 
nomena.” On the contrary, it is strictly out of time The sensa- 
tion which forms the nucleus of the perception is indeed an event 
in time, and its presentation to consciousness is also an event m 
time; but "the content of the pre.sentation, the perception of 
this or that object, depends on the presence of that which in 
occurrence is past, as a fact united in one consciousness 
with the fact of the sensation now occurring.” And that con- 
sciousness itself cannot be subject to the conditions of time; it 
must be non-temporaP® 

Thus it would appear that the diflBculty before us is, in prin- 
ciple, overcome. When we speak of ‘our’ consciousness, we may 
mean either of two things We may mean (a) a process of time, 
a stream of states, contingent and intermittent; or we may mean 
(b) a non-temporal synthesis which is foundational within the 
temporal process as the ‘sustainer’ of its content and order. Of 
course, this does not mean that in man there is a double con- 
sciousness , it means only that “the one indivisible reality of our 
consciousness cannot be comprehended in a single conception ” 
The consciousness of man is at once temporal and non-temporal 
— as consisting of states or ‘acts’ it is temporal; as constituting 
relations among states (objects) it is non-temporal. 

There is a sense, to be sure, in which the non-temporal aspect 
of human consciousness seems to change, the very conscious- 
ness which holds together successive events as equally present 
apparently has itself a history in time and comes to be what 
it has not been But this must not blind us to the other side 
of the matter, such consciousness, in coming to be what it has 
not been, is still coming to be itself. “Every step forward in 
real intelligence, w’hethcr in the way of addition to what we 
call the stock of human knowledge, or of an appropriation by 

t 

Compare Bradley’s views on the ‘timeless’ self referred to m the foot- 
note on p 46 above Bradley’s, criticism should be read m connection with 
the pomt which Green here makes. 
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the individual of some part of that stock, is only explicable on 
supposition that successive reports of the senses, successive 
efforts of attention, successive processes of observation and 
experiment, are determined by the consciousness that all things 
form a related whole — a consciousness which is operative 
throughout their succession and which at the same time realises 
itself through them ” So we seem free to maintain that on this 
side of human consciousness is found the link that logically 
binds it to the eternal consciousness in nature. For on this side, 
consciousness has no history; into it time does not enter; only 
the reproduction or expression of it is subject to time. It is, 
therefore, in principle identical with the eternal consciousness, 
which gathers all things into “the timeless unity of knowledge.” 
And this is our answer to the question before us’ The finite 
consciousness in its non-temporal aspect is an imperfect repro- 
duction of the eternal consciousness in nature; and through its 
various states, its history in time, it gradually becomes the 
vehicle of this eternally complete consciousness. 

Herein, it should be noted, lies the true freedom of man, both 
as intelligence and as will And in conclusion we may comment 
briefly on each of these points. 

As has just been shown in the preceding analysis of the char- 
acteristics of man’s knowledge, it is evident that “his conscious- 
ness would not be what it is, as knowing, or as a subject of 
intelligent experience, but for the self-realization or reproduction 
in it ... of an eternal consciousness, not existing in time but 
the condition of there being an order in time, not an object of 
experience but the condition of there being an intelligent ex- 
perience.” And on the basis of this fact we may say that man 
is a “free cause” as an intelligent being The spiritual principle 
implied in nature is such a cause, since nature has no character 
which is not given it by the action of this principle. This prin- 
ciple, in turn, cannot be an ‘effect’ of natural events, and is not 
determined as an ordinary event is determined, since its char- 
acter is given by its own action and self-determination. Now 
the action of man’s ‘mind’ in knowledge iS a reproduction of 
that principle in nature, and is essentially at one with it; there- 
fore, man as intelligence is a “free cause” in the same sense. 
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Of course, it must not be denied that human consciousness, on 
one side, is empirically determined; and there is here no inten- 
tion to deny this. What is afiBrmed is merely a reiteration of what 
has been already shown at length and what is clearly the fact, 
namely, that the successive phenomena of our mental history, 
together with the mechanical and biological processes presup- 
posed in them, do not make up the complete account of con- 
scionsness as knowing, but imply a non-temporal principle which 
underlies and makes possible that history itself And herein lies 
the freedom of man as intelligence. 

Essentially the same is true of man as will The problem of 
the freedom of will resolves itself, on analys’s, into the problem 
of the strongest motive, since in any given case the will is pre- 
cisely the strongest motive — ^“such a motive is the will in act.” 
Now a motive is “an idea of an end, which a self-conscious sub- 
ject presents to itself, and which it strives and tends to realise.” 
Thus, for example, when Esau sells his birthright for a mess 
of pottage, his real motive is not his hunger, but his conception 
of himself as finding for the time his greatest good in the satis- 
faction of his hunger Consequently, that which is basal in the 
motivation of human conduct is the self or the man When we 
ask what is to be understood by this ‘self’ or ‘man,’ we find 
that we are dealing with precisely the same principle as that 
implied in knowledge “We mean by it a certain reproduction 
of itself on the part of the eternal self-conscious subject of the 
world — a reproduction of itself to which it makes the processes 
of animal life organic, and which is qualified and limited by 
the nature of those processes, but which is so far essentially a 
reproduction of the one supreme subject, implied in the existence 
of the world, that the product carries with it under all its limita- 
tions and qualifications the characteristic of being an object to 
itself. It is the particular human self or person, we hold, thus 
constituted, that in every moral action, virtuous or vicious, pre- 
sents to itself some possible state or achievement of its own as 
for the time its greatest good, and acts for the sake of that 
good.” And this is what we mean by the ‘free will ’ The freedom 
of the will, thus, is identical in principle with the freedom of 
intelligence; in both instances freedom is grounded in the same 
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eternal consciousness which is implied in the constitution of 
nature and which reproduces itself in the special succession of 
phenomena we call a finite 'mind/ whether as knowing or as 
acting. 



Chapter III 

JOHN GROTE (1813-1866) 

In the preceding chapter the statement was made that the 
argument of Green shows little of the influence of Hegel, but 
is oriented m the direction of the Critical Philosophy. A detailed 
justification of this statement is not possible here and would 
be out of keeping with the mam purpose of the present survey. 
However, a few observations in support of it will help to carry 
us forward in our historical task 
Green himself avows that he is following Kant quite closely 
in the earlier stages of his argument, and he is at pains to 
indicate the points of essential agreement between him and his 
guide. “So far,” he says in the thirty-eighth section of the 
Prolegomena to Ethics, “we have been following the lead of 
Kant in enquiring what is necessary to constitute, what is im- 
plied in there being, a world of experience — an objective world, 
if by that is meant a world of ascertainable laws, as distin- 
guished from a world of unknowable 'things-in-thcmsclves ’ We 
have followed him also, as we believe every one must who has 
once faced the question, in maintaining that a single active 
self-conscious principle, by whatever name it be called, is neces- 
sary to constitute such a world, as the condition under which 
alone phenomena, i.e. appearances to consciousness, can be re- 
lated to each other in a single umverse This is the irrefragable 
truth involved in the proposition that ‘the understanding makes 
nature.' ” 

In this frank statement of his indebtedness to Kant, Green is 
without doubt correct. For up to the point at which this state- 
ment is inserted, his argument is little more than the reassertion 
of the principles advocated in the earlier portions of the Kntifc 
der rcinen Vemunft, with special emphasis upon the pnnciples 
involved in the deduction of the categories. In his insistence that 
consciousness or understanding is foundational in the experience 
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of nature and that, consequently, consciousness or understanding 
is implied in nature as an object of knowledge and is itself non- 
empirical— in all of this Green clearly follows the lead of Kant 
with no deviation in principle. 

He departs from Kant’s pnnciples in his contention that, in 
the last analysis, there is no justification for distinguishing be- 
tween nature as an object of knowledge and nature as a system 
^of things-m- themselves, but that, on the contrary, the two 
must be identified From this identification follow all the major 
consequences of Green’s argument which are at variance with the 
principles of the Critical Philosophy Even here, however, it is 
Green’s opinion that his argument vanes only from the letter, 
and not from the spirit of Kant’s analysis. For he holds that 
whatever plausibility such a distinction as that drawn by Kant 
between phenomena and noumena may have, arises either from 
an identification of thmgs-in-themselves with the material con- 
ditions of sensations or from the assumption that sensations are 
effects of things-in-thomsclves And cither position, Green urges, , 
is untenable and contravenes the spirit of the Kantian prin- 
ciples (1) To identify thmgs-in-themselves with the ascertain- 
able material conditions of sensations is virtually to identify 
things-m-thcmsclves with phenomena, for “the nature of a sen- 
sation, as dependent upon any motion or configuration of mole- 
cules, is still a nature determined by its relation to other data 
of experience — a relation v Inch (like every other relation within, 
or capable of coming within, experience) the single self-distin- 
guishmg principle, which Kant calls understanding, is needed 
to constitute ’’ And (2) the assumption that sensations are effects 
of things-in-themselves, as differentiated from the ascertainable 
material conditions of those sensations, obviously cannot stand 
in the face of Kant’s doctrine of causation, for “we cannot assert 
such a relation of cause and effect between the things and sensa- 
tion without making the former a member of a relation which, 
as Kant himself on occasion would be ready to remind us, we 
have no warrant for extending beyond the world of experience. 

. . . Causation has no meaning except as ar unalterable con- 
nexion between changes in the world of our experience — an 
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unalterableness of which the basis is the relation of that world 
throughout, with all its changes, to a single subject.” ^ Therefore, 
the denial of the distinction between nature per se and nature 
as an object of knowledge is more in harmony with Kant’s 
principles than is the assertion of the distinction Thus, even 
in his major departure from the Critical Philosophy, Green is, 
in his own view, still a loyal Kantian at heart. 

In all of this there is no evidence of Hegelian influence. There 
is, of course, agreement with Hegel (as, in fact, with most of 
Kant’s immediate successors in Gennanj ) that Kant had failed 
to live up to the logic of his doctrine and had unwittingly fallen 
into the inconsistency of making an abysmal separation between 
appearance and reality. There is also an essential similarity 
between the conclusions reached by the two thinkers. The 
“eternal consciousness” at which Green finally arrives through 
his analysis of the implications of the knowledge of nature has 
much in common with the “Weltgeist” of Hegel But in the 
argument by which Green attains that result there is little 
reminiscent of the Heglian dialectical method In fact, Green 
is averse to that method and speaks rather slightingly of it. 
He thinks that whoever would convincingly present the basal 
truth for which Hegel contends, “though he cannot drink too 
deep of Hegel, should rather sit loose to the dialectical method " 
Thus, so far as Green’s idealistic argument is concerned at any 
rate, it is inaccurate to speak of him as an Hegelian ; the truth 
IS that, from this angle, he is not Hegelian at all 
But John' Grote, who was one of Green’s contemporaries and 
who held the chair of moral philosophy at Cambridge from 1855 
to his death in 1866, outlines an idealistic argument which, 
though apparently independently conceived, is quite in the spirit 
of the Hegelian dialectical method In fact in some of its details 
it is strikingly reminiscent of the earlier stages of consciousness 
as set forth in' Hegel’s remarkable “voyage of discovery,” the 
Phcenomenologie des Geistes. So far as I am aw'are, Grote’s is 
the earliest formulation of this type of argument to be found 
in British philosophy; and, since it has generally been over- 
1 Green, Prolegomena to Ethvee, sections 39, 41. 
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looked by the historians, it needs to be presented here at some 
length.* 

The Exploratio . PhUosophica is, as the author himself de- 
scribes it, “rough notes.” There is nothing systematic about it. 
The argument as developed is quite sketchy, and it is expounded 
by the aid of running critical comments on sundry aspects of 
the views of Fcrricr, Hamilton, Mill, Whewell, and Spencer. 
Despite its unsystematic and incomplete nature, however, the 
Exploratio contains a fairly definite body of doctrines, worked 
out with a logic which is intrinsically important in the move- 
ment of British idealism and which deserves more consideration 
than it has received at the hands of the historians of that move- 
ment That logic I wish here briefly to sketch. 

In stating his own views on “the highest matters of philos- 
ophy” Giote quotes with entire approval the following asser- 
tions of doctrine from the later pages of Perrier's Institutes of 
Metaphysics “Neither the existence nor the non-existcncc of 
things IS conceivable out of relation to our intelligence, and 
therefore the highest and most binding law of all reason is, that 
under no circumstances can a supreme mind be conceived as 
abstracted from the universe. ... To save the universe from 
presenting a contradiction to all reason, intelligence must be 
postulated along with it. . . . In the judgment of reason there 
never can have been a time when the universe was without God. 
. . . Every mind thinks, and mmt think of God (however little 
it may be conscious of the operation which it is performing), 
whenever it thinks of anything as lying beyond all human 

2 During his lifetime Grote issued only one volume on philosophy This 
was Part I of the Exploratio Phtlonophica, and was published in 1865 His 
intention, cxpre.ssed in the Preface to this volume, was to follow it with a 
second volume which was to con-stilute Part II of the work, but this 
intention was frustrated by his death m 1866 He left to his literary execu- 
tor, Josepli B Mayor, a mass of manuscripts with the instruction that 
they be published in whole or in part or not at all, as the executor might 
think fit From these manuscripts the executor selected and published, 
besides scicral incidental papers on various subjects, three substantial 
iclumes as follows Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy (1870), 
Moral Ideals (1876), and Exploratio Philosophica, Part II (1900) 

The argument summarized in the text is drawni pnmarily from the 
Exploratio Philosophica 
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observation, or as subsisting in the absence or annihilation of 
all finite intelligences.”® 

1. Chiticisms of Ferbier 

Though Grote finds himself in the end thus in whole-hearted 
agreement with Fcrrier’s idealistic and theistic conclusion, he 
is by no means committed to the argument by which that con- 
clusion is established On the contrary, he is convinced that 
Ferner’s argument is in some quite important respects faulty in 
its logic and, therefore, unconvmcing 

For one thing, Grote does not attach any great importance to 
Ferrier’s “Euclidic method” and the “show of demonstration” 
which it rather ostentatiously exhibits. Indeed, he feels very 
strongly that such a method is (juite impossible in philosophy. 
The basal defect which he finds in Terrier’s own development 
of it IS the omission of “that most important preliminary, the 
definitions and axioms ” These, Grote urges, are logically funda- 
mental within the “Euclidic method” and until they are supplied 
the method is entirely inconsequential “Till axioms are agreed 
upon, representing a ground common to various thinkers on the 
subject, the most perfect consecution in the demonstration is 
not important ” * Such axioms and definitions, upon which 
agreement is possible, Grote holds to be entirely lacking in 
Terrier’s formulation. Furthermore, he is quite doubtful as to 
whether it is possible to find such a point of departure for serious 
philosophical discussion, primarily for the reason that the 
method itself permits only bare and fruitless rejictition, not 
significant explanation and elaboration, of the propositions that 
are set down at the beginning as axiomatic This, he thinks, is 
illustrated in Terrier’s saying “so repeatedly and so barely” 
that his first proposition is a necessary truth of reason. 

In the second place, Grote is not very greatly impressed by 
Ferrier’s fervent and persistent claims to oi iginality in his theory 
of ignorance He is, indeed, willing to admit that the point 
stressed in the agnoiology is of considerable logical significance, 
but he IS not at ^1 convinced that Terrier was, as he claims to 

» These passages are quoted m Exploratw. Phiiosophica, Part I, 79 

* Ibid , p 54. 
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have been, the first philosopher to see it. The passage in which 
Grote states his view of the matter deserves to be set down in 
full: “Mr. Perrier claims for himself much merit for his 'agnoi- 
ology,’ or theory of ignorance, of that kind which Sir William 
Hamilton is very fond of claiming, namely, that he is here 
onginal, and the first to break new ground. This merit does not 
seem to me so great in philosophy as in some other branches of 
thought or literature, for the reason that the problems of philos- 
ophy are all so intertwined together, that from the first, in the 
touching of any of them, they have all been more or less touched, 
and to distinguish between what is really new, and what is only 
the same thing in other words, is difficult. But the calling atten- 
tion to the difference between ignorance (so to call it) of the 
knowable and that mere nescience (so to call it) which must 
be the state of mind in regard of that which is not matter of 
knowledge, is an observation of much importance If borne in 
mind, it would prevent much foolish talk in depreciation of 
human intelligence ” ® 

The preceding general comments indicate clearly enougli that 
the form of Ferner’s argument and even one of the parts of it 
which Ferrier himself regarded as quite foundational leave 
Grote somewhat cold, despite his general agreement with the 
conclusion which the argument is designed to establish. The 
real significance of the Institutes he seeks, rather, “in the inci- 
dental remarks, and the vuhole manner of thought which they 
exhibit ” As thus appraised, the argument strongly appeals to 
him; in principle it seems to him to stand. He finds, however, 
that Ferrier’s phraseology is ambiguous on two matters of funda- 
mental importance, and he comments critically on these at some 
length A short summary of these comments will conveniently 
serve as a transition to the consideration of Grote’s own con- 
structive formulation, as well as direct the reader’s attention to 
what undoubtedly are basal difficulties in Ferner’s argument. 

The first point is the distmction drawn by Ferrier between 
contingency and necessity — a distinction which plays an im- 
portant role in his argument As Ferrier defipes it, the distinc- 
tion IS that between what can be conceived otherwise than as it 
“ Erplomlio Philoaophica, Pt I, p 66 See also pp 74-75 
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is and what cannot be so conceived; the former is contingent, 
and the latter is necessary. For example, it is conceivable that 
the sun should turn round the earth, but it is not conceivable 
that two straight lines should enclose a space. The proposition 
that the earth rotates about the sun is therefore contingent, 
while the proposition that two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space is necessaiy. Such is Ferner’s view. Now, while Grote 
agrees that the distinction is not without meaning, he is by no 
means willing to admit that it is so sharp and clear-cut as 
Ferrier would have it. “The difference between the necessary and 
contingent,” seems to him, rather, “only a difference of our 
manner of arriving at knowledge, that knowledge which we 
arrive at chiefly by the way of thought and reason has to us 
more of the character which we call necessity: that which is 
more of experience, acquaintance, testimony, is contingential • 
but we cannot draw a line we cannot say, one portion of knowl- 
edge is and must be known to us m the one way, another part 
in the other: so far as the contingential is true knowledge, is 
certain, not approximate only or hypothetical, it might have been 
arrived at by the road of thought, and then it would have been 
to be called necessary: and, on the other hand, there is no 
thought which is not experience ... we find out everything: 
after that which we start with, our own existence ” * The differ- 
ence between Ferrier and his critic here concerns a basal epis- 
temological issue, and it marks a significant attitude on the part 
of Grote with reference to the nature of knowledge — an attitude 
which, as we shall see below, underlies much of his metaphysical 
doctrine 

The other point of difference between the two is related to 
a matter closely connected with the foregoing, and is involved 
in the first proposition with which Ferrier’s argument begins. 
Here, despite the fact that Ferrier holds the proposition to be 
axiomatic and necessary, Grote discovers an ambiguity in the 
very meaning of the proposition — an ambiguity which, he thinks, 
vitiates Ferrier’s argument, and which when cleared away dis- 
closes its correct pmphasis “When Mr. Ferrier says that we 
think the subject with the object, I rather question the term 
* Ibid , p 75 Italics are in the text Cf also pp 80-82. 
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‘object’ in this application: if, till the subject is added to it, 
there is no knowledge, it is not as yet, or itself, the object. And 
Mr. Ferrier hardly suflBciently explains whether he means to 
pass from the notion of ourselves as knowing, or from knowledge 
being ‘knowledge that we know,’ which of itself, I think, is not 
very important, to the notion of ourselves, or part of ourselves, 
known in the object, which ts the important one It is this 
which really leads on, m the chain of thought, to the notion 
of knowledge being the meeting, through the intervention of 
phenomenal matter and the conversion of it into intellectual 
objects, with the thoughts, proceeding in the opposite direction, 
of mind or a mind like our own, however, wider and vaster.” ^ 

2. The Constructive Argument. Philosophy and 
Phenomenalism 

The view adumbrated in the last sentence of the preceding 
quotation is the view which, though here attributed with doubt- 
ful accuracy to Ferner, is avowedly accepted by Grote himself. 
His mam quarrel over the point is that the ambiguity involved 
in Ferner’s original proposition darkens the entire argument. 
What formulation Grote himself prefers we shall henceforth try 
to let him state in his own manner. 

(a) In the first place, we are called upon to note a distinc- 
tion of importance — ^that, namely, between the view of phe- 
nomenalism and the view of philosophy. ‘‘The point of difference 
is that in the former we look upon what we find out by physical 
research as ultimate fact, so far as we are concerned, and upon 
conformity with it as the test of truth so that nothing is ad- 
mitted as true except so far as it follows by some process of 
inference from this. In opposition to this, the contrasted view 
IS to the effect, that for philosophy, for our entire judgment 
about things, we must go beyond this, or rather go further back 
than it, the ultimate fact really (however for the purposes of 
physical science we may assume the former) for us — ^the basis 
upon which all rests — being not that thinp exist, but that we 
know them, i.e., think of them as existing: ^he order of thinp 
in this view is not, existence first, and then knowledp with 
I Exploratto Philosophica, pp 67-68. Author’s italics. 
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regard to this or to parts of it arising in whatever manner; but 
knowledge first, involving or implying the existence of what is 
known, but logically at least, pnor to it, and conceivably more 
extensive than it, and not all meeting with application. In 
the former view, knowledge about things is looked upon as a 
possibly supervening accident to them or of them ih the latter 
view, their knowableness is a part, and the most important part, 
of their reality or essential being In the former view, mind is 
supposed to follow, desultorily and accidentally, after matter of 
fact: in the latter view mind or consciousness begins with recog- 
nising itself as a part of an entire supposed matter of fact or 
universe, and next as correspondent, in its subjective character, 
to the whole of this besides as object, while the understanding 
of this latter as known, germinates into the notion of the recog- 
nition of other mind or reason in it.”* 

The distinction between the two views Grote expresses more 
technically, and perhaps more precisely, in the following pas- 
sage. “The phenomenal verb is ‘is’ in the sense of ‘exist,’ with 
immediate application of it to certain objects of our thought: 
the thought itself, the nature of the existence, the grounds of our 
supposition of it, not entering into consideration. The verb of 
philosophy, or when our point of departure is consciousness or 
our own personality, is one which has scarcely existence in popu- 
lar language, we might consider it to be ‘feel’ used neutrally, 
or ‘feel ourselves’ (the Greek adverb. In this con- 

sciousness, in the philosopher’s view, is the root of all certainty 
or knowledge ” * By phenomenalism, then, is meant that view 
which sharply abstracts the objects of knowledge from the fact 
of knowledge, and undertakes to deal with those ‘objects’ “ 

>Ibtd, p 59 

® Ibid , p 4 “The problem of philosophy," Grote adds to the above 
quotation, “is the finding the relation between existence and this ” It is 
important for an understanding of Grote’s general argument to note that 
he is not willing to admit that the ‘object’ can be wholly neglected in the 
view of philosophy; on the contrary, it is quite important The faculties 
of knowledge which “might know anjdhing” indifferently are the “counter- 
part abstraction to phenomenalism” and are not worth discussing In this 
abstraction, he thinlj^s, lies the basal mistake of Kant’s analysis, (Cf also 
op. cit , pp. 17-18 ) j 

to Grote is particularly insistent upon clarity m the use of this term If 
we wish to try the clearness of a philosopher’s thought, it seems to me that 
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taken in this abstraction By the view of philosophy (sometimes 
called by Grote the view of the “higher logic” — not, however, 
with “reference to any comparative superiority”), on the other 
hand, is meant the view which emphasizes the fact of knowledge 
or consciousness as fundamental, rather than the ‘objects’ taken 
in abstraction from the fact of knowledge 

(b) Within its own province, and in its own way, phenomenal- 
ism IS true enough , and if any alien elements are introduced into 
it, false science results Nevertheless, it is an abstract view and 
is therefore not entirely satisfactory, one must go beyond it to 
the philosophical view. That such is the case may be made 
evident by a consideration and analysis of the view itself. 

Viewed phenomenally, the universe is the universe as con- 
ceived by physical science And what sort of a universe is this? 
Space and time are realities in virtue of their relation (which 
Grote conceives as that of being ‘filled’) to matter and move- 
ment What they arc filled with is not ‘things,’ but matter (which 
is a changing notion) and what we may loosely term “natural 
agents” or forces in matter Through the action of these upon 
our own bodies matter comes to have what, in reference to our- 
selves, may be called sensible qualities (taste, pressure, weight, 
and the like) From the phenomenal point of view, things remain 
puzzles, tor each involves unity, and unity from the standpoint 
of phenomenalism is a mystery Nor is there anything to be 
gained here by appealing to ‘law’; for on the phenomenal level 
law is itself a puzzle 

The root difficulty in phenomenalism, however, if phenomenal- 
ism be taken as final, lies in the very knowledge of which phe- 
nomenalism itself is supposed to be an expression. In the first 
place, there is for phenomenalism no ‘mind’ in the philosophical 
sense of the term. ‘We’ can here mean only our animated bodies 
Consequently ‘knowing,’ in so far as it has any meaning at all 
on this level, is merely physical contact between the space-time 
order of events and our bodies — a contact, the circuit of which 
in the animated body, the physiologist may or may not be able 
to complete In other words, knowledge here c#n mean only the 

the crucial test is his use of the term ‘object’ m application to knowledge.” 
(Exploratto Philosophica, Part I, 61.) 
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complicated and mutual action of the various “natural agents” 
between the bodily frame of each of us and the rest of the 
material universe. And it is not easy to see how such knowledge 
could give us the sort of world v hich in fact wc do know, and 
which even phenomenalism supposes that we know. Further- 
more, the only test of truth which is open to phenomenalism 
is that of “harmonizing all our sensitive powers and all the 
different experience of different men” — unless one wishes to add 
the test of utility, which in the end reduces to the other. 

This criterion does apply in distinguishing illusions What 
is not true for all our sensitive powers, so far as they can be 
brought into comparison, is not phenomen'illy true at all. But 
where only one sensitive power is invol'’'cd there is no test 
whether there is illusion or not, and it is difficult to stretch 
the test to apply to all cases where the question of truth is in- 
volved. Finally, knowledge for phenomenalism is an inessential 
accident, existence is the basal fact, while knowledge is a mere 
possibility which may on occasion supervene. 

Thus, in “the simply phcnomenalist spirit” there is something 
“inexpressibly depressing and desolate.” Knowledge here is largely 
meaningless, and the object of knowledge is vague and inchoate 
“The progress of knowledge, so far as we can be true to this man- 
ner of thought, is the passing oh unmeaningly, we might say the 
falling helplessly, from one view to a fresh one in a course which 
IS not advance towards an end but the getting further and fur- 
ther into a hopeless infinity.” We are compelled, then, to pass 
on from the phenomenalist view to the philosophic.al. 

(c) The philosophical view, as we have already seen, starts 
from consciousness We find here a certainty which is beyond 
cavil, and which is much more mtimate than any phenomenal 
certainty can possibly be. "Whether anything beyond ourselves 
exist or not, we are at least certain that we feel, i,e., that feel- 
ing, pleasure and pain, are realities, and individual to what, in 
virtue of this feeling or consciousness, we call ourselves: and 
that so far as consciousness is a proof or a fit suggestive of 
existence, ‘cogito't of ‘sum/ we ourselves exist.” “ And it is to be 

“ Ibtd , Pt I, p 15 

Ibid , pp 18-J9 
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particularly noted that the ‘we’ of consciousness is quite different 
from the ‘we’ of phenomenalism, the former is feeling, while the 
latter is simply our bodies. 

The certainty of consciousness, with which we thus begin, is 
also certainly double We no sooner feel ourselves to exist than 
we feel something besides ourselves to exist also The two feel- 
ings are the same fact looked at from different points of view, 
not two distinct facts The feeling of existence is inherently 
dual and on analysis resolves itself into ‘being’ and ‘feeling,’ the 
difference between the two being that the first is sharable be- 
tween ourselves and something else while the second is not thus 
sharable Thus the distinction between the notion of individu- 
ality and that of being is coeval with consciousness; conscious- 
ness involves both. “The matter may be best understood thus; 
if we, any of us, were the solitary existence, the simple monad, 
of the universe, though the notion of feeling or individuality 
would exist in us, I do not think that of existence would — we 
feel for ourselves, but we are not for and by ourselves, we are 
something; that is, in other words, in the notion be there is 
something quasi-genenc, and it implies already a state of things, 
an universe ” 

We may therefore say that intellectually we are bom into a 
universe “It is not really correct to say, as an ultimate fact 
which cannot and need not be accounted for, that we refer our 
first feelings of iileasure and pain (or some of them) to a cause 
independent of us, for the distinction begins earlier than this, 
and as early as we have the consciousness which answers to the 
language ‘our feelings’ we have the idea of an universe, large 
or small, of which we arc a part” All of our later knowledge 
is contained ‘seminally’ in this first experience, our so-called 
progress in knowledge consists simply “in the gradual making 
acquaintance with that which is thus revealed to us ” Knowl- 
edge, therefore, is a process which consists largely in self-eorrec- 
tion “It proceeds as it were by hitches, and every step in it 
together with truth contains error, which the next or an after 
step corrects ” It is through such a process “tjiat the dim uni- 
verse which is the ground or counter-notion of primitive con- 
^^Exploralto Philosophica, Pt I, pp 22-23 Author’s italics. 
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sciousness, the reality or state of things in which, so soon as 
we understand anything, we understand ourselves as existing, 
takes form and fullness and particularity.” This gradual mak- 
ing acquaintance with that which is thus revealed to us and 
giving it content and form, fullness and particulanty, is the 
process of philosophical speculation. 

(d) Hereupon Grote enters upon an account of some of the 
details of this growing universe Space, time, matter, and things, 
as they present themselves from this point of view, are dealt 
with at some length, as are also the notions of eausality and 
unity A ‘scale’ of consciousness is roughly suggested, m which 
consciousness, as progressively sensation, will, and intelligence, 
is rather vaguely differentiated And in parts of the second 
volume of the Exploratio, especially m Book II, the question 
of immediate knowledge is taken up and the distinction between 
‘‘knowledge of acquaintance” and ‘‘knowledge of judgment” is 
drawn and more or less fully discussed But all of this survey 
IS sketchy, and some portions of it are now quite outgrown; 
nor does it readily lend itself to systematic summary There 
are involved in it, however, some jirinciples which are important 
for Grote’s general argument, and these may here be set down 
in conclusion of our expository statement. 

The first and most basal of these is the thesis that conscious- 
ness or feeling develops in conjunction with phenomenal fact, 
from which, as has been noted above, he holds, it can be sep- 
arated only by abstraction The historical development of 
knowledge ‘‘is the continued exercise of the mind in judgment 
in conjunction with the continued communication, by the senses, 
•with phenomenal fact.” Knowledge is not simply a matter of 
successive experiences on the one side, nor is it the vague and 
loose exercise of judgment on the other; it is rather the two in 
conjunction “In judgment, for it to be knowledge, there must 
be something to judge or be judged, in experience, for it to be 
knowledge, there must be notice or exercise of the will.” “ And 

^*lbtd, pp 23, 24 

Ibid , p 30 The Doint here is emphasized by Grote in numerous places 
and various contexts*^ Compare, for example, the followmg “We are every 
moment, by means of the sejisitive and motive ner\es of our body, hitting, 
Irnfielfitig ourselves against, one thing after another m nature but all this 
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this dual nature of knowledge is for Grote’s argument of quite 
foundational signihcance. 

In it lies the basis for his denial of such a sharp distinction 
between necessary and contingent truth as is drawn by Ferrier. 
For Grote, as we have already noted, the difference between 
the two is only a difference in our manner of arriving at truth — 
not a difference in the nature of the truth arrived at And we 
can now see why he holds this view The fragmentary and con- 
tingent nature of the sort of knowledge called experimental is 
not to be attributed to our faculties of knowledge at all, but 
to “our scnsive powers and our corporeal frame”; its inco- 
herence and unsatisfactoriness arise “because our powers of 
sensitive communication do not constitute a consistent and uni- 
versal physiomcter so to call it.” If they were such, then experi- 
ential knowledge would be necessary knowledge; for, then, it 
would adequately meet the demands of intelligence 

Again, the universe of ‘things’ is based on, and arises in, 
consciousness alone Such a universe is not possible for phe- 
nomenalism, since no principle of unity is, at this level, avail- 
able. At this level, all we can possibly have is invariable con- 
nection (causation) between different portions of matter, or 
that which fills space It is by no means clear, however, how 
the phenomenalist is really to know either things or causal con- 
nections, in the only sense in which knowledge is strictly possible 
for him at his level For a ‘thmg’ is only a given portion of 
matter, and a ‘cause’ is only an invariable antecedent, but fact 
is continuous, and in phenomenalism there is no ground for dis- 
criminating between one thing and another or for saying that 
one thing is antecedent to another ‘Things’ are, as it were, 
carved out of the continuous and undiscriminated phenomenal 
whole by consciousness itself; consciousness is the principle of 
individuation. There are, to be sure, certain lines or nuances 
in the phenomenal continuum which consciousness follows in 
this operation We distinguish one thing from another in space, 
for instance, partly at least because it is of such a size and 

(and this is all that our experience of itself is) wouM' be fruitless, unless 
we were thinking all the while.” [Exploralio, II, 305 The italics here, as in 
the quotation given in the text, are all in the onginal ) 
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shsps. Rut in the notion of ‘thingness’ there is slways involved 
more than this phenomenal discreteness. A reference of the por- 
tion of matter called a 'thing’ to our consciousness is required, 
since our notice of things is from the first interested “A ‘thing’ 
is what we may use or make, or if not we, what others may 
use or have made. Our notice of things is in this way from the 
first . . . interested: what makes them individualities or things 
to us is originally a supposed relation to ourselves ” A world 
of ‘things’ and relations among things, thus, involves a necessary 
reference to consciousness. 

The major problem at issue in the preceding discussion of 
the ‘thing’ is, of course, the problem of unity. And the principle 
defended in that discussion, Grote thinks, holds universally. 
Therefore, in thinking the universe as systematic we ‘humanize’ 
it, since system is of mind alone Progress in knowledge does 
not consist in merely following fact, it consists rather in 
“actively speculating, imagining, anticipating, meeting the frag- 
mentariness of experience by belief in the reason of things and 
in the connectedness of all ’’ ” Thus it is that mind gradually 
discovers itself in experience, and so comes at last to find itself 
‘at home’ there. 

The instructed reader will, of course, observe much in the 
argument of Grote which is quite in the spirit of the Hegelian 
tradition, but there is no apparent evidence that Hegel actually 
exerted any very great influence on him The argument, how- 
ever, is inadequately formulated, there are many gaps m it 
and underlying assumptions are not developed Nevertheless 
Grote deserves credit for being the first among British idealists 
to emphasize, however inadequately, the importance of an argu- 
ment which in principle was foundational in the work of some 
of his successors in the movement, such as Bradley, Bosanquet, 
and Royce. 

IS /bid, p 61 Compare Hegel’s discussion of the ‘This’ m the first part 
of the Phaenomenologie des Geisles 

Exploratw PMosophvca, Part II, 312 I may venture to translate the 
TTiPaning of Grote here to be that progress in knowledge consists in trans- 
forming ‘contingent into ‘necessary’ truth, or, perhaps better, in appre- 
hending ‘contingent’ truth as ‘necessary ’ 



Chapter IV 

FRANCIS HERBERT BRADLEY (1846-1924) 

“Francis Herbert Bradley is the most important English 
representative of the tendency which may be described as the 
New Idealism/’ This is the opinion of Harald Hoffding as ex- 
pressed Tn his Brief History of Modem Thought. In his lectures 
on Modem Philosophers the same critic refers to Bradley as 
“England’s most renowned thinker of recent times ” Professor 
J. H. Muirhcad, in his Preface to the first volume of Contem- 
porary British Philosophy, asserts- “Mr F H Bradley has been 
by general acknowledgment the foremost figure in British philos- 
ophy (perhaps in the philosophy of our time in any country) for 
the last generation " By common consent of the contributors 
to the second volume of this work, it was dedicated to Bradley 
as one “to whom British philosophy owed the impulse that gave 
it new life m our time ” 

All of these estimates of Bradley’s importance in the history 
of British philosophy are, without doubt, justified No British 
philosopher of Bradley’s generation deserves to be jilaced above 
him, and there are few to compare with him in scope of vision 
or in vigor and incisiveness of analytical ability No one has 
exerted a greater influence on his contemporaries, in England or 
outside Certainly in the history of British idealism his position 
is an outstanding one. 

Like Green, Bradley is an unsparing critic of the traditional 
British philosophy. Its atomistic view of experience seemed to 
him, as it had seemed to Green, a hopelessly blind alley in 
epistemology and ethics, and m both his Ethical Studies and his 
Principles of Logic he subjected it to a merciless criticism which, 
in some of its aspects at least, may well be taken as final. The 
principles underlying this criticism are essen^ally the same as 
those at the basis of Green’s elaborate Introductions to his edi- 
tion of the works of Hume, but Bradley’s formulation of these 
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principles is his own, and in many respects it marks a decided 
advance beyond Green 

In his statement of the idealistic argument, Bradley’s de- 
parture from Green is quite marked. His emphasis is rather in 
the spirit of John Grote. Of course, Bradley is more or less con- 
sciously under the influence of Hegel, to whom he occasionally 
acknowledges his indebtedness. But whether he should be called 
an Hegelian and in what sense, is a question which is of no 
concern to us here and the discussion of it would be largely 
idle ^ He is no mere borrower of other men’s ideas, and, though 
there can be no doubt of the influence of German thinkers, par- 
ticularly Hegel, Bradley’s construction is always his own. In 
that construction his peculiar genius appears in its fullest inci- 
siveness and gives us perhaps the first statement of the case of 
British idealism, wholly freed from theological bias and imbued 
with a healthy skepticism — a statement which haa to be reck 
oned with by all later thinkers, idealist and non-idealist alike 
It is that statement n ith which we are concerned in this chapter 

Replying directly to certain criticisms of his most importam 
metaphysical treatise, Appearance and Reality, Bradley writes 
in the Appendix to the second edition of that work' “The actua 
starting-point and basis of this work is an assumption aboui 
truth and reality I have assumed that thefobject of mctaphysici 
ia. tp find a general view w'hich will satisfy the intellect, and ] 
have assumed that whatever succeeds in doing this is real anc 
true, and that whatever fails is neither This is a doctrine which, 
so far as I see, can neither be proved nor questioned The proof 
or the question, it seems to me, must imply the truth of the 
doctrine, and, if that is not assumed, both vanish ” In 1911 he 
described his general position as follows: “^ality for me . . . 
is one individual Experience It is a higher unity above our 
immediate experience, and above all ideality and relations. It is 
above thought and will and aesthetic perception But, though 
transcending these modes of experience, it includes them all 
^ fully. Such a whole is Reality, and, as against this whole, truth 

1 In any event, it seems to me wrong to say of Bradley, as Hoffding does, 
that "he must be caSed far more a Kantian than a Hegehan ” {Modem 
Philosophers, p. 66 ) This w true of Green no doubt, but hardly of 
Bradley. 
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IS merely ideal. It is indeed never a mere idea, for certainly there 
are no mere ideas. It is Reality appearing and expressing itself in 
that one-sided way which we call ideal Hence truth is identical 
with Reality in the sense that, in order to perfect itself, it 
would have to become Reality On the other side truth, while 
it is truth, differs from Reality, and, if it ceases to be different, 
would cease to be true But how in detail all this is possible, 
cannot be understood ” “ 

These two quotations together state in summary fashion 
Bradley’s view of the assumption with which he begins, the 
general conclusion of his philosophy, and the direction of the 
argument by which the conclusion it reached The aim of the 
following exposition is to draw out the points here involved, and 
particularly to elaborate the argument indicated The argument 
falls conveniently under several heads, which may be set down 
as an aid in the exposition — (1) The Given' Immediate Experi- 
ence, (2) The Relational Level Its Genesis, (3) Terms and 
Relations: Appearance, (4) Reality, the Absolute; (5) Reality 
and Appearance Degrees of Reality ® 

1 The Given. Immedute Experience 

What is directly given in experience must constitute the point 
of departure for philosophical speculation On this proposition 

^From an art.cle in Mind, July, 1911, reprinted in Essays on Truth and 
Reality, pp 343-344 The position here suggested with reference to ‘mere 
ideas’ is different fiom that advocated earlier m I’nnctples of Logic (1883) , 
and the difference is important The position here, that there are no 
‘mere’ ideas but all ideas qualify reality, is the one which Biadley in the 
end holds to be true (Cf Essays on Truth and Reality, Chapter HI, espe- 
cially the foot-note p 29 ) 

® Bradley’s chief works arc Ethical Studies (1876), second edition, with 
additional notes by the author (1927), Principles of Logic (1883) , Appear- 
ance and Reality 0893) , second edition, with an Appendix (1897) , Essays 
on Truth and Reality (1914) The last volume is composed of articles pre- 
viously published in the journals, mostly in Mivd 

The argument presented m this chapter is taken primanly from Ap- 
pearance and Reality and the Essays on Truth and Reality, since these are 
the volumes in which the author’s principles are set forth in their latest 
form The Ethical Studies is drawn upon for the treatment of the ethical 
and religious consciousness, however, while the general principles of the 
Logic, of course, underlie the whole From the earlier to the later of 
Bradley’s writmgs there is no important change of prmciple in his 
philosophy. 
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there is general agreement, but widely divergent views are held 
concerning the nature of immediate experience. So our first step 
must be to inquire into the form of ex perience which is immedi- 
ate and given. " ■ 

It is sometimes supposed that immediate experience is a mani- 
fold of different objects, and that the business of philosophy is 
to bring this manifold into a imity and to explain how this is 
both possible and necessary At othci times, however, it is 
maintained that immediate experience is an unanalysable cor- 
relation of subject and object, knower and known, and that the 
problem of philosophy is simply to read off the implications of 
this correlation for a theory of the w'orld * Neither of these views 
can in the end be justified Both are vitiated by a common false 
assumption, namely, that the immediate type of experience is 
to be found at the relational level As relational, experience is 
already an ideal construction and yields to analysis , it is there- 
fore not immediate experience Such experience is to be sought, 
and found, only below the relational level; and this fact we now 
proceed to establish 

If, looking for immediate experience and following the genetic 
method, you push your analysis back to the simplest form of 
experience, what you seem always to find type of PYpcncncc 
wh ich can be described only a s a simply, felt manifold in- which 
there are no distinctions among qualities In it “there is nothing 
beyonlwhat is presented, what is and is felt, or is rather felt 
simply. There is no memory or ima^nation or hope or fear or 
thought or will, and no perception of difference or likeness There 
are in short no relations and no feelings, only feeling It is all 
one blur with differences that work and that are felt, but not 
discriminated.” ® Co nsidered genetically, then, immediate experi- 
ence is_a simply felt wh ole in which differe nc es are functiona lly 
p resent but not distinguished 

Again, if you turn your attention to the level of experience 

« Compare the views of Ferrier, Green, and Grote on the point 

» “Association and Thought,” Mind, Vol XII, 363 Compare the view of 
“pure experience” as held bv William James and stated bv him, for in- 
stance, in his Essayt m Radical Emjnnctsm, Chapters II and III Note 
Bradley’s criticism of* this view and the distinction he draws between it 
and his notion of “immediate experience” in Appendix III to Chapter V 
of hi8 Essays on Tr^h and beahty 
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Inhere terms and relations are explicitly distinguished and search 
there for the immediate, what you find is the same undifferen- 
tiated whole of feeling You find a dee p-lying felt totality which 
is non-relational in nature, and on i^ic^the relational fe atures 
characteristic of this higher level are seen to depeni^Of course, 
at this higher level you do have subject and object together 
with all the distinctions which these involve But subject and 
object and their relation to each other are themselves not given 
as defying analysis On the contrary, subject and object are 
derived aspects of the undifferentiated whole of feeling which 
lies there as their indispensable background It is this undiffer- 
entiated whole which alone ma y be ta ken as upmcdiate. experi- 
'ence, subject and object and all distinctions and differei^s 
experienced as such arise out of it through ideal construction, 
as ive shall sec in some detail below'. At the relational level, 
therefore, immediate experience is, as at the pre-relational level,' 
a felt unity of a manifold which comprises w'lthin itself an 
indcfinRe amount of difference, but without felt distinctions; 
it is_a many simply felt a£ iine 

For our later argument, it is quite important to note that 
immediate experience is present within the relational level as 
foundationa l It functions as the background or nucleus in which 
te rms and relations germinate, so to say, and from which they 
grow; it is the f elt un ity which is the immediate center of all 
mediated experience It “is not a stage, which may or may not 
at some time have been there and has now ceased to exist. It is 
not in any case removed by the presence of a not-self and of 
a relational consciousness All that is thus removed is at most, 
we may say, the merencss of imme diacy Every distinction and 
relation still rests on an immediate background of w'hich we are 
aware, and every distinction and relation (so far as experienced) 
is also felt, and felt in a sense to belong to an immediate totality 
Thus in all experience we still have feeling which is not an 
object, and at all our moments the entirety of what comes to us, 
however much distinguished and relational, is felt as comprised 
within a unity which itself is not relational.”® 

• Essays on Truth and Reality, Chapter VI, p 178, cf Appearance and 
Reality, second edition, p 459 
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2. The Relational Level: Its Genesis 

Viewed from within, immediate experience is unstable because 
it carries within iteelf the impul se towa rds its own transcend- 
ence. We must now undertake to see in some detail how this is 
so and where, following this impulse, we are finally led In this 
section we are to notice how the sort of im mediate expe rience 
which characterizes the primitive consciousness is broken, by its 
i nherent fl ux, into explicit relations of subject an3 object Here 
we"" shall be dealing with the genesis (whether historical or 
merely theoretical makes no difference in principle) of the rela- 
tipnaL consciousness 

As we have noted in the preceding section, immediate experi- 
ence is not a bare and atomic simple; it is rathe r a~manif ol d in 
unity, simply felt as a whol e and w ithout explicit differentii^- 
tions As such a manifold, it involves, at the least, sensations 
and the feelings of pleasure and pain Now it happens that there 
are certain regularities in the flow of sensations due to the order 
of the environment, and these regularities are emphasized in 
experience by the pleasure and pain which attach to them Thus 
the sensations are gradually conjoined and fashioned into groups, 
and here we have the beginnings of the formation of objects 
and of the basal distinction between subject and objects. Some 
of the groups of sensations are re la tively stable, while others 
are shifting and loose , the relatively stable ones ars Jobjectii^ 
in a sense in which the relatively shifting ones are not. 

Among the stable groups there is one which has a unique 
status' it IS always pr"esent in experience, while others are 
Intermittent; and it is more intimately connected with the feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain than is any other group It thus be- 
comes 'permanent' and ‘essential’ as against any other group, 
which in comparison is variable and ‘accidental ’ The core of 
this privileged group of sensation s is a bundle of feelin g s directly 
l inked with plea sure and pain This relatively permanent feel- 
ing-mass is gradually dissociated from all other groups, because 
(a) these other groijps are linked with pleasure and pain only 
under occasional conditions, while the fpeling-mass is persist- 
ently qualified by pleasure and pain and (b) the instability and 
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variations of these other groups gradually loosen them from 
contact with this feeling-mass The content of this feeling-mass, 
. however, is, in its turn, not definitely and unalterably fixed ; and, 
as we shall see later, this shifting of its limits is of importance 
in connection with the right understanding of the meaning of 
the 'subject' into which this feelmg-mass finally develops. 

At firs t, t his feeling-mass seems to be ide ntica l with the body - 
group of sensations Even at the higher level, where the full- 
"fledged relational consciousness with the distinction of subject 
and object is clearly present — so far as it is possible, after con- 
trast has done its work, we experience this feeling-mass most of 
all in organic sensation. B ut the f eelmg-m ass is n ot confined 
exclusn ely to the body -group of sensations, for this group may 
be differentiated from it in varying degrees of sharpness. The 
truth of the matter is that “it will contain more or less of 
whatever in the environment has not been dissociated from 
itself " ^ 

When the dissociation of this central group from all the other 
groups, more loosely linked with pleasure and pain, has been 
carried far enough to give nse to the perception of a relation 
(for instance, the relation of difference) between them — a result 
obtained, we must suppose, only through a long and devious 
course of evolutionary conflict among cohesions and discrepan- 
cies — we_Jiave consciousness wit h its .fiubjfict-flbject. relation. 
This development, it would appear, is the outcome of a practical 
collision between the feeling-group and other groups dissoci- 
ated from it, w'hen the latter fail to give the satisfaction which 
the former is led to expect as the dissociated groups are ap- 
proached. If persistent, this antagonism results in a rupture 
within the total whole of feeling, and the feeling-group is more 
or less permanently set over against the discrepant and disap- 
pointing ‘outer’ group, which is then distinguished as its ‘other.’ 
The feeling-group itself becomes the ‘subject’ to which this 
other is an ‘object ’ However, there is never a final and sharp 
cleavage between the two Elements of the one may on occasion 
pass over into the other without any assignable limit, but each 
remains in some sense an element in a common, felt whole. The 

I Mind, Vol XII, 370 Italics are in the onginal (ext. 
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distinction, however, is fairly definite in any case, and the 
‘object’ felt as distinct recurs often and is mainly the same. 
Hence the ‘object’ gradually acquires relative permanence on 
its own account and an apparent independence of the ‘subject ’ 
When it attains this status it is ready to function as a theo- 
retxcal object, controlling thought and desire and playing its 
role in the search for truth as well as in the moral and aesthetic 
relations of life® 

Precisely how the ‘perception’ of the relation of subject to 
object arises within the genesis of experience we are wholly 
unable to explain, except to point out one very significant con- 
dition of it T hat condih on lies in the felt unity which functions 
throughout and makes the collisions whence the distinction 
emerges a significant conflict within a single whole, rather than 
a mere antagonism between discrete entities or separate wholes 
If the collisions were of the latter sort, nothing could result from 
them; only because they occur among elements of a whole do 
they result in the distinction indicated by the subject-object 
relation Immediate experience, then , is logically, as well_a8 
psychologically and historically, foundational to the relational 
consciousness _ 

^The preceding account of the genesis of relational experience 
puts us in position to answer the question as to why, starting 
with immediate experience, we cannot stay there We have seen 
that the felt unity with which we begin necessarily develops 
into the relational level of consciousness through its own inner 
diremption, and that the unity, far from being destroyed in the 
process, functions throu^out and is even basal The felt whole 
gradually differentiates itself into groups related in various 
,^ays, and the process of differentiation is one in which the unity 
tends to complete its inner drive through what, in the later 
stages, we know as ideation. Out of the conflic ts within the felt 
uni ^, there fore, terms and rela tions ar e biirn^ a nd t lie^ unify 
Itself persists beneath them. Thus, beginning with immediate 
experience we cannot stay there, because such experience is by 

■The details of Bradley’s analysis here are very interesting and touch 
on many basal psychological questions They may be found in his articles 
on “Thought and Will’’ published in Mtnd during the year 1887, and the 
years 1902-1904. 
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its very nature precarious and unstable and must seek itself 
beyond itself There is within it a tendency towards its own 
transcendence, following which thought is forced to seek its satis- 
faction elsewhere than in immediate experience itself.* 

3 Terms and Relations Appearance 

We are seeking for that which will satisfy the- intellect Im- 
mediate experience will not do so, since it dissolves on analysis. 
We turn now to inquire whether such satisfaction can be found 
at the level into which immediate experience develops — ^the 
level of terms and relations 

First, let us be clear as to what is to be understood by 
thought’s satisfaction That which satisfies thought must be of 
such a nature as to meet thought’s peculiar need Now the need 
of thought IS twofold on the one side,'^t seeks the self-consistent 
and the harmonious; on the other side, it seeks the self-complete 
and the all-inclusivc. Whatever involves any inconsistency jars 
with the demands of thought, and until the inconsistency is re- 
moved thought cannot rest Nor can that which is incomplete 
satisfy, for the limited involves an environment beyond into 
which thought is necessarily pushed on its quest for satis- 
faction In last analysis, both of these demands of thought are 
one and the same incompleteness is disclosed by some sort of 
inconsistency, and inconsistency betokens some sort of incom- 
'pleteness So we may summarily say that thought seeks con- 
sistency, and that which w ould satisfy it is a harmonious whole 
— a consistent, and therefore all-inclusive, system 

Such a system thought is able to fin? nowhere at the level of 
the relational consciousness, for here it is everywhere confronted 
by the inherent contradiction involved in the distinction be- 
tween terms and relations What, then, is this contradiction? 
i It is apparent that ter^ns are mseparable from relations and 
*are meaningless apart from them Terms are never found with-_ 
out relations, since one term is always together with one other 

•“We start from the immediate union of one anS many, of same- 
ness and difference, which we have given to us in feeling and in the in- 
herence of qualities in a sensuous whole This imme&iate union is of neces- 
sity dissolved in our judgement, and it never m any judgement is com- 
pletely made good ’’ {Essays on Truth and Reality, 256 ) 
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term at least. Again, though we may possibly conceive terms as 
distinct from relations and suppose that the relations have 
existence only for us, while the terms exist independently, this 
proves, not that terms and relations are really separate, but only 
that by a process of abstraction we can imagine them separately. 
Finally, t erms are intrinsically related, since t hey must m any 
case be distinct; distinctness im p lies differe n ce and, an^ a rela-' 
tionT Terms, we may therefore conclude, are inseparable from 
relationST 

On the other hand, terms cannot be identified with relations, 
since the term necessarily is, and remains, itself It is. therefore, 
something different from its relations But with this conclusion 
we are caught in a contradiction, for each term is now seen to 
have a double character which remains unintelligible The term 
is at once both itself as term and itself as related, and there is 
no intelligible way in which this variety within its nature can 
be combined It is one and also dual, and this duality is such 
as to dissipate its unity To preserve its unity there is need 
within it of a relation between itself as term and itself as 
related, and such a relation cannot be found in the nature of 
the term Its unity does not include within it a relation which 
combines the term’s duality, but must seek always beyond for 
a new relation between the proposed combining relation and 
the duality to be combined Thus the combining relation, in- 
troduced into the term to unify it, succeeds only in generating 
a greater complexity within its nature without removing the 
contradiction it was invoked to explain The combining rela- 
tion, in' its turn, demands new combining relations for more 
complicated terms which presuppose further relations without 
limit. Thus we are involved in an infinite regress, following 
which we are only carried farther and farther from our goal. 
Within the term there is a direraption which is incurable; the 
term must be, yet cannot intelligibly be, related 

The same dilemma is disclosed from the side of relations A. 
bare relation without terms is meaningless, but how the relation 
can stand to the te^s is unintelligible. If the relation is nothing 
to the terms, then the terms are not related and so are not 
terms. If, on the ojfher hand, the relation is to hold between the 
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terms, then the relation must be related to the terms, and this 
demands a new relation ad infinitum. Thus we find ourselves in 
the infinite regress once more, and our problem, far from being 
solved, only grows in complexity “The links are united by a 
link, and this bond of union is a link which also has two ends; 
and these require each a fresh link to connect them with the 
old. The problem is to find how the relation can stand to its 
qualities , and this problem is insoluble ” 

Thus it turns out that at the relational level of experience 
thought can never find the satisfaction it seeks. Terms and 
relations alike demand a unity which they cannot achieve, and 
BO they are irremediably self-contradictory Our general conclu- 
sion, then, must be “that a relational way of thought — any 
one that moves by the machinery of terms and relations— must 
give appearance, and not truth” And this conclusion leads at 
once to the further conclusion that the whole spatial and 
temporal world must be set dowm as appearance, for in this 
world we are confronted throughout by terms and relations 
To enter upon some of the details here, let us take space and 
time themselves Analysis discloses that each is riddled with 
inconsistencies and cannot, therefore, be called real or true. 
Space, for instance, is, and yet is not, nothing but a relation. 
It 18 at once infinitely divisible and infinitely extensible, and in 
either direction analysis resolves it into bare relations Consider 
its divisibility Here the parts of space cannot be solid, since 
they are extended and consequently consist of parts which, in 
turn, are extended indefinitely Thus, the infinitesimal parts of 
space are only relations for which terms are ever lacking Or, 
on the other side, consider its extensibility. In this direction it 
vanishes into an illusory whole beyond, and is therefore a bare 
relation to a non-existent other Nevertheless, space is a whole 
made up of parts and must in some sense be itself a term made 

Appearance and Reality, second edition, p 33 The word Bradley 
actually uses throughout the discussion here summarized is ‘qualities,* 
rather than ‘terms ’ This usage is perhaps better fitted to pomt precisely 
the difiBculty he is developmg— “the old puzzle,” namely, “as to the con- 
nection of diversity and unity ” In my summary I have changed the 
terminology in order to generalize the thesis This^generahzation Bradley 
himself in the end insists upon, and he must insist upon it, of course, if 
the thesis is to bear the weight of the conclusion w^ch he grounds in it. 
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up of terms; for as a whole it is more than merely relation, 
and as consisting of parts it is more than a bare infinite regress 
of relations. Thus space is inherently contradictory 
The same holds in principle of time “If you take time as a 
relation between units without duration, then the whole time 
has no duration, and it is not time at all. But, if you give dura- 
tion to the whole time, then at onee the units themselves are 
found to possess it, and they thus cease to be units Time in 
fact IS ‘before’ and ‘after’ in one; and without this diversity it 
is not time But these differences cannot be asserted of the unity ; 
and, on the other hand and failing that, time is helplessly dis- 
solved Hence they are asserted under -i relation 'Before in 
relation to after’ is the character of time, and here the old 
difficulties about relation and quality recommence ’’ Time, thus, 
like space, in\olvcs contradiction In both, terms are ever 
vanishing into relations, and relations are ever seeking for 
terms which evade them Both must therefore be set down as 
appearance only 

Essentially the same must be said of motion and change, 
causation, activity, and things — all are vitiated by the difficulty 
with reference to terms and relations, and if taken as real are 
self-contradictory An analysis of them, however, would add 
nothing to the principles already advanced, and consequently it 
may be omitted from this summary statement'* 

There is, however, one type of unity at the relational level 
which has commonly been supposed to be a type of unity in 
which thought can rest, namely, t he self I t seems obvious at 
once that such a supposition must be false, since the self does 
not transcend the relational type of experience But further 
inquiry into the supposition will carry us into important matters, 
and we begin with the self taken in isolation. 

In the first place, it must be noted that, while we are all 
sure that we in some sense exist as individuals, we are by no 
means certain of the answer to the very pertinent question: In 
what s ense and with what character ? Indeed, there are widely 

Bradley examines these tirpes of experience at some length His 
analysis will be found*in Chapters V-VIII of Appearance and Reality, and 
should be read, it contains helpful elaboration of the prmciples above 
outlined. 
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divergent views as to the nature of the self, and all of them cm 
rigorous analysis disclose more or less serious deficiencies. We 
may mean by the self (a) a oross-section of experience at any 
given moment; but this quite obviously does not satisfy, since 
even in its least significant aspects the self must be something 
beyond the present moment. Or (b) we may identify the self, 
not with the mass of a given moment, but with the constant 
average mass “Take a section completely through the man, and 
expose his total psychical contents; only now take this section 
at different times, and remove what seems exceptional The 
residue will be tlie normal and ordinary matter, which fills his 
experience, and this is the self of the individual ” But such a 
view is quite as unsatisfactory as the other one, because of 
the fluctuations of the ‘average’ and because of the accidental 
circumstances that enter into its determination On this view, 
either we take the man’s history as his self, and then it is 
hardly one, or we identify his self with separate penods of 
that history, and then the single self entirely disappears 

Can we, then, discover (c) an ‘essential’ self? Where shall 
we seek for it, and how shall we describe it? Change is so 
radical a feature of experience that there seems to be nothing 
therein untouched by it, or, if there be, it is so poor and barren 
that it cannot meaningfully be identified with the self. If we 
seek for the self (d) in some single being or ‘monad’ which 
exists as a unit and in some sphere presumably free from change, 
our search is vain We soon discover that this view is hopelessly 
wrecked on the difficulty of reconciling the simplicity and unity 
of the monad with the diversity of experience If the unity is 
not sundered from the diversity, it loses its privileged status; 
if it is so sundered, it is certainly not the self whatever else it 
may be Nor do we fare any better, but rather worse, if the self 
be equated with (e) personal interest, for in this sense the self 
is extremely variable and even self-contradictory. “If the self 
means merely what interests us personally, then at any one time 
it is likely to be too wide, and perhaps also to be too narrow ; and 
at different times it seems quite at variaq^e with itself ’’ " 

Appearance and Beabty, second edition, p 78. 

^^Ibid , p 88 
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Fmally, despairmg of these views, one may fall back on the 
traditional view which (f) identifi^t^ self with an ego, or 
subject, standing over against an obje^ of which it is aware as 
its content and from which it is sharply distinguished This view 
has often been held, but whatever may be its attractions, there 
are at least three basal difficulties in it In the first place, as we 
have already seen, the relation of subject and object is a rela- 
tively late development. It is not found everywhere in experience, 
for “everj' soul either exists or has existed at a stage where 
^here was no self and no not-sclf, neither Ego nor object in any 
sense whatever ” Again, subject as well as object is a concrete 
psychical existent, and the supposition that the subject is some- 
thing apart from and beyond its psychical filling is not based 
upon, and cannot be supported by, observation Finally, the 
contents of subject and object, so far as observation carries us, 
are constantly shifting from one to the other side m both the 
theoretical and the practical relations of life, and this takes 
place to such an extent that “the mam bulk of the elements on 
each side is interchangeable ” 

Thus, we are apparently unable to find a meaning of the self 
which will justify us in saying that the seif is real, for whatever 
meaning we hit upon we are unable to maintain it But may not 
our difficulties be due to our abstract procedure? We have taken 
the self in its individual reference, and have tried to fix its 
meaning in isolation The question arises whether this is justifi- 
able and whether, viewing the self more concretely in its social 
setting, a meaning of it may be found in which thought may 
finally rest To a consideration of this question we now turn. 

That the self cannot justifiably be taken in abstraction from 
its social context may be safely affirmed, for whatever the in- 
dividual may be, he is at any rate essentially social, and the 
self that IS his is inextricably mmglcd in the communal life. He 
finds his life in "the life of the whole, he lives that in himself, 
‘he is a pulse-beat of the whole system, and himself the whole 
system ’ ” The institutional life which encompasses him enters 

Ethical Studies, mecond edition, p 172 The full discussion of the point 
here should be noted, it is foundational to Bradley’s ethics The last part 
of the quotation gi^en above is taken from Hegel 
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into his very being Let us then broaden our view of the self 
so as to include this social reference, and inquire whether, taken 
in this reference, there is a meaning of the self wherein may be 
found the satisfaction of thought for which we have sought 
elsewhere in vain Clearly, we are now undertaking to deal with 
moral experience, and wc must first ask what morality essentially 
is. 

In morality something is to be done, a good is to be realized; 
an end is to be attained And that end, in a word, is self- 
realization, for morality implies, not only that something is to 
be done, but also that it is to be done by me as my act “The act 
for me means my act, and there is no end beyond the act. 
This we see in the belief that failure may be equivalent morally 
to success — in the saying, that there is nothing good except a good 
will In short, for morality the end implies the act, and the act 
implies self-realisation’”'’ Such seems to be the fundamental 
characteristic of moral consciousness as involving an end to 
be attained And the same is evident when, leaving on one side 
what we think we ought to do, we inquire into what it is we 
actually do, for all motivating objects have been associated with 
our satisfaction, or, more correctly, have been felt in and as 
ourselves The only reason why they move us now is because, 
when they are presented to our minds as motives, we feel our- 
selves asserted or affirmed in them The essence of desire is the 
feeling of the affirmation of our self in the idea of something not 
our self, without which the self is felt as void and negated 
Thus from the standiioint of motivation, as from that of obliga- 
tion, self-realization is the end 

Ethical Sludieis, pp 65-66 

Compare the view advocated by Gicen m Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Book II, Chaptei I, section 96 "When Esau sells his birthright for a mess 
of pottage, his motive, we might be apt hastily to sav, is an animal want 
On reflection we shall find that it is not so The motive lies in the 
presentation of an idea of himself as enjoying the pleasure of eating the 
pottage If the action were determined directly by the hunger, it 
would have no moral character, any more than have actions done m sleep, 
or strictly under compulsion, or from accident, or (so far as we know) 
the actions of animals Since, however, it is not the hunger as a natural 
force, but his own conception of himself, as findi»g for the time his 
greatest good in the satisfaction of hunger, that determmes the act, Esau 
recognises himself as the author of the act ” 
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But it is all-important to comprehend the full import of this. 
The self to be realized is not the self as this or that particular 
feeling, or as a mere collection of states In actual life “no Tnftn 
has disconnected particular ends; he looks beyond the moment, 
beyond this or that circumstance or position; his ends are sub- 
ordinated to wider ends; each situation is seen (consciously or 
unconsciously) as part of a broader situation, and in this or 
that act he is aiming at and realizing some larger whole, which 
is not real in any particular act as such, and yet is realized m 
the body of acts which carry it out . . and so far we may say 
that the self we realize is identified with wholes . . And, 
further, we must see that these wholes are ultimately included 
in one whole This is not true, of course, m the sense that every 
individual consciously aims at such a whole, since much more 
reflection is required for this than is present in every life and 
in every act Again, not every man’s actions arc consistent in 
detail, and in some cases there is hardly enough consistency 
to be called a system or whole at all But, in the large, human 
life does exemplify in its activity that which at least roughly 
may be called systematic; the individual’s life is a whole. 

On reflection, this is fairly evident in both theoretical and 
practical activity In each, the self as a w'hole is that at which 
(at least, ideally) we aim. What we want in theory is primarily 
to understand the object, to get at the truth of it; but this end 
IS not attained till the whole mind of the thinker finds itself at 
home in the object “So long as our theory strikes on the mind 
as strange and alien, so long do we say we have not found 
truth; we feel the impulse to go beyond and beyond, w'e alter 
and alter our views, till we see them as a consistent whole There 
^e rest, because then we have found the nature of our own mind 
and the truth of facts in one.” And the same, m principle, holds 
in practice. Here there is the same demand for system, in 
which alone the will may ultimately rest. “Here our aim is 
not, leaving the given as it is, to find the truth of it; but here 
we want to force the sensuous fact to correspond to the truth of 
ourselves. We say, ‘My sensuous existence is thus, but I truly 
am not thus; I &m different.’ On the one hand, as a matter of 
Ethical Studi^, Bccond edition, p 69 
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fact, I and my existing world are discrepant; on the other hand, 
the instinct of my nature tells me that the world is mine. On 
that impulse I act, I alter and alter the sensuous facts, till 1 
find in them nothing but myself carried out. Then I possess my 
world, and I do not possess it until I find my will in it; and I 
do not find that, until what I have is a harmony or a whole in 
system.” ** As in the case of thought, then, so in that of will, 
the end is the whole, and for both thought and will the whole is 
the self. 

.. It IS of crucial importance for our further progress in analysis 
to make explicit what is here implied — namely, that the self 
which is willed in morality is always beyond. It is not the self 
here and now’, at this time and under these particular circum- 
stances, which is the end, it is rather the self as it may be, in 
its farther deepening and expansion. “It is no human ideal to 
lead ‘the life of an oyster ’ We have no right first to find out just 
what we happen to be and to have, and then to contract our 
wants to that limit We cannot do it if we would, and morality 
calls to us that, if we try to do it, we are false to ourselves. 
Against the sensuous facts around us and within us, we must 
forever attempt to widen our empire. . . The moral end, 
thus, “is the realisation of ourselves as the will which is above 
ourselves.” 

With this we are brought face to face with a contradiction 
which lies deep within moral experience. This experience com- 
mands me to realize myself, and yet the self which is the end is 
always other than the actual self and can never be attained 
in 'propna, persona “I am finite; I am both infimte and finite, 
and that is why my moral life is a perpetual progress. I must 
progress, because I have another which is to be, and yet never 
quite IS, myself , and so, as I am, am in a state of contradiction.” 

In the history of ethical theory various ways out of this con- 
tradiction have been proposed, but without success. On the one 
side is the way of all hedonisms, which undertake to construct 

Ethical Studies, second edition, pp 73-74 

Ibid , p 74 The full discussion of the point is quite enlightening with 
reference to Bradley’s general position, and it touches fundamental issues 
in a veiy helpful manner. 
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the universal of morality by the simple expedient of adding 
together (with variations in details, of course) the pleasurable 
feelings of this or that moment, or the pleasurable states of 
momentary selves. But instead of a true universal this gives us 
“a futile and bastard product, which carries its self-destruc- 
tion within it, in the continual assertion of its own universality, 
together with its unceasing actual particularity and linitude.” 
On the other side there are the sundry attempts to find the moral 
ultimate in a supposed pure will, independent of particular 
states. But this also involves contradiction, since such a will 
could never be an end without losmg its ‘purity', or, stated other- 
wise, the vill which this view says is to be realized m conduct 
IS, by its nature, such that it cannot be realized, since to realize 
it would be to particularize it. Furthermore, such a will is 
meaningless even psychologically Will apart from desire, will 
which wills nothing in particular, is a pure fiction. By neither 
of these ways, therefore, may we escape from the contradiction 
which moral experience involves Neither “pleasure for pleasure's 
sake” nor “duty for duty’s sake” can stand , the self to be realized 
in morality is neither “the feeling of self-realizedness” nor the 
sort of self which is the flat negation of the actual 
Another attempt to remove the contradiction, though more 
nearly successful, is not in the end any more satisfactory. As 
we have already seen, the self is essentially social and is not 
an isolated point or atom May it not then be true that the will 
above ourselves, which we are to realize in the process of realiz- 
ing ourselves, is to be found in the community? Do we not, in 
performing the duties attached to our station in the social whole, 
realize our own true being? Here, it would seem, we have found 
a will above us which is yet within us, and which through self- 
expression we may attain And such, in a measure at least, is 
doubtless the case For here “is a universal which can confront 
our wandering desires with a fixed and stem imperative, but 
which yet is no unreal form of the mind, but a living soul that 
penetrates and stands fast in the detail of actual existence It 

For the author’) extended critisiKn of these ethical theories the reader 
should refer to Essays III and IV in the Ethical Studies, also to Chapter 
XXV of Appearance and Reahty, 
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IS real, and real for me. It is in its afiSrmation that I afSrm 
myself, for I am but as 'a heart-beat in its system.’ And I am real 
m it; for, when I give myself to it, it gives me the fruition 
of my own personal activity, the accomplished ideal of my life 
which is happiness In the realized idea which, superior to me, 
and yet here and now in and by me, affirms itself in a con- 
tinuous process, we have found the end, we have found self- 
realization, duty, and happiness in one — yes, we have found 
ourselves, when we have found our station and its duties, our 
function as an organ in a social organism.”®^ This view is 
much more nearly satisfactory than is either of the other two 
considered above “It satisfies us, because in it our wills attain 
their realization ; the content of the will is a whole, is systematic ; 
and it is the same whole on both sides. On the outside and in- 
side alike we have the same universal will in union with the 
particular personality, and in the identity of inside and outside 
in one single process we have reached the point where the ‘is 
to be,’ with all its contradictions, disappears, or remains but as 
a moment in a higher ‘is ’ ” 

Hereupon it might be assumed that we have at last reached 
our final goal, but such an assumption would be an error, for 
the community as the whole which is an end does not satisfy; 
its “higher ‘is’ ’’ is not ultimate yet. That the conception of 
“my station and its duties” expresses a basal insight into the 
demands of morality, that the self which is to be realized in 
the moral life finds here the concrete content of its imperative 
and higher will — all of this may readily be granted “The basis 
and foundation of the ideal self is the self which is true to my 
station and its duties ” But the ideal self reaches still beyond 
this ‘visible’ community , and, even within the circle of my station 
and its duties, the opposition between the ideal self and the 
actual self is not completely resolved. 

Taking the latter point first, we observe that within this 

^1 Ethical Studies, p 163 Following the author’s footnote m the second 
edition, 1 have inserted ‘a’ in place of 'the' as the third word from the 
end of this quotation The author’s detailed statement m Essay V of the 
view of “my station and its duties” is a justly famqus passage of recent 
philosophical literature. 

p 202. ^ 
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sphere the actual self is not identified with the ideal self in 
such a manner that the bad self entirely disappears. There is 
always a discrepancy between the two, and each is in some 
genuine sense my real self. “I feel at times identified with the 
good, as though all my self were in it, there are certain good 
habits and pursuits and companies which are natural to me, 
and in which I feel at home And then again there are certain 
bad habits and pursuits and companies in which perhaps I feel 
no less at home, in which also I feel myself to be myself . . .” 
But when one tries to fix the content of the bad self, one is at 
a loss to do so except by opposing it to the good. And yet, on 
the other side, the content of the good self cannot be definitely 
fixed It cannot always be identified with the social, the bad self 
standing over against it as the selfish, for it sometimes happens 
that the duties of the good self apparently he on the ‘selfish’ 
side, since even altruism may be earned too far Within the 
sphere of my station and its duties, therefore, the opposition 
between the world beyond and the ’ouglit’ in me is not over- 
come.®* 

Furthermore, the ideal self tends to fall beyond the sphere of 
my station and its duties, in two directions On the one hand, 
the ‘ought,’ in general, cannot be limited to any actual social 
order, for any actual social order is in development and always 
points to a better. The imperative of morality transcends par- 
ticular times and countries, it is featured by non-temporal and 
cosmopolitan attributes On the other hand, the imperative does 
not appear always to involve relations to others The search 
for beauty and truth, for example, may be recognized as a 
duty, and yet it is not ca.sy to discover the compulsion within 
the social order. “To say, without society science and art could 
not have arisen, is true To say, apart from society the life 
of an artist or man of science cannot be earned on, is also 
true; but neither truth goes to show^ that society is the ultimate 
end, unless by an argument which takes the basis of a result as 
its final cause, and which would prove the physical and 
physiological conditions of society to be the end for which it 
existed. Man is hot man at all unless social, but man is not 

”7W, pp 2761^ 
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much above the beaets unless more than social.”®^ Thus the 
moral ‘ought’ leads beyond any actual social order, and there are 
claims that cannot be included within the duties of my station. 

The view of my station and its duties, therefore, fails to 
resolve the contradiction withm morality All along we have 
seen that the self which morality bids us realize falls outside 
of our actual self, and wc here see it going beyond the bounds 
of any describable community. It thus remains merely ideal 
and, contrasted with it, the actual self remains imperfect and 
incomplete We must now note further that the contradiction 
is ineradicable, because morality is inherently self-contradictory. 
It tells you to realize yourself, and then shows you that your 
self cannot be realized, it insists upon your doing that which 
you can never do, and the domg of which (were it possible) 
would destroy morality itself “No one ever was or could be per- 
fectly moral , and, if he were, he would be moral no longer Where 
there is no imperfection there is no ought, where there is no ought 
there is no morality, where there is no self-contradiction there 
18 no ought. The ought is a self-contradiction. . Morality 
aims at the cessation of that which makes it possible, it is the 
effort after non-morality, and it presses forward beyond itself 
to a super-moral sphere where it ceases as such to exist ” This 
super-moral sphere to which morality itself thus brings us is, of 
course, the sphere of the religious consciousness And we must 
now inquire whether thought can find its satisfaction in this 
type of experience^® 

There is an inseparable connection between morality and 
religion. Religion includes morality within itself, and one who 
is on the whole immoral could not be called religious in any 
defensible meaning of the term “Religion is essentially a doing, 

Ethical Studies, p 223 

Ibid , pp 234-235, compare Appearance and Reality, pp 401-436 
Apropos of the notion of “endless moral progress," Bradley adds this note 
to the above quotation “Progress to an end which is completeness and the 
end of progress and morality, is one thing Endless progress is progress 
without an end, is endless mcompleteness, endless immorality, and is quite 
another thing " 

**For the author’s detailed consideration of this fiuestion see Ethical 
Studies, Concluding Bemarks, Appearance and Reality, p 436 ff ; and 
Essays on Truth and Reality, Chapter XV, with Supplementary Notes. 
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and a doing which is moral. It implies a realizing, and a realiz- 
ing of the good self ” But, though inseparably joined, religion 
and morality are by no means identical. As in the moral con- 
sciousness, so in the religious, there are two poles — ^namely, the 
actual self and the ideal self. In the moral consciousness, how- 
ever, the ideal self remains to the end a mere ‘ought to be’ which 
‘is’ not and which stands to the actual self as always beyond; 
while in the religious consciousness the ideal self becomes real 
(as God) and within it the actual self (as finite) is supposed 
in some sense to full Thus religion supplements morality in two 
ways: in religion (a) the ‘ought’ in general, or as ideal, becomes 
‘is’, and (b) the ‘ought’ in the finite individual is raised to 
some sort of identity with the universal 
The relation here between the individual and the universal, 
between man and God, however, remains unstable, and because 
of its instability, religion proves to be unsatisfactory and m 
the end breaks under analysis Religion is essentially practical, 
yet it assumes the perfection and completeness of its object; 
and these two sides of it, though essential to its nature, stand 
in irreconcilable conflict with each other There is, on the one 
side, the ‘ought’ in me, and, on the othei, the ‘ought’ (God’s 
will) as an ideal which is realized; and there is neither an 
identity between the two nor any way in which they can in- 
telligibly be brought together if religion is to stand “We have 
a perfect real will, and we have my will, and the practical rela- 
tion of these wills is what we mean by religion And yet, if 
perfection is actually realized, what becomes of my will which 
is over against the complete Good Will? While, on the other 
hand, if there is no such Will, what becomes of God?”^® Apart 
from a practical relation between man and God, such that the 
two are separate, there is no religion; but so long as this separa- 
tion continues the religious consciousness is, like the moral, in- 
herently self-contradictory. Thus the religious consciousness of- 
fers thought no satisfactory resting place, its goal is not here. 

“Our wills are ours to make them thine ’’ Compare Hegel’s analysis 
of what he calls the "unhappy consciousness" (do? ungluckbche Bewusst- 
sein) in the Phanom<fn,ologie des Oetsles, section B 

Essays on Truth and Reality, p 429 Cf Ethical Studies, second 
edition, p. 314 £f , aij^ Appearance and Reality, second edition, p 442 ff. 
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We have now sought throughout the ranges of the self for 
a meaning of it which would meet the demands of thought, and 
we have sought in vam. All of the meanings have proved inade- 
quate; the self cannot be a punctual center or particularized 
individual, and equally it cannot be a socialized center. Taken 
as either it involves contradictions. This result, however, might 
have been foreseen from the begmning, since the nature of the 
self, however taken, is inherently relational and is consequently 
burdened with the inconsistency attaching to the machinery of 
terms and relations. It always implies a unity which it nowhere 
includes, and a diversity m which it cannot abide, the dis- 
tinction between its two aspects always remains, and it remains 
as a relation for which there are no precise and intelligible 
terms. We should, then, without more ado, accept what inevitably 
must follow The self cannot be taken as real “The self is no 
doubt the highest form of experience which we have, but, for 
all that, 18 not a true form It docs not give us the facts as they 
are in reality; and, as it gives them, they are appearance, ap- 
pearance and error ” 

Our general conclusion thus far, then, is that so long as 
thought remains at the relational level of experience it finds 
itself everywhere brought to a stand by contradictions and, so, 
unable to attain its satisfaction Nowhere at this level does it 
reach reality, everywhere it meets only appearance Are we, 
then, forced to hold that appearance only is the proper object of 
thought, while reality falls wholly beyond and is to us unknow- 
able? 

To rest in such a position is clearly impossible — ^unless, in- 
deed, we are resolved to put up with mere confusion Appearances 
exist, and they are either related to reality or they are not. If 
they are, then reality can no longer be said to be something by 
itself and beyond, it is then qualified by appearances, but on 
the basis of what principle we do not know. If appearances are 
not reality, then reality lacks qualities utterly and becomes a 
mere abstraction which may indifferently be called ‘being’ or 
‘nothing ’ Furthermore, a logical dichotomy between appearances 
and reality is theoretically useless and practically even danger- 
Appearance and Reahty, p 119 ^ 
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ous. So sundered, reality is unknowable and, therefore, cannot 
help us to understand appearances If we try to take appearances 
in connection with such reality, they are not thereby rendered 
one whit less confused On the contrary, their confusion and 
inconsistencies are left standing untouched And viewed practi- 
cally, the dichotomy is dangerous, reality may then all too 
easily serve “only as a poor and irrelevant excuse for neglecting 
our own concerns ” The seimration must therefore be denied m 
the interest of both sanity and integrity Reality (whatever else 
it may be) must at least include appearances; they exist, and 
so must belong to reality Reality is for us nothing at all, or it 
appears; it cannot, therefore, be less than appearance. And this 
thesis we must hold fast in the sequel. 

One other conclusion of positive import follows from the pre- 
ceding considerations, and that conrlusion should here be made 
explicit as an aid to further progress Through the survey we 
have been following, we have gained some detailed insight into 
the nature of the goal, the w'hole, which, if attained, would 
satisfy the demands of thought We have seen that thought is 
persistently balked at the relational level, because here terms 
and relations are everywhere present and standing opposed to 
each other in irreconcilable conflict Relations seek for terms 
which elude them, and terms demand relations which are not 
available It follows directly from this that a manifold unity 
from which relational inconsistencies are removed — a whole 
which has nothing outside of itself in the form of an ‘elsewhere’ 
or a ‘not-yet’ or an ‘ought’ and which within itself is unity in 
multiplicity — ^would meet the demands of thought This is a 
positive conclusion, and so much is gain It now remains to 
inquire whether from this result we may go forw^ard. Is such 
a whole attainable by thought, and what, in more detail, may be 
said concerning its nature? 

4 Reality- : The Absolute 

In the first place, let it be repeated that such a whole would 
be what we must mean by reality. That which ultimately satis- 
fies thought, we have agreed, is reality and not appearance. This 
is an assumptiod^ but it is a necessary assumption, and the 
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denial of it is self-refuting But can thought attain this, its 
final satisfaction:?' 

At firet glance, it would appear that the answer to this ques- 
tion must be negative. The goal which thought seeks is, as we 
have just seen, a n on-relational who le, but thought itself is 
essentially relational, movin g as it do es o nly by the machine ry 
of terms and relations From these two propositions the conclu- 
J sion seems to be inevitable' Thought is by its very nature 
- incompetent to attain that which would satisfy it In a sense 
this conclusion is inescapable, we shall in the end be forced to 
abide by it, but not in the sense in which it is understood to 
imply that the goal is wholly unintelligible Some preliminary 
observations on the nature of judgment may enable us to under- 
stand the precise sense in which the conclusion must be ac- 
cepted 

Eve ry judgment is of-a^ twofold nature. On one side, there 
is a something, a ‘that,’ about which the judgment is made, on 
the other side, there is a something, a ‘what,’ attached by the 
judgment to the ‘that’ as a qualification of it In other words, 
there are in every judgment a subje ct and_a predicate; the 
judgment is precisely the attribution of a predicate (a ‘what’) 
to the subject (a ‘that’) Further, the two are inseparably joined 
“If we try to get the ‘that’ by itself, we do not get it, for either 
we have it qualified, or else we fail utterly. If we try to get 
the ‘what’ by itself, we find at once that it is not all. It points 
to something beyond, and cannot exist by itself and as a bare 
adjective ’’ But, though the ‘that’ and the ‘what’ are insepa- 
rable, they are never in judgment identical and their distinction 
[is essential The ‘what’ is always alienated from its ‘that’ in the 
sense that it works beyond it, and this transcendence of the 
‘what’ is essential to judgment, the two are always held asunder, 
and the judgment expresses their relation Thus judgment is 
basically relational 

And wdth this we are confronted by the impasse noted above 
The non-relati onal w'hole whic h would satisf Y^ thqught is_such 

’“Appearance and Reality, pp 162-163 Cf £sai/son Truth and Reality, 
Chapter III, and various passages on ‘floating’ ideas ,Cf. also Principles of 
Logie, Book I. ' 
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that within it the ‘what’ and the ‘that’ would seem to collapse 
into a blank identity. It is a whole, then, which apparently 
cannot libssibly be an object of judgment; and, if thought is to 
lead us to it, i^jo^uat jdo so through itg .own- suicide. But there 
is another aspect of judgment, equally essential, which we have 
so far failed to notice and a consideration of which may serve 
to render this difficulty less obdurate. 

Not only is judgment dual m nature, as above described; it 
also involves a synthesis of its dual aspects. The ‘that’ and the 
‘what’ in judgment do not stand over against each other as 
merely alien and estranged , on the contrary, the ‘what’ is always 
0 / the ‘that’ and the ‘that’ involves the ‘what.’ Turning our 
attention to this side of the matter, two important considera- 
tions are forced upon us First, the subject of judgment is not 
an ‘idea’; it is always an existent, a factual situation, which 
can be said to be ideal only in so far as its predicate (the 
‘what,’ which is always an ideal content) is contained in it. And, 
second, the nisus of thought is to heal the breach between the 
two, by bringing the predicate or ideal content more and more 
into unity with the subject or factual situation If thought were 
successful in this, “it would have a predicate consistent in itself 
and agreeing entirely with the subject ” Since these two con- 
siderations are foundational within our further argument, it will 
be well to dwell for a moment upon them ; and we take them in 
order. 

In the judgment the predicate is involved in the subject. 
Though the two are distinct, and must remain distinct if the 
judgment is to exist, they are distinct only as aspects of a whole. 
In ‘This horse is a mammal,’ for example, the character of 
‘mammality’ is involved in ‘this horse,’ and could not (at least 
meaningfully) be predicated of it unless it were so involved. 
This fact must be held fast as we proceed Now the subject of 
judgment is, we have said, an existent, not a mere ideal con- 
struction. There is a sense, to be sure, in which one might say 
that the subject of judgment is an ideal content; but this is 
true only when the grammatical subject is meant. The grammati- 
cal subject, howe^^r, is not the real subject of the judgment; 
there is always something given in immediate presentation to 
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^ which the grammatical subject together with its predicate refers, 
and this is the real subject “Let us fancy ourselves in total 
darkness hung over a stream and looking down on it. The 
stream has no banks, and its current is covered and filled con- 
tinuously with floating things Right under our faces is a bright 
illuminated spot on the water, which ceaselessly widens and 
narrows its area, and shows us what passes away on the cur- 
rent. And this spot that is light is our now, our present ” 
This spot represents the real subject of the perceptual judg- 
ment that refers to it, it is the ‘that’ judged about This holds 
in principle of every judgment, there is always a real subject, 
different from and basal to the grammatical subject, and this 
real subject is presented in immediate experience The subject 
of every judgment, we may say then, is an aspect of reality, 
when we judge ‘S is P’ what we mean, if we understand our- 
selves, IS ‘reality is such that S is P ’ 

But the reality which is directly the subject of judgment is 
that which appears in the immediacy of feeling and which is 
consequently arbitrarily narrowed This is the basis of explana- 
tion of the second point, namely, the nisus of thought to unify 
subject and predicate The subject, we can now see, is an element 
within, an aspect of, a more comprehensive whole, and it is this 
whole which acts as the drive within the judgment towards its 
own completion To return to the figure of the stream, the 
brightly illuminated spot has transparent edges through which 
the contents of the center are more or less vaguely seen to come 
from elsewhere and to pass on. “We have not only an illuminated 
place, and the rest of the stream in total darkness There is a 
paler light which, both up and down the stream, is shed on what 
comes before and after our now. And this paler light is the off- 
spring of the present” Thus there is within the immediately 
presented datum, the direct real subject of the judgment, a call, 
so to say, to its own transcendence, and there is also an in- 
escapable tendency on the part of thought to obey this call So 

Principles of Logic, second edition, Vol I, 54 
sa What has been said above about the relation between reality and 
appearances should be borne in mind m connection with the point here. 
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it turns out that thought can be adequately described only as a 
process which progressively idealizes reality. 

Pausing for a moment to gather the lesson disclosed by this ' 
analysis, we must emphasize t he fact th at thought is a nro^rea- 
sive qual ification of reality. It is a qualification o f reality, 
because the subject of judgment is always reality as appre- 
hended through the immediacy of feeling; the ‘that’ is basically 
a real existent which judgment strives to qualify by the ‘what’ or' 
ideal content. It is a progressive qualification of reality, because 
the reality given in the immediacy of feeling is never com- 
plete, but IS inherently incomplete, and thought is therefore 
driven to seek its qualification through indefinite expansion.®' 

With this we are brought to the conclusion that thought is 
ever descriptive of reality and yet is by its nature ever barred 
from a complete description It is always a qualification of the 
real, but through the medium of an ideal content which perforce 
remains in some degree abstract 'The important point for the 
present purpose, howevei, is that thought is always in touch 
with reality and is therefore competent to reveal, at least in 
broad outline, something of its ultimate nature Thus it happens 
that thought, while it can never bring itself to final rest in the 
sense that it seizes reality in its fullness, nevertheless is able to 
disclose what in broad outline the real must be, and in this vision 
it sees the necessity of its own transcendence “Thought desires 
for its content the character which makes reality These features, 
if realized, would destroy mere thought, and hence they are 
an Other beyond thought But thought, nevertheless, can desire 
them, because its content has been' already in an incomplete 
form And in the desire for the completion of what one has there 
is no contradiction . . . Thought can form the idea of an ap- 
prehension, something like feeling in directness, which contains 
all the character sought by its relational efforts Thought can 
understand that, to reach its goal, it must get beyond relations. 
Yet in its nature it can find no other working means of progress. 
Hence it perceives that somehow this relational side of its 

S' See the author’s discussion of the ideal nature and essential incom- 
pleteness of truth in Essays on Truth and Reality, p 114 ff , and through- 
out. f 
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nature must be merged and must include somehow the other 
side. Such a fusion would compel thought to lose and to trans- 
cend its proper self. And the nature of this fusion thought can 
apprehend in vague generality, but not in detail; and it can 
see the reason why a detailed apprehension is impossible. Such 
anticipated self-transcendence is an Other; but to assert that 
Other is not a self-contradiction.”®* Thus thought can bring 
us to the verge of the promised land, to a general vision of the 
whole in which it would find its own complete satisfaction, but 
it itself IS not permitted to enter and possess it, and there is 
no contradiction involved in these two statements 

If at this juncture an unfriendly critic should raise the ob- 
jection that the position here attained is not different from the 
doctrine that reality is unknowable, since it leaves reality un- 
intelligible, an adequate reply may be found in the answer to 
the question: What is to be un derstood by the term ‘unintel- 
ligible’? Until this question is definitely raised, the oDjection" 
18 utterly vague and without significance When the question is 
raised and fairly faced, the objection will then be seen to be of 
no serious m^ent. 

If by the unintelligible we are to understand that which is 
inexplicable in detail, it must be frankly admitted, and even 
urged, that reality is in this sense unintelligible to us. But it is 
no business of philosophy to explain everything; if so, then 
obviously philosophy is a hopeless and even an absurd enterprise 
Some aspects of the world must, on any finite view, be left 
unexplained. The real question is whether what is thus left 
is unintelligible in the further sense that, falling outside our 
explanatory system, it stands over against it as a negative 
instance. It is only in this meaning that unintelligibility has any 
sinister implication. But reality, for us, is not unintelligible in 
this sense For, as we have seen, it is involved in every judgment 
and in the finite center which is the very core of our being. It 
is not something beyond thought and lying against it in flat 
contradiction, b ut is rather a Bevond with which thought i s 
always in touch and by which it isjcontrolled. Therefore, while 

Appearance and Reality, pp. 180- J82. Cf. Essays Truth and Reahty, 
Chapter VI, and elsewhere. 
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thought can not explain reality in detail, it can apprehegit^it 
can de8oryl5~^ner^ features, ga'd 'th^e, so far, are^e^ain. We 

turn', then, to inquire what these are, assured meanwKne~that 

C 

the skeptical objection to our procedure is based upon nothing 
more significant than an ambiguity.®* 

In the first place, we can readily see that r eality m ust at 
least be sentient experience. It is tins, or for us it is nothing, 
for we can in no sense envisage the real except as an element 
within experience Outside of experience it is an empty word. 
“Find any piece of existence, take up anything that any one 
could possibly call a fact, or could in any sense assert to have 
being, and then judge if it does not consist in sentient experience 
Try to discover any sense in which you can still continue to 
speak of it, when all perception and feeling have been removed , 
or point out any fragment of its matter, any aspect of its being, 
which IS not derived from and is not still relative to this source. 
When the experiment is made strictly, I can myself conceive of 
nothing else than the experienced Anything, in no sense felt or 
perceived, becomes to me quite unmeaning And as I cannot try 
to think of it without realizing cither that I am not thinking at 
all, or that I am thinking of it against my will as being ex- 
perienced, I am driven to the conclusion that for me experience 
is the same as reality. The fact that falls elsewhere seems, in my 
mind, to be a mere word and a failure, or else an attempt at 
self-contradiction. It is a vicious abstraction whose existence is 
meaningless nonsense, and is therefore not possible." Thus “to 
be real is to be indissolubly one thing with sentience It is 
to be something w'hich comes as a feature and aspect within 
one whole of feeling, something which, except as an integral 
element of such sentience, has no meaning at all ’’ » 

This sentience with which reality is to be identified must be 
an immediate experience . vVithin it the inconsistencies attaching 
^ terms and relations must be removed; otherwise it could not 

^ 30 Cf Appearance and Reality, pp 159-161 for a summary statement of 
the author’s position, also Essays on Truth and Reahty, Chapter XI 
‘^Appearance and Reahty, pp 145 and 146 I have quoted this par- 
Vicular argument at Jength because of its importance for Bradley’s ideal- 
jistic conclusion ItsJvalidity will be questioned below when we come (m 
■Fart 11) to inqmre critically mto the argument as a whole. 
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meet the demands of thought, which, as we have seen, can find 
no satisfaction at the level of relational consciousness. But it 
must differ from immediate experience as known to us Our 
immediate experience is fragmentary and incomplete, and there- 
fore leads to its own transcendence; but the immediate ex- 
perience which IS to be real must be complete and self-contained. 
It must, therefore, include our immediate experience and its 
idealization by thought; in it the inconsistencies of our entire 
relational experience must be done away. So we may s^_that 
reality is an immediate experience, whicj^is like o ur p rerelatinnal 
immediate experience in that it is a uni^ in mul tiplicity, bu t 
unlike it in that it is a post-relational immediacy and inclusive 
of the idealization of experience through the m ediu m of -^e rms 
and relat ions The sentient experience which is real is a har- 
monious unity in which the inconsistencies of relational con- 
sciousness arc removed 


^^Again, we can see that reality must be one in another sense. 
There is only one re ality A plurality of independent reals is 
self-contradictory For such reals would at least have to be 
coexistent, but coexistence is a way of togetherness, and the 
question at once arises whether this togetherness can be under- 
stood in a manner which avoids the destruction of the inde- 


pendence of the reals. On inquiry we find that such is impossible. 
Where can one find the unity implied in such togetherness? If 
we seek for it in a form of feeling below the relational level, 
what we find is only an undivided whole of which the diversity 
is an integral character and apart from which it is meaningless. 
The mode of togetherness which wc can verify m our own 
immediate feeling, thus, renders logically impossible anything 
like independent reals If we try to conceive this togetherness 
in some other fashion (as, for instance, a mere collection or 
aggregation), we are at once balked by the consideration that 
the reals, thus conceived, necessarily stand in relations, and 
relations are at once necessarily fatal to the self-sufficiency of 
each; for relations are unmeaning and even self-contradictoiy 
except on the basis of some unity, and among independent reals 
a basis of unity is wholly lacking. Since ^.hese alternatives 
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exhaust the logical possibilities, we are driven to the conclusion 
that independent reals are unintelli^ble and reality must be 
one only. “We cannot maintain a plurality save as dependent 
on the relations in' which it stands Or if desiring to avoid re- 
lations we fall back on the diversity given in feeling, the result 
is the same The plurality then sinks to become merely an 
integral aspect in a single substantial unity, and the reals have 
vanished ” Reality, then, must be the Absolute — an all-i nclu- 
sive and n on-relation al se ntient whole_of experience 
Another characteristic of this whole stands out fairly clearly, 
but it needs to be emphasized I t must saiisfy desire and will. 
as well as intelkc^In fact, if it satisfip-; the intellect it ipso facto 
satisfies both desire and will For if reality is to be harmonious 
intellectually, none of its elements must collide ;V6ut either un- 
satisfied desire or unfulfilled will w'ould introduce a note of dis- 
cord arising from an ideal element not at one with present 
feeling Therefore, if the Absolute is to satisfy the demands gf 
thought — and this is oui basal assumption throughout — desires 
must within it be cancelled and will must be set at rest. “We 
must believe that reality satisfies our vihole being Our main 
wants — for truth and life, for beauty and goodness — must all 
find satisfaction . . . Every element of the universe, sensation, 
feeling, thought and will, must be included within one compre- 
hensive sentience ” 

^ It would be a serious error^ however, to draw from this the 
conclusion that the Absolute is personal, at least in the ordinary 
meaniiTg of the terra As conimonly understood, .a person is a 
finite self amongst and over against other finite selves and 
moved by feelings towards them Obviously, the Absolute cannot 
be personal in this sense There is indeed another meaning of 
the term personal in which it might be attributed even to the 
Absolute; but m that case a warning should be raised “If by 
calling it personal you mean only that it is nothing but ex- 
perience, that it contains all the highest that we possibly can 
know and feel, and is a unity in which the details are utterly 

Appearance and ReaUty, p 143 
** Ibid , pp 158-15^ Cf Es’fays on Truth and Reahty, p 243 
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pervaded and embraced,” there is perhaps no serious objection 
to your doing so But the question is important whether such 
usage does not rob the term of its ordinary meaning and leave 
us caught in a dangerous ambiguity For with this usage it is 
an easy, one might indeed say an inescapable, step to identify 
the Absolute with the God of those religions that insist upon 
a personal deity And with this identification we are at once 
threatened with ruin. We have then fallen back into the view of 
personality which defines it in terms of relations, and have as- 
sumed that this view holds of the Absolute; but therewith we 
have attnbuted to reality characteristics which, when understood, 
land us in inescapable inconsistencies and a hopeless skepticism. 
It is, therefore, the co unsel gf wisdo m not to speak of the Ab- 
solute as personal But the alternative, it should be carefully 
noted, IS not to conceive it as impersonal; this would be even 
farther from the truth Certainly the Absolute stands above, not 
below, its own distinctions; and since persons are among its 
appearances and do in fact exist within it, it can hardly be 
supposed to be less than personal T he truth is, the Ab solut e is 
neither personal nor impers onal, it is supra-personal — a sentient 
unity which includes persons within _itB-jiiyfir8ity, but which 
itself stands in no relations (‘personal’ or other) to anything 
other than itself. 

When it is said that the Absolute ‘includes’ persons within 
its diversity, however, this must not be understood to mean 
that the Absolute ‘consists’ of persons or finite centers of ex- 
perience. “Such a phrase implies a mode of union which we 
cannot regard as ultimate It suggests that in the Absolute finite 
centers are maintained and respected, and that we may consider 
them, as such, to persist and to be merely ordered and arranged. 
But not like this ... is the final destiny and the last truth of 
things ” Thi s , l a st tr u th is. rather, that finite centers or persons 
are so^im^d^ in the Absolute that they “are there transmuted 
ani^have lost*^^ 'individual naturesT” "And Tc^thrs reason 
we must hold that “Humanity, or an organism, kingdom, or 
society of selves, is not an ultimate idea.” It holds of persons 
as appearances; it does not hold of them asyjeing included in 
Appearance and Reality, p 529 
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the Absolute, In this inclusion we have a rearrangement of their 
internal elements. 

^ Finally, the Absolute cannot change and there is no sense in 
which it itself can be said to be featured either by progress or 
by retrogression To predicate change of the Absolute is to deny 
its all-inclusiveness and to introduce into its harmony the fate- 
ful discord of terms and relations To change means to become 
that which not yet is, but for the Absolute there is no ‘not yet’; 
to change means to pass into an other, but for the Absolute 
there is no ‘other ’ Of course, there is change among appearances, 
and there is no occasion to deny that change exists. But change 
IS not real As temporal and changing, appearances are ab- 
stractions and as such are transmuted in the Absolute “The! 
Absolute has no history of its own, though it contains histories 
without number. These, with their talc of progress or decline, are 
constructions starting from and based on some one given piece 
of finitude They arc but partial aspects m the region of tem- 
poral appearance Their truth and reality may vary much in 
extent and in importance, but in the end it can never be more 
than relative . . . nothing perfect, nothing genuinely real, can 
move The Absolute has no seasons, but all at once bears its 
leaves, fruit, and blossoms ’’ 

5 Reality and Appearances- Degrees of Reality 

We have seen that the whole world of relations is contradic- 
tory and, as such, must be denominated unreal and mere ap- 
pearance On the other hand, we have also seen that the Absolute 
IS involved in appearances and that, viewed from this side, 
every” appearance must be said to be real. We come now, in con- 
clusion, to inquire concerning the relation between the Absolute 
and its appearances 

No appearance, nor any combination of appearances, is the 
Abs olut e: yet every appearance is in the Absolute and the 
Absolute is in each and all of its appearances. But the Absolute 
is not equally present in every appearance; appearances do not 
lie side by side, as it were, in the Absolute. On the contrary, 
there are degrees bf reality attaching to appearances. The Ab- 

“7bi(i,pp 499-5C0 
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solute is not identical with appearances taken singly or with 
all taken together as an aggregate, nor is it in all equally : It 
is, as we have already seen, a systematic whole which includes 
all appearances. We are now to note that it is a whole, such 
'that appearances are included within it at different levels and 
with varying degrees of completeness. This follows from the 
systematic nature of the Absolute Any given appearance is 
incomplete and implicates other aspects of the relational level; 
thus no appearance can m itself be called real But it can be said 
to be more or less real, its degree of reality depending on the 
'extent to which it expresses the nature of the Absolute. 

The criterion by which degrees of reality are distinguished is 
the criterion winch we have been following throughout, namely, 
the criterion of cohert^ nce More or less real means participation 
in the Absolute to a greater or less extent, and this is measured 
by means of the i deiU of mclusiveness and sclf-consist encv. “The 
tr uth an d the toct, which, to be converted into the Absolute, 
would require less rearrangement and addition, is more real 
and truer. And this is what we mean by degrees of reality and 
touth.”«' ~ 

For the sake of clanty, it is necessary to recall that the 
criterion which we are here applying is of a twofold nature It 
is the ideal of inclusiveness on the one side, and of harmony or 
consistency on the other In last analysis these are, of course, 
inseparable The more inclusive an appearance may be the more 
harmonious it is, and mce versa The Absolute is the perfection 
of both at once As entirely harmonious and self-consistent it is 
also necessarily all-inclusive, and as all-inclusive it is also neces- 
sarily harmomous But in attempting to apply the criterion in 
the determination of degrees of reality of appearances these two 
aspects of it should be kept distinct In seeking to define the 
degree of reality of a given event, for example, we proceed more 
prosperously by inquiring in turn what is its extent in space 
or time or both and how far it is internally systematic and 
coherent What needs less rearrangement to make it consistent, 
or, again, w'hat spreads more widely in space or lasts longer in 
time, is more real. 

Appearance and Reality, pp. 364-365 
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This criterion is universally applicable to appearances, though 
the details of its application are often confused and at times 
even beyond our powers In many cases we do apply it with 
fair success. In any event, it is the only means whereby we can 
concretely distinguish between the more and the less real and 
significant. It is our criterion of beauty and ugliness, of good 
and evil, of truth and error It is the criterion which dis- 
tinguishes and gives meaning to the 'higher’ and ‘lower’ in all 
their forms. Looking back over the course we have followed in 
this survey, we can see that the various stages in our journey 
exemplify its application at least in a general way. From im- 
mediate experience, through the relational le^el in all its sundry 
ramifications from lower to higher, from nature to the self, we 
have, broadly speaking, ascending degrees of truth and reality. 
The criterion by which these degrees are distinguished is the 
criterion of coherence — ^the critenon of inclusiveness and con- 
sistency And the denial of reality to any of these stages takei^ 
in its isolation is based on the same criterion. No stage, thu^ 
taken, is completely inclusive and consistent, but only partiallyf 
so. To the extent that it is so, any given appearance is real, its; 
degree of truth and reality is its degree of coherence, of sys- 
tematic stability. ^ 



Chapteb V 

BERNARD BOSANQUET (1848-1923) 

In his personal statement contributed to the First Series 
of Contemporary British Philosophy, Bosanquet speaks of the 
publication of Bradley’s Ethical Studies as “an epoch-making 
event, not merely as restating and concluding the discussion of 
Hedonism, but because of a philosophical significance which far 
transcended that particular subject-matter ’’ In his opinion, this 
book “is to most books on philosophy like Dickens or Meredith 
to most novels, a page of it would dilute into a hundred of 
any other.” And throughout his writings Bosanquet refers to 
other works of Bradley with the same enthusiasm and always 
with an acknowledgment of his indebtedness to them But the 
indebtedness is not entirely one-sided Bradley, on his part, at 
times confesses obligations to his colleague, particularly in the 
realm of logical theory. Especially did he thank Bosanquet for 
holding steadfastly to the “true doctrine” of ideas, as against 
some of his own earlier statements in which he approached the 
view (later explicitly repudiated) that there are at least some 
ideas which do not directly qualify reality but merely “float.” ^ 
And the “true doctrine” of ideas — namely, that all ideas are 
“adjectives of the real” and that “except in a relative sense, 
there are no ideas which float or are suspended” — is of founda- 
tional importance to the idealistic argument which Bradley and 
Bosanquet alike advocate 

Bradley’s formulation of this argument we have summarized in 
the preceding chapter, and we now turn to Bosanquet’s way of 
stating it There is in this nothing new in principle beyond 

^Cf. Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reahty, Chapter III The earlier 
statements referred to are m the Pnnctples of Logic, p 4 and elsewhere. 
In a foot-note on page 29 of the Essays, Bradley adds this “I should have 
added that, from the first and throughout. Professor Bosanque,. has con- 
sistently advocated the true doctnne The debt whicl philosophy owes to 
him here has not been adequately recogmzed.” * 
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Bradley; but there is a new emphasis which, in at least some 
respects, adds to Bradley’s formulation and perhaps in the end 
escapes some of the diflSculties attaching to it. 

“The positive and constructive principle of non-contradiction 
— in other words, the spirit of the whole — is,’’ Bosanquet agrees 
in principle with Bradley, “the operative principle of life as 
of metaphysical thought. We might call it the argument a 
contingentta mundi, or inference from the imperfection of data 
and premisses.’’ And he adds “It is this, essentially, and over- 
looking differences of degree, in virtue of which alone we can at 
all have progressive and continuous experience, whether as 
inference, or as significant feeling, or as expansion through 
action. It IS this through which my perception of the earth’s 
surface makes one system with my conception of the Antipodes, 
or the emotion attending the parental instinct passes into the 
wise tenderness of the civilised parent, and the instinct itself, 
as we are told,” develops into the whole structure of social 
beneficence And it is this, only further pursued, that forces us 
to the conception of the Absolute I am aware of no point at 
which an arrest in the process can be justified ’’ ® 

It is the aim of philosophy, as Bosanquet views it, to enter 
into this “spirit of the whole” and to follow its development 
through the sundry types of experience (individual and social) 
on to the Absolute, where alone it finds its completes!- realiza- 
tion and fulfilment In other and more technical phraseology, 
the aim of philosophy is to follow "the passage from the con- 
tradictory and unstable in all experience alike to the stable and 
satisfactory ” Such is the Pilgrim’s Progress of philosophy as 
Bosanquet conceives it Our exposition of his argument, then, 
must undertake to set forth the mam stages in this Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and we begin with the pomt of departure * 

* The reference here is to McDougall, Social Psychology, p 79 

"Bernard Bosanquet, The Principle of Indivulualily and Value, pp 

267-268. 

"The argument here summarised is taken primarily from Bosanquet s 
Logic, or the Morphology of Knowledge (1888), second edition (1911), 
and his Gifford Lectures, The Principle of Indiwduahly and Value (1912), 
and The Value and Dtctiny of the Individual (1913). 
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1. The Given: Central Experiences 

Of course, it is in some sense inevitable that any one who 
starts to reflect must begin with experience, and it is also 
obvious that experience is in some important sense given To 
say this, however, is to say very little that is of significance; 
the statement is too general to have any precise meaning. The 
important question is: With what sort of experience are we to 
begin, and what is the criterion of our choice? 

Only a minimum of observation is required to disclose the 
fact that cxpenence is only a general name for many different 
sorts of things — that experience really means ‘experiences,’ and 
that experiences appear to be of an indefinite variety The 
admonition to base reflection on experience, then, is in itself 
largely empty and is not a .sufiBcient guide Thus admonished 
we arc still poorly instructed, and the framework of our theory 
will vary according as we hit upon this or that type of experi- 
ence as specially significant “It is obvious that if we take our 
idea of the individual from what he is at the minimum of his 
conscious being, say in the state of fear or ineffective desire, 
we shall get a wholly different reading of his nature from that 
which will suggest itself if we take into account the social, 
aesthetic, or religious consciousness and their characteristic or 
their highest develojiment ” ® Thus it turns out that o ne’s initial 
attitude towards expe rience, rather th an the mere facts of ex - 
perience , is the important matter for philosophical inquiry. 
Behind and foundational to the framework of a theory there 
IS always something more than the bare observation of experi- 
ences taken at random and accepted at face value “And this 
something is our attitude to experience; or more strictly, the 
mode of experience in which each of us more especially sees 
and feels his continuity with reality ” • 

Now it IS of the greatest importance in philosophical specula- 
tion that the philosopher’s attitude to experience be correct 
This is the ground of sane inference, and apart from it thought 
is without chart and compass But what is the correct attitude 

' The Principle of Indwidvahty and Value, pp 261-270. 

p 2 * 
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to experience, and how is it to be determined? This, of course, 
IS the crucial question. The complete answer to it lies in the 
entire view which is summarized below. In this preliminary 
statement only a general answer can be suggested. 

It IS to be noted, in the first place, that not all experiences are 
equally significant Some are more ‘central’ than others It is 
these central experiences which should control in the speculative 
enterprise, and the correct attitude to experience lies in sub- 
mission to them The determination of what experiences arc 
central is one of the most delicate, and in some ways one of the 
most difficult, tasks confronting the philosopher In the end, 
to be sure, central exiieriences are miudi more certain than are 
those so-called unmcdiatcd immcdiates, such as ‘facts’ or ‘life’ 
or ‘self,’ which are often called olmous and taken for absolute 
and reliable data But despite their ccitainty central experiences 
are not obvious and, indeed, are generally overlooked More 
often than not, we arc neither sufficiently simple nor sufficiently 
profound to seize them (>n the one side our lack of sensitive- 
ness stands in our waj , on the other our .sophistication 
How, then, are central expencnces to be found? The full 
answer to this question lies in the analysis of the nature of 
thought to be given below, since it is only through thought that 
centrality may be defined The important point to be empha- 
sized in this preliminary statement is that thought which is 
foundational to centrality is inclusive of will and significant 
feeling as well as of cognition Hence centrality is not merely 
relevancy in the commonly accepted meaning of tlie term; it 
involves evaluation as well The determination of centrality, 
therefore, demands a special attitude of mind which, in Ruskin’s 
phrase, we might call “penetrative imagination — what Words- 
worth was unmatched in ’’ This “penetrative imagination, ’ how- 
ever, is not non-intellectual, on the contrary, it is precisely in- 
telligence, taken in its true connotation as the life of a critical 
mind It IS an error, therefore, to suppose that centrality may be 
determined by some ‘mystical’ (in the sense of non-intcllectual) 
sort of insight But it is equally erroneous, and much more 
common, to suppo^ that it is determinable by pure cognition 
Only “a senous lack of sympathetic insight prevents us 
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from understanding that to be right in one’s bird’s-eye view 
of centrality and the scheme of values, demands a higher intel- 
lectual character and even a more toilsome intellectual achieve- 
ment than to formulate whole volumes of ingenious ratiocina- 
tion. . . . Bad taste is bad logic, and bad logic is bad taste. 
Simply to be nght, as the greatest men are right, means to 
have traversed hundreds and thousands of ingenuities, to have 
rejected them as inadequate, and come back to the centre 
enriched by their negative results ” ' There is, then, no simple 
formula for the determination of central experiences Thought 
alone discloses them, and thought, when fully taken, is no mere 
deduction from postulated principles, but is penetrative insight 
into both relevancy and value. 

Our point of departure in the Pilgrim’s Progress of philosophy, 
therefore, lies in central experiences — centrality being deter- 
mined by thought in its fullest meaning as penetrative or inter- 
pretative and evaluative. These central experiences are the “in- 
forming spirit” of sane philosophical speculation, in respect of 
both Its beginning and its procedure “We begin then with the 
principle — the truism if you like — that in our attitude to experi- 
ence, or through experience to our world, we are to put central 
things in the centre, to respect the claims of the obvious which 
is neglected — to take for our s tandard what man recognizes a s 
value w hen his lif e is fullest and his soul at its highest stretch. ” * 

2. The Guide: Coherence 

There is no immediate experience in the sense of a primary 
and absolute datum on which, if we chose, we could remain 
standing For every experience that is, or can be, immediately 
given IS linked with a larger context “You cannot anywhere, 
whether in life or in logic, find rest and salvation by with- 
drawing from the intercourse and implications of life; no more 
in the world of individual property and self-maintenance than 
in the world of international polities and economics ; no more in 

’’ The Pnnciple of Indwidvality and Value, pp 6-7 

® Ibtd , p 3 The contrast between Bosanquet’s position here and that of 
Femer, or even that of Green, is quite marked Compare with the view of 
Fichte as expressed m his famous statement that ^e sort of philosophy 
one has depends on the sort of man one is 
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the world of logical apprehension than in that of moral service 
and religious devotion.” ® In the abstract immediate there is no 
abiding place for life or logic; willy-nilly, one is driven beyond. 
Thus our Pilgrim’s Progress is inevitable, in life generally as in 
technical philosophy. In each alike, “to cling to our initial 
standing ground — or to strive or pretend to do so, for it is not 
really possible — is without any question to abide in the City 
of Destruction.” But whither shall we flee, and what shall lead 
us on? 

S o far at least as philosophy is concerned, thought alone is 
the guide ; whither thought will lead will appear in the sequel. 
Meanwhile it is to be observed that thouqht is a verj vague 
term, and we must be careful to note its true nature, otherwise 
we may be led astray, all the while under the mistaken impres- 
sion that it IS thought which leads us What then are wc to 
understand by thoughtl 

T hought is simply th e spirit of totality withi n experience. 
As we have already seen, there is no immediate experience in 
which we may remain standing, for every supposed immediate 
experience is linked with a context and harbors within itself 
the impulse to its own transcendence This impulse is away from 
fragm eritarm ess a nd towards totality — ^towards the system with- 
in w'hich the immediate experience falls This is the impulse of 
thought, which is precisely the “spirit of the whole ” 

The same point may be expressed by saying that thoug ht is 
t he universalizing function within or among experiences And 
there is much to be gained by expressing the matter .so, provided 
— but only provided — w c are clear as to the nature of this func- 
tion What, w'e must ask, is the universal of thought? 

In the first place, we must sharply distinguish between the 
true universal of thought and the universal which is generated 
by the principle of abstraction. The latter type of universal 
is the result of the sort of generalization which seeks identity 
apart from differences It “is framed by attending to the common 
qualities of a number of individuals, and disregarding their 
differences." It therefore turns out to a bare generality which 
at best is of indefii^ite meaning — as, for example, man, animal, 
•ftid., p. 7. 
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organism, body, as mere abstract notions. And if the process | 
of generalization is carried to its logical goal, the resulting uni- 
versal tends to vanish into complete emptiness — as, for instance, 
the notion of being in general, or mere being. The true universal 
of thought, however, is quite other than this sort of blank 
abstraction. It is the totality or system wherein contradictions ^ 
are removed It is attained, not through the omission of differ- 
ences, but through the explication and eduction of the unity 
or identity involved m them 

Stated more technically, g enuine tho ugh t is at once analytic 
and synthetic in that it expresses both identity and difference. 
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appear in it when it becomes an element in a more compre- 
hensive whole. 

This is especially evident in the realm of beauty, here sensa- 
tions have a logic and necessity of their own, and when they are 
thought they fall within a system. “The universal — the straining 
towards the whole — is m them as m all experience; and it is 
idle to deny their constructive and creative nisus the name of 
thinking, because it docs not operate through what we call par 
excellence logical language and conceptions attached to words. 
The rhythm that completes a rhythm, the sound that with other 
sounds satisfies the educated car, the colour that is demanded 
by a colour-scheme, are I take it as necess.oiy and as rational 
as the conclusion of a syllogism ” 

The same m principle holds of feeling, which becomes richer 
in significance and, therefore, a deeper feeling, as it enters into 
a thought-whole “As with sensation, so with emotion or pleas- 
ure-pain, it IS the concrete universal that draws them out of 
their blankness and exhibits them as aspects of the difference 
made to a living world by contents in which it is affirmed or 
negated, and thus makes explicit the ‘more’ and ‘greater’ of 
which they are capable.”^’® 

Nor is the case any different w'lth voluntary experiences, as 
has been emphasized by all of the great idealists since the 
Greeks “Will and activity mean the operation of the nature of 
thought through the expansion of ideas into fact ’’ ’ “ Thus m all 
forms of experience the nisus of the logical universal is manifest 
“If we view experience bona fide, and follow where its connec- 
tions lead us, noting the relation of incompleteness to complete- 
ness in all the responses of mind, it does not matter from what 
point we start. It is like going up a hill, you only need to keep 

Principle of Individuality and Value, p 62 In this connection Bosan- 
quet refers to Nettleship, Remains, I, 178, and adds the following remark 
about Whistler (cf Whistler's Life, I, 185) “A visitor to Whistler’s studio 
remarked that the upright line in the panelling of the wall was wrong 
adding, ‘of course, it’s a matter of taste ’ To which Whistler replied 
‘remember, so that you may not make the mistake again, it’s not a 
matter of taste at all, it’s a matter of knowledge ’ I do not say he was 
precisely right but he was right as implying a necessity of the type of 
rational necessity ” 

The Principle of lidividuality and Value, p 64, 

IS /bid, p 67 
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ascending, and you must reach the top. You cannot study 
thought and not be led to will and feeling, nor will or feeling 
and not be led back to thought.” “ 

Thus the universal of thought is concrete, both b ecause it i s 
the result of the systematization of particulars and not of the 
n^ation ol them and because it is inclusive of all forms of 
experience in last analysis, both of these reduce to the thesis 
that thought is simply the nisus of experience towards complete- 
ness We may therefore say that the universal of thought is 
system, provided we mean thereby “a system of members, such 
that every member, being cx hypothesi distinct, nevertheless 
contributes to the unity of the whole in virtue of the peculiarities 
which constitute its distinctness.”^* The universal of thought 
IS indifferently a concrete universal, a system, a world, or the 
individual And this nature of the universal must be borne in 
mind throughout. 

From the above considerations it follows that coherence is 
the criterion of truth To doubt intelligently is to assert a ground 
for doubting, and the aim of thought (ideally at least, however 
inadequately realized in practice) is to leave no ground for 
doubting This, we may now see, is accomplished through the 
systematization of experience by thought, in such a way that 
whatever may be urged against the resulting system is already 
anticipated by, and implied in, the system itself Furthermore, 
every doubt raised against such a system, if the doubter makes 
a positive assertion, is simply a demand that the system be so 
modified as to include within itself the basis of the doubt sup- 
posedly standing against it 

For instance, if, doubting the revelations of modem astron- 
omy, “you say the sun is a lantern, lit up every morning and 
put out at night, or the stars are holes in a sort of dish cover, 
through which the light beyond shines through [stc], then, I 
presume, the competent astronomer has you in his power. . . . 

The Pnnaple oj Indivtdvalify and Value, p 39 

Ibtd , p 37 Compare Social and International Ideals, pp 162-163. 
The same point is frequently emphasized by Bosanquet elsewhere m The 
Principle oj Individuality and Value and m the lagic, in the latter, see 
especiallv Vol II. Chapters VIII, IX, X Compare Ins Science and Philos- 
ophy, Chapter II 
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You have picked up a fragment of experience which you are 
attempting to push against the system of sciences, a something 
which you treat as outside it and as thus destroying its imi- 
versality. In doing so, however, you acknowledge universality 
as the test. . . . But, so far as it is the whole, the system can 
reply: ‘We know all that already; we already possess your 
interpretation, but in a shape which effects the object implied 
in every interpretation of appearances, which, in the shape you 
gave it, it failed to do You wanted, of course, to connect your 
vision of the starry heavens with other experiences and ideas 
so as to express what it was for you in the completest way. 
But we possess the experiences which you ne'^d for that purpose, 
together with an enormous mass of others And we can show 
you that by using them as you did it is impossible to attain 
the complete expression you desired, because in that way they 
cannot be united with the full appearances in question, or with 
the mass of other experience On the other hand, we can show 
you a set of connections which will at all events draw out the 
nature of your experience very much more completely and in a 
far greater union with the rest of experience We can show you 
that you were only attempting imperfectly and in confusion 
what is here, at least comparatively, perfect and complete ’ ” 
This instance is typical, and the thesis is plain Trutlw^the^ 
whole, beca use the whole alone can m aintain itself against all 
do ubt — a thesis wh ich is familiar in philo^phy from Plato 
downwards. 

If one desires further confirmation of the point, however, one 
may readily find it in a consideration of the nature of so-called 
‘fact ’ It is commonly supposed that a fact is immediately given, 
and in a sense the supposition is true. But it is equally true, 
and very important to note, that what is thus immediately 
given is never quite the full fact F or what is immediately given 
always comes in a context, and itself is never quite simple and 
ultimate. To get at the fact in its fullness one must penetrate 
tlfis context and, so, go beyond that which pnma fade is pre- 
sented. The full fact is the fact as true, and the fact as true is 

pp 42-43 Cf Logics Vol II, Chapter IX 
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the immediate datum plus the implications which lie in the 
surrounding context of which the datum is a fragment. In short , 
the fact as true is the entire sys tem. To seek facts is to seek 
cimcrete umversals " 

The appeal to the concrete universal as the criterion is thus 
seen to be essentially an appeal to the principle of coherence 
and non-contradiction IVuth is that which does not contradict 
itself, but is self-consistent and impervious to doubt; and that 
which thus stands is a self-sustaining system — a system which 
is internally coherent. But it must not be forgotten what sort 
of system and what sort of consistency are here in question; 
the system is organized experience, and the consistency is “the 
consistency, so far as attainable, of the whole body of experience 
with itself ” To take thought as our guide in the philosophical 
enterprise, then, means to seek for the completest organization 
of the whole body of experience; coherence is our criterion, and 
we must look for truth only in the direction it indicates. 

A further point to be noted in this connection is that the 
cri teriotLof truth is the criterion of all value And this point is 
of sufficient significance for the argument to justify brief 
expansion 

We value that which gives us satisfaction, and the judgment 
of value IS, therefore, in a sense relative to feeling But, as we 
have already urged, feeling cannot be ultimately sundered from 
thought, since it is a special sort of reason; and satisfaction is 
a matter of degrees, definable only in terms of experience as a 
whole. Thus the criterion of value is the criterion of thought, 
namely, positive non-contradiction developed through compre- 
hensiveness and consistency 

This position is exemplified in the fields of art and morals. 
The work of art is indeed the expression of a spiritual mood of 
jhe artist, and in the strictest sense it excludes construction by 
jxplicit or abstract ratiocination The artistic mood is not to be 
dentified with cognitive reflection, nor can it be reproduced in 
he observer by any mere discursive analysis. Nevertheless, the 
vork of art is a systematic whole, charged with intelligence 
ind exemplifying the sort of rational cohlrence in which all 
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knowledge consists. Though springing primarily from feeling and 
embodying feeling, it is still the product of thought, it is “thor- 
oughly penetrated with reason in the form of feeling” From 
another angle, the same point is illustrated in moral judgments. 
Here that which gives positive pleasure and ultimate satisfaction 
“depends on the character of logical stability of the whole in- 
herent in the objects of desi’‘e ” The logically stable whole is 
the standard by which the good, as the beautiful, must be 
determined “And by this standard any judgment as to ultimate 
end or value can be criticised or estimated ” 

Standing in opposition to the view here advanced, of course, 
are other theories of value, but a thorough analysis of them 
reduces each in principle to the position which they in common 
oppose If you hold that value is relative to feeling, your posi- 
tion is in a sense sound, but only in the sense in which feeling 
is taken as a form of thought, and not as sharply separate 
from it If there were no feeling there could be no value — this 
IS true enough But it is equally true that if there were no values 
there could be no value-feelmgs — feelings, that is, which are 
permeated by reason Feelings of value arc relative to that 
which reaches beyond them, namely, the totality of experience 
m which lies their ultimate satisfaction. 

Again, to seek value in the conscious states of conscious beings 
IS to seek it where it can not possibly be found, if such states 
are taken in abstraction from the world; for when so taken 
they are not only valueless but also meaningless But if they 
are taken as they should be taken, namely, as continuous with 
objects, then their value lies in the whole beyond them; 
“ . . you cannot value the fragment without appreciation of 
the whole.” And, finally, to conceive all values as relative to 
‘persons’ is not to escape the criterion which lies ahead; for 
‘persons’ are essentially linked to ‘persons’ indefinitely, and 
ultimately with the universe, where lies their complete indi- 
viduality and where alone is to be found the ultimate standard 
of all their values.^^ 

For the author’s discussion of the problem of value see Principle of 
Individuality and Value, Lecture VIH, Value and Destiny of the Indi- 
vidual, Lectures and Three Lectures on Aesthetic (1915) A 

lengthy discussion linked with historical systems may be found in Bosan- 
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The criterion of the beautiful and the good, then, is identical 
with that of the true. “Positive non-contradiction, developed 
through comprehensiveness and consistency” — ^this is the one 
standard of thought in all of its forms 

As we proceed in the application of this criterion in our Pil- 
grim’s Progress, we must not forget that the search for truth 
and value is also and vpso facto a search for reality The nisus 
of thought is towards reality, not away from it, the concrete 
universal is the real, because it is the true, fact “The ultimate 
tendency of thought, we have seen, is not to generalise, but to 
constitute a world It is true that it presses beyond the given, 
following the ‘what’ beyond the limits of the ‘that ’ But it is 
also true that in following the ‘what’ it tends always to return 
to a fuller ‘that ’ If its impulse is away from the given it is 
towards the whole — the world And as constituting a world it 
tends to return to the full depth and roundness of experience 
from which its first step was to depart. In a ‘world,’ a ‘concrete 
universal,’ we do not lose directness and significance as wc de- 
part from primary experience, on the contrary, every detail has 
gained incalculably in vividness and in meaning, by reason of 
the intricate interpretation and interconnection, through which 
thought has developed its possibilities of ‘being ’ The watchword 
of concrete thinking is ‘Philosophiren ist dephlegmatisiren, vivi- 
ficiren.’ ” The mam results of this process we shall see more 
fully below Meanwhile it must be remembered that thought pro- 
gresses towards the real always and that, following its guidance, 
we are penetrating into reality itself. For the criterion adopted is 
adopted not “by arbitrary preference for use in logical discus- 
sion, but as a simple and necessary corollary from our conception 
of experience arid of the universe when senously taken ” 

The recognition of the true logical universal, thus, is “the key 
to all sound philosophy.” Whither, when persistently and con- 
sistently followed through, does this recognition carry us? 

quet’s History of Aesthetic (1892) For his ethical approach Some Sugges- 
tions tn Ethics (191S) should be consulted 

The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 55-66. Cf. Logic, Vol. 
II, pp 174 ff (2nd ed). 

i»Boaanquet, The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 
pp. 188-189. 
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3. The Pilobim’b Pbogbebs 
The main stages in our journey lie through (a) nature, 
(b) life, (c) mind, and (d) the Absolute. And we must inquire 
into some of the details resulting from the application of our 
criterion in each of these four fields 

(a) To begin with nature, we must in the first place once 
for all take our stand against any sort of ‘idealism’ that would 
reduce nature to states of consciousness or mind So far from 
being mere idea, nature exists in its own right independent 
of any finite mind; in fact, as we shall see later, it provides 
the very foundation of finite mind “It is not created by the 
self taken apart from the detail of the environment; for so taken 
the self would be nothing The self may indeed be said to make 
its own environment But this is only by selection, it depends 
on the given, and even within the given it cannot be arbitrary. 

. . . The self, which makes the environment, is itself all soaked 
in environment ” There is then no question of reducing nature 
to states of any self 

Nor can nature any more successfully be equated with psy- 
chical centers, as is attempted by Pan-psychism Such an at- 
tempt ends at last in destroying the very contrast between 
nature and mind, “the complementary functions of subjective 
mmd on the one hand and extemahty on the other,” upon which 
the essential nature of mind itself seems to depend “There can- 
not be spirit, it would seem, constituted by nothing but pure 
spiritual centres Spirit is a light, a focus, a significance, which 
can be only by contact with a ‘nature,’ an external world ” ** 
Nature, then, must be taken to have existence in its own right, 
and not as “a masked and enfeebled section of the subject- 
world.” As the indispensable environment of the self, it “can 
hardly be reckoned as less than the whole detail of thing and 
fact which enters into the world of the self ” 

But it is of the greatest importance to note that nature, so 
taken, expresses everywhere within itself the nisus towards 
totality. For everywhere within it there is system and intelligi- 
bility, and intelligibility precisely in and through system. This 
The Principle of Individuality and Value, p 360 
Ibid, p. 240, compare pp 363, 366, 369 
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is exemplified in every formulation of what is commonly called 
scientific laws. The theory of gravitation, for example, is the 
expression of a system “The point which constitutes the theory 
is the conception of the systematic relation between the distance 
and the attraction, and the contribution which this conception 
makes to the further determination of the nature of the physical 
world ” And the same principle bolds true of every law in what- 
ever field, law IS essentially the expression of a ‘world.’ “Every 
nexus, SO far as a universal law, is a necessary determination 
within and hj'pothetioal upon an Individual whole — whether a 
world-whole or a member of it, a macrocosm or microcosm, 
makes no difference of principle ” Nature is everywhere enliv- 
ened by “tlie spirit of the whole ’’ 

From this it follows that there is no essential antagonism 
between law and individuality, despite the widespread idea that 
such IS the case The idea that there is an antagonism between 
them, that law or the iirinciple of uniformity is incompatible 
with the principle of individuality, in the end is based upon a 
“confusion between the abstract and the concrete universal; 
between the recurrence of similars and the identity of a dif- 
ferentiated system.” Once this confusion is cleared away, it is 
readily seen that there is no incompatibility between the tw'o 
principles, on the contrary, it becomes clear that the two prin- 
ciples are really one — that the principle of uniformity is pre- 
cisely system or “the coherence of differences in a whole," and 
that this IS also the principle of individuality.** This, of course, 
is no reason why one should ^cek for, or expect to find, mentality 
in nature, which would be a serious blunder, but it is a reason 
for holding that there is no break in principle between nature 
and mind, and this is important. 

(b) In the course of time and according to some nexus un- 

** The Principle of Indtvtduahly and Value, p 117 The immediately 
preceding quotation is from pp 100-101 

In this connection Bosanquet cites Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
Vol. I, 108, and Vol II, 241 and 280, Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, 
p 221 ff , and Royce, The World and the Individual, Second Series, pp 
101, 195. 

“Compare Hegel's discussion of the relation between law, the infinite, 
and self-consciousness in the Phanomenologie des Geistes, section A, sub- 
section III 
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known to us in detail, external nature becomes the vehicle of 
finite centers. These, in turn, assume the active form of totality 
which we call life, while the centers themselves we call living 
things or organisms. They appear in the process of nature, we 
must suppose, as the result of natural causes and are maintained 
by natural selection. But whatever may have been their ultimate 
origin, or whatever may be the factors involved in their mainte- 
nance, we know that they are centers of activity reacting to a 
surrounding world from which they draw their content They 
are shaped by the environment, not as alien entities bent to the 
harsh demands of extraneous laws, but as new forms of the nisus 
towards totality inherent in' inorganic nature herself “Natural 
selection means the operation of a realm of externality in 
modelling its responsive centre, and thereby coming alive itself 
in a partial individuality which represents it. , . . In all life 
we find ... a certain relative individuality — that is to say, a 
self -main taming system, consistent and coherent in the main 
when taken together with the environment to which it is adapted, 
and which, taking present and past as a single system, has dic- 
tated its form The creation of such a system is due to the 
operation of the positive principle of non-contradiction in a 
definite embodiment and environment . . . Non-contradiction, 
as we saw, is the principle of individuality ; and here we observe 
it at work in the initial formation of the finite centre of ex- 
perience ” Thus life IS in principle continuous with nature. 

(c) Organic forms are the foundation on which those other 
finite centers, called minds, rest. At precisely what stage in the 
evolution of these forms mind first makes its appearance it is 
as yet impossible for us to determine with any assurance. But 
we know that mind appears relatively late in the series, and we 
know further that it is built up through the processes of life and 
as a continuation of the same development of sy.'stems in active 
commerce with the environment When we reach the level of 
mind in the evolutionary order we are on surer ground and can 
describe with more precision the main features of the nisus 
towards totality. 

The chief peculiarity of mind is that it is a more or less 
The Value and Destiny of the Indiwdiuil, pp 75-76 
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explicit world of experience working itself out to harmony and 
completeness through linkage with its environment. We can 
clearly see that mind is not a self-encased punctual center, shut 
up, so to say, in its own shell and standing over against a 
merely external environment as if it were “some angel or genius, 
or some spark of intelligence coming from out-of-doors ” On the 
contrary, we can see that mind is a center of activity thoroughly 
soaked in an environment whence it springs, which it progres- 
sively (in part at least) creates, and which enters into its very 
texture Thus mind is at once original and conditioned by its 
environment, and we shall he helped forward in our inquiry if 
we pause to note some of the details of this, its dual nature. 

It is clear that finite mind is onented in two directions, (i) On 
one side it is linked with a long evolutionary process lying back 
of, and resulting in, a complex and highly organized body to 
which it IS somehow attached (ii) On the other side mind is 
bound by the course of institutional history, the structure of 
which is founded on creative individual minds in active inter- 
communication “Everywhere finite consciousness makes its ap- 
pearance, so far as this is obvious and unmistakable, at a rela- 
tively high level, focusing and revealing the significance of a 
huge complication of mute history and circumstance behind it 
and surrounding it.” What, we now ask, is the import of this 
for theory? 

(i) The linkage of finite mind with a complex set of condi- 
tions which are below it and on which it stands is now obvious 
and must be admitted by all open-minded theories concerning 
mind Conscious mind is a late comer m evolution, but the fact 
that it IS intimately connected with a physical body, which in 
some very important manner conditions it, is in this day and 
age taken for granted It is also commonly accepted knowledge 
that this physical body reaches back indefinitely into the stages 
of the evolutionary process which has produced it and that it 
IS in some sense served by the mind The important question is: 
What does all this mean for a theory of mind? 

Our answer to this question is already prepared by the pre- 

The Pnneiph of Individitahty and Valw, p 154 Compare The Value 
and Destiny of the Individual, pp 9il 
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ceding considerations. In the first place, we are committed to 
the position that mind is not brought into nature from out-of- 
doors, but through the body on which it rests. It is continuous 
with an evolutionary series which reaches far into the past, in 
which it temporarily emerges, and through which it receives 
the mechanisms for its peculiar activity "After all, we must 
not shut our eyes to the fact that, though we cannot see life 
coming out of inorganic matter, we can, every day and every- 
where, see souls, with full human capacities, apparently being 
brought into existence by the fulfilment of certain very ele- 
mentary conditions of cell-conjugation and division; and we see 
that soul is emphatically ... a thing or power or quality 
(whatever we like to call it), of which there can be more and 
less in every conceivable degree, and the more and less vary 
with the complication of the material system m connection with 
which it is observed ” 

Hereupon it might be supposed that we are committed further 
to a mechanistic view of mind But this would be a serious error, 
arising from inadequate observation of the facts in the case. 
For, in the second place, it must be noted that, while mind is 
continuous with nature and life and is not brought in from the 
outside as an alien entity, it is not merely a more complicated 
form or system of material elements It is rather a fuller ex- 
pression of the nisus towards totality which is inherent m nature 
from the beginning and which emerges in living forms or, more 
adequately, in souls or spirits. It is not something added to 
nature, nor is it nature as merely material; it is, rather, nature 
featured by the peculiar quality of consciousness. “Mind is not 
so much a something, a unit, exercising guidance upon matter, 
as the fact of self-guidance of that world which appears as 
matter, when that reaches a certain level of organisation." 

The mam point here may be drawn out more clearly perhaps 
by a brief survey of the vexed question of the mind-body rela- 
tionship. No one doubts that the relation between mind and body 

The Principle of Individiuility and Value, p 189 

pp 193-194. Compare the view of “emergent evolution” as ex- 
pressed, for instance, by Lloyd Morgan m his Gifford Lectures, Emergent 
Evolution, and Life, Mind and Spirit See, for a somewhat different em- 
phasis, S. Alexander’s, Space, Time and Deity 
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is an intimate one ; the real question at issue concerns the nature 
of that relation. In the light of the preceding considerations, it 
would appear to be erroneous to conceive that relation in terms 
of causation To suppose that mmd is causally connected with 
body is to destroy the continuity between them by setting them 
over against each other as more or less independent entities. 
Nor is the parallclistic view of the relation any better; it as- 
sumes virtually the same abstract separation 

The only satisfactory conception of the relation is that mind 
is the ‘inner’ or ‘meaning’ side of bodily processes, mind is not 
itself an event, but is the appreciation or interpretation of what 
is taking place “Take as an example the incoming sensation — 
the feeling of the prick of a pin Is this feeling, a sensation with 
a painful tone, an effect of the physical prick or not? I should 
reply, ‘No , not an effect but an interpretation ’ An effect is a 
continuation of a process into a further stage The pin-prick 
sets up neural change, and ultimately some degree of motor 
stimulus That is an effect An interpretation is a going into, an 
appreciating, the nature of a process as it happens It is an 
interpretation when we hoar certain shocks as music, instead 
of regarding them, on physical evidence, as transmitted vibra- 
tions . . an interpretation is not an effect, it is not a new 
happening, it is an appreciation of what is happening” Nor is 
this view a matter of mere words, it is prccisolv the view in- 
volved in the line of thought thus far advanced The environ- 
ment, \ie have urged, is a continuum in which the nisus towards 
totality or system is evident Organic forms are stages in which 
the nisus comes alive, and consciousness or mind is only a 
further manifestation of the same spirit of the whole However, 
it IS one in which new qualities appear and which may therefore 
be said to be a new type of whole. Here we are only attempting 
to describe more closely what those new qualities are — namely, 
a wider apprehensiveness and responsiveness than are to be 
found at the lower levels The universal implicit in the lower, 
at this level becomes more explicit and emerges into new 
significance 

Mind, then, we are driven to hold, is the meaning side of 
bodily processes “All that happens, on our view, is that when 
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you come to matter which has been granted life or consciousness, 
its capacities of apprehension and response open up a new sig- 
nificance and become the focus of a new kind of whole. Sensation 
and pain, it is submitted, are what the prick is when the appre- 
hension of it is deepened; they are no additional reaction, but 
the reaction as apprehended by a certain kind of system. They 
are what the effect on the sentient organism is like when you 
come to realise it ” And in principle tiie same holds of other 
phases of mental activity, such as volition and speculative 
thought.*® 

Does the view of mind here defended destroy the significance 
of ideals by cutting the foundation from freedom and initiative? 
The supposition that it docs so is based upon a total misappre- 
hension of the nature of freedom, or upon a failure to grasp the 
full significance of the view in question To see how this is so 
one must observe the second aspect of the nature of mind, 
namely its linkage with its social context 

(ii) Mind IS a center of activity arising out of conditions 
which antedate it and on which it rests Thus viewed, mind may 
be said to be dependent upon the external and mechanical order 
of nature, since it is “erected on a foundation of habit and 
determinate reaction, to w'hich no injustice could be done by 
connecting it with a physical counterpart, and equating it with 
a sum of mechanical energy ” ’* This wc have already seen 
But, wc are now to note, mind is much more than this It is 
also a nisus towards totality and harmony, of a sort which gives 
rise to genuine freedom and initiative. 

In its earlier stages, mind is largely limited by its own bodily 
mechanisms. “It takes over its household furniture, or at any 
rate enough to keep house w'lth, from Life; and is itself at first 
merely a better order and a clearer purpose in making use of 
the same, or of that portion of it which specially demands order 
and purpose ” And so w'e may say that mind is in a sense full 
before it exists, certainly it does not first exist, and then have 
to be filled from experience But it is not thus completely full; 

The Pruiciph of Individuality and Value, pp 196 ff. 
p. 178 

The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 82-83. 
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the exigencies of its domestic economy, to continue the meta- 
phor, soon compel it to supplement the furniture which it re- 
ceives from Life Being a system of content come alive and 
conscious of itself, it is by this very nature dissatisfied with 
its bequeathed possessions and is forced to acquire others. It is 
speedily driven beyond the sort of activity that is possible to 
the mere bodily mechanisms with which it is connected It has 
to seek its heritage elsewhere — namely, in a new world of “uni- 
versal consciousness or social Mind ” For it “is essentially recip- 
rocal . . . and lives in the medium of recognition ; and therefore, 
when a certain de facto continuity of centres, each with itself 
and with others, is attained in the correlation of organisms, the 
recognition of the continuity is generated pan passu in a plu- 
rality of centres ” 

Thus a new environment is added to mind; the em/ironment 
as external nature and organic forms is now supplemented by 
the social, and to the set of conditions ‘below’ mind is added a 
set of conditions ‘above’ mind With this, a new level of mind, 
a new type of individuality, is attained — ^the type of individu- 
ality, namely, which is manifested in the forms of the scientific, 
moral, artistic, and religious consciousness “Not only are par- 
ticular centres of experience moulded by natural selection into 
a deeper harmony with their surroundings, but in so far as the 
surroundings form a mental or spiritual system — a social mind — 
the particular centres begin to be adapted as members of an 
individuality transcending their own ’’ This larger individu- 
ality is what we mean broadly by culture and civilization 

Now the freedom of the finite center of experience lies pre- 
cisely in its penetration into, and its appropriate adaptation of 
itself towards, the environment both above and below it. For 
this is the response of the mind to its content through which it 
progressively realizes its own nature, creates itself — is free The 
principle of individuality which first comes alive in conscious- 

The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p 85. Bosanquet here ia 
reproducing m principle Hegel’s discussion of the same point, to which he 
refers Cf Hegel’s analysis of the “master” and “servant” forms of con- 
sciousness m the Phanomenologie des Geistes, section B, sub-section IV 

Jbtd , p 90. Cf. The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 153-165, 
170. 
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ness, or the finite center, is also the principle which is basal 
within the environment; in immersing itself in its environment, 
therefore, mind is only attaining contact with its own nature 
writ on a larger scale Seeking through the environment, it finds 
itself. 

An example taken from the field of art may clarify the issue. 
The creative activity of the artist at its best is no mere flight 
of fancy freed from the drag of relevant facts; it is, rather, 
precisely the vivid revelation of the subtleties of the content 
which IS before the artist’s mind “Not the invention of novelty, 
but the logic which lays bare the heart and structure of things, 
and in doing so purifies and intensifies the feeling which current 
appearances are too confused and contradictory to evoke, is the 
true secret of art ” Of course, the imagination of the true artist 
is creative, but it is creative "because profound penetration 
reveals positive treasures beyond the scope of the average mind; 
not because it deviates into paths of arbitrary phantasy ” 
Creative imagination is penetrative imagination, and it is cre- 
ated in precisely the degree it is penetrative The principle holds 
true of all the activities of mind, as might readily be disclosed 
by a survey of moral arid cognitive insight So we may conclude 
generally that “all logical activity is a world of content reshap- 
ing itself by its own spirit and laws in presence of new sug- 
gestions ; a syllogism is in principle nothing less, and a Parthenon 
or ‘Paradise Lost’ is in principle nothing more " “ 

Penetration into its environment, then, is the basal charac- 
teristic of mind in all of its activities And this constitutes its 
freedom — the only type of freedom which our argument will 
vindicate, but also the only type of freedom which can be 
attributed to a mind that is anything at all. For, after all, free- 
dom is not synonymous with license to pursue a lawless course. 
Our thought is most free when it is most definitely under control 
of relevant facts, for only under such control is it brought to 
the realization of its own deeper demands Likewise, our will 
is free when it is corrected and amended through criticism in 
the light of factual situations, for only so does it attain its own 
basal ends Freedom, “as the condition of our being ourselves, 
pp. 332, 333. 
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cannot simply be something which we have, still less something 
which we have always had — a status quo to be maintained. It 
must be a condition relevant to our continued struggle to assert 
the control of something in us, which we recognise as imperative 
upon us or as our real self, but which we only obey in a very 
imperfect degree Thus it is that we can speak, without a contra- 
diction, of being forced to be free ” 

Our view of mind, in sum, amounts to this Mind is a finite 
center of activity within wliicli the “spirit of the whole” pro- 
gressively and in varjung degrees of clarity manifests itself. 
On one side it is linked with nature below it through the mech- 
anisms of the body, on the other side, it is attached to that 
“higher individuality” or social mind which is above and beyond 
it Viewed from either side, however, it is a nisus towards the 
whole of which it is an incomplete expression Through penetra- 
tion into this whole it enriches itself and realizes more and more 
its own nature Nor is there anything mysterious about this; 
it is in fact obvious, if we would but observe without prejudice. 
“So far from its being a strange or unwarranted assumption 
that the experience of conscious units is transformed, reinforced, 
and rearranged, bv entrance into a fuller and more extended 
experience, the thing is plainly fact, w’hich, if we were not 
blinded by traditional superstition, we should recognise in our 
daily lives as a matter of course We, our subject selves, are 
in truth much more to be compared to a rising and falling tide, 
which is continually covering wider areas as it deepens, and 
dropping back to narrower and shallower ones as it ebbs, than 
to the isolated pillars with their fixed circumferences, as which 
we have been taught to think of ourselves ” When once we have 
freed ourselves from the superstition of regarding ourselves as 
“substances, crj’stal nuclei, fallen or celestial angels, or both 
at once,” the \acw here advanced wull seem plain enough Our 
experience everywhere supports it and forces it upon us.*® 

There is a point implied m the preceding analysis which now 

ssBosauquet, The PhUosophical Theory of the State, third edition, pp. 
117-118 Compare Hegel’s analysis of “the unhappy consciousness,” Ptia- 
nontetwlogte dei Geietes, section B, sub-section IV 

*®Cf The Principle o] IndimdvalUy and Value, p 372, and the frag- 
ment Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind 
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must be made explicit. Mmd, we have said, is a finite center 
which in principle is continuous with the environment above and 
below it In seeking itself, then, mind must penetrate into this 
environment; here alone can it find its own completion and 
fulfilment Thus the philosopher — ^\\ho is simply one set upon 
attaining mind’s satisfaction — must undertake to disclose the 
nature of the environment in which mind is engulfed And here- 
upon he IS face to face with the Absolute, which is merely this 
environment adequately understood ” 

(d) In passing to a consideration of the Absolute, we are not 
entering upon a wholly new stage in our Pilgrim’s Progress, we 
are only taking a fuller survey of what has been with us from 
the beginning The “spirit of the whole” is, in fact, the spirit 
of the Absolute Wc have seen it manifesting itself in nature, 
life and mind, but only incompletely and in varying degrees 
Now, we are to behold it in its full significance and adequate 
embodiment The exposition upon which wc arc entering, while 
rehearsing many of the firinciplcs with which we are already 
familiar, will present them in a new and richer context; for we 
are now concerned with reality and not, as above, with 


appearances. 

The argument leading to the Absolute is involved in what 
has already been advanced, and all that is needed here is to 
disclose it To this end the argument must be more concisely 
stated, and we begin with a purely logical consideration. 

In the perceptive judgment, for example, we find that the 
subject IS never a mere idea. "If I say, pointing to a particular 
house, ‘That is my home,’ it is clear that in this act of judgment 


That the Absolute is no far-off entity set on a hill, but is precisely the 
all-e&compassing enmonraent of finite minds, is a thesis which is quite 
important for an understanding of Bosanquet’s idealism or, as he prefers 
to call his view, “specuLative philosophy ” And one who fails to get the 
point misses much of what he wishes to say “We all of us experience the 
Absolute,” he insists, "because the Absolute is in everything And as it is 
in everything wc do or suffer, we may even say that we experience it more 
fully than we experience anything else, especially as one profound charac- 
teristic runs through the whole And that is, that the world does not let 
us alone, it drives us from pillar to post, and the very chapter of accidents, 
as we call it, confronts us with an extraordinary mixture of opportunity 
and suffermg, which is itself opportunity ” (Pnnctple of Individualiiy and 
Value, p 27, cf p 378 ff ). Compare the metaphor of the tide, noted above. 
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the reference conveyed by the demonstrative is indispensable. 
The significant idea, ‘my home,’ is affirmed, not of any other gen- 
eral significant idea in my mind, but of something which is 
rendered unique by being present to me in perception In making 
the judgment, ‘That is my home,’ I extend the present sense- 
perception of a house in a certain landscape by attaching to it 
the ideal content or meaning of ‘home’; and moreover, in doing 
this, I pronounce the ideal content to be, so to speak, of one 
and the same tissue with what I have before me in my actual 
perception That is to say, I affirm the meaning of the idea, or 
the idea considered as a meaning, to be a real quality of that 
which I perceive in my perception ” And this holds true of every 
perceptive judgment In every case, “there is a presence of a 
something in contact with our sensitive self, which, as being so in 
contact, has the character of reality, and there is the qualifica- 
tion of this reality by the reference to it of some meaning such 
as can be symbolised by a name ” But “as all reality is continu- 
ous,” the subject of the judgment “is not merely this given spot 
or point It IS impossible to confine the real world within this or 
that presentation Every definition or qualification of a point 
in present perception is affirmed of the real world which is con- 
tinuous with present perception The ultimate subject of the 
perceptive judgment is the real world as a whole, and it is of 
this that, in judging, we affirm the qualities or characteristics ’’®* 

The same is true in principle of all sorts of judgments In 
universal judgments, to be sure, the element of present sense- 
perception IS displaced by descriptive ideas, and so also in 
hypothetical or conditional judgments But in no judgment is 
the reference to reality ever lost, however much it may be dis- 
guised, for in every judgment the subject, whatever it may be, 
“is not merely in my mind , not relative purely to me as a con- 
scious organism; not a psychical fact in my individual history. 
Every judgment, perceptive or universal, might without altering 
its meaning be introduced by some such phrase as ‘Realty is 
such that ,’ ‘The real world is characterised by .’ ” 

** Logic, Vol. I, 71-74 Italics are m the text Compare with Bradley’s 
account of the ‘that’ and the ‘what’ in judgment, and his figure of the 
illuminated spot on the stream (pp 102-105 above) 
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Speaking quite generally, then, we may say that judgment is 
“the intellectual function which defines reality by significant 
ideas, arid in so doing aflBrms the reality of those ideas.” Judg- 
ment "always refers to a Reality which goes beyond and is 
independent of the act itself.*’®® 

The reality to which every cognitive judgment thus neces- 
sarily refers always runs on ahead, and it is through penetration 
into this reality that judgment seeks its final completion and 
stability — its truth But no final stability, no ultimate truth, can 
be attained until a self-contamed and all-inclusive system is 
reached, since anything less would involve a nisus to its own 
transcendence and comjiletion and so could not be an ultimate 
subject. Such a self-contained and all-melusive system is pre- 
cisely what we mean by the Absolute; the Absolute, therefore, 
is the genuine subject of everj’ congitivc judgment Our principle 
of coherence and non-contradiction expressing itself in cognitive 
judgments, thus, implicates the Absolute, the true is the whole, 
and the whole is the Absolute — ^the system of all that is. 

But the criterion of non-contradiction holds equally true of 
the other types of experience, and is not confined exclusively 
to the cognitive. “It holds good ... of significant sensation as 
in beauty, and of feeling in the sense of emotion, or of pleasure 
and pain, no less than of strictly logical structures, such as 
science and philosophy, or of the ideas which operate in moral- 
ity, in social behavior, or in religion.” It holds good, in short, 
of life itself Everywhere the “spirit of the whole” is the con- 
trolling principle , personality in the end is nothing else. 

And here, from this angle, the same logic is operative and 
drives us to the Absolute. Taking the individual as including 
the moral, aesthetic, and religious consciousness and forms of 
experience, it is clear that there are degrees of individuality and 
that individuality grows in significance as a foreign environment 

Logic, Vo] I, p, 97 For Bosanquet’s meaning of ‘independence’ here, 
the reader should refer to the Logic, Vol II, pp 26411 “When I speak of 
this Reality as independent of our act of judgment, as it is in an enor- 
mous proportion, I do not mean to exclude the truth that our judgment, 
in an infinitesimal degree, contributes to sustain it, and forms an element 
m Its life In this limited sense the two forms of Reahty are mterdepend- 
ent. But their interdependence is not correspondence, and their inde- 
pendence IS not that of original and copy " 
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falls away No finite individual is self-contained or self-depend- 
ent, and all finite individuals differ in their degree of approxi- 
mation to these characteristics. The important point, however, 
is that selfhood is attained, is deepened and broadened and 
enriched, through the transcendence of isolation Every self has 
its deeper significance beyond its mere uniqueness, its prima 
Jade preferences and interests Nor is there anything mysterious 
in this. It follows from the fact that “the finite self is plainly a 
partial world, yet possesses within it the principle of infinity, 
taken in the sense of the nisus tow'ards absolute unity and self- 
completion ” “What wc call ‘the individual’ is not a fixed 
essence, but a living world of content, representing a certain 
range of externality, which in it strives after unity and true 
individuality or completeness because it has in it the active spirit 
of non-contradiction, the form of the whole ’’ And this “true 
individuality or completeness” towards which the finite indi- 
vidual is driven by its very nature is the Absolute The Absolute, 
thus, is directly involved in finite individuality, it “is simply 
the high-water mark of fluctuations in experience, of which, in 
general, wc are daily and normally aware ” 

The foundation of the inference to the Absolute, then, every- 
where lies close to hand — in morality and social behavior gen- 
erally, in religion, as well as in the more formal logical struc- 
tures It IS “the passage from the contradictory and unstable 
in all experience alike to the stable and satisfactory " But what, 
in more detail, are we to understand by the Absolute and what 
is its relation to finite individuals? The answer to this question 
will bring us to the end of our pilgrimage 
From what has preceded, it is clear that the Absolute must 
be the ultimate self-contained and all-inclusive system It is 
clear also that the Absolute must be said to be spiritual; it is 
precisely the ‘whole’ which comes alive in finite conscious centers 
and is there imperfectly realized But the Absolute cannot be 
a self or person; it is not characterized by will, and is not to 
be identified with the God of religion. On the contrary, it tran- 
The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p 4 
The Principle of Individuality and Value, p 289 
convenient summary of the mam points is given by Bosanquet him- 
self m the second edition of the Logic, Vol. II, Chapter VUI. 
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scends all such characterizations, since it can have no ‘other.’ 
It is all that is, and cannot, therefore, be described in terms 
appropriate to its appearances What can positively be said 
about it is that it is the all-comprehensive and self-harmonious 
system, which includes all appearances though in a manner 
which transmutes them The nature of the relation between' the 
Absolute and its appearances may be made clearer by the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

A basal characteristic of the Absolute is ‘negativity.’ But 
negativity must be distinguished from contradiction Contradic- 
tion, to be sure, falls within system and is meaningless apart 
from it; there is no contradiction among predicates taken at 
random, but only among predicates ascribed to one term. Beau- 
tiful and ugly (not-beautiful ) , for example, are not per se 
contradictory, they become contradictory onlv when they are 
predicated of the same conditions “It is a formal contradiction 
if you say, ‘This colour is both beautiful and ugly, i e. not 
beautiful ' It ceases to be a contradiction if you say, ‘This colour 
by daylight is beautiful and by candle-light is ugly ’ ’’ Contra- 
diction, thus, “is not a dead fact about certain predicates, it is 
an imperfection in the organisation of systems ” From this it 
follows that contradiction cannot characterize the Absolute, for 
in the Absolute there is no imperfection of organization. In what 
sense, then, docs negativity belong to the Absolute? 

If we inquire what ordinarily survives when a contradiction 
is resolved, we find, not a bare denial of opposition, but rather 
a successful emendation of it In the example given above, for 
instance, the removal of the contradiction between beauty and 
its opposite IS not equivalent to the removal of the opposition 
between them, it lies, rather, in the inclusion of the opposites 
within a more comprehensive system wherein the opposed predi- 
cates, though still opposed, are reconciled When a contradiction 
is resolved “nothing is changed, except what was attempted has 
been achieved. The contents are diverse, as they were . . . the 
change is merely that now they and their world have been read- 
justed, and can carry out their union." In other words, contra- 
diction has now become negativity ; the bare opposition has been 
transformed into a systematic and harmonious arrangement of 
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‘dififerenta.’ We may, therefore, say that contradiction and nega- 
tion are logically the same principle viewed, on the one side, as 
incomplete and, on the other, as complete. “Contradiction . . . 
is an unsuccessful or obstructed Negativity; Negativity is a 
successful or frictionless contradiction ” From this we can see 
that negativity plays its role in all experience. “It is the same 
characteristic which has been described as the fact that experi- 
ence is always beyond itself — ^the character, indeed, which we 
have described from the beginning as that of the universal, or, 
in other words, the tendency of every datum to transcend itself 
as a fragment and complete itself as a whole ” It is a point 
full of significance, however, that negativity plays a larger, not 
a smaller, role as contradiction diminishes; negativity is really 
affirmation — affirmation of differences, with contradiction re- 
moved — and the affirmative side must not be lost sight of. When 
we say, then, that negativity is a characteristic of the Absolute, 
what is to be understood is that, in the Absolute, contradiction 
has entirely disappeared, while the spirit of difference survives 
in its highest fonn The Absolute negates conflict and confusion, 
it aflBrms system and significant oppositions; and, to put the 
matter paradoxically, its negation and its affirmation are one 
and the same. 

Taking this paradox seriously and applying it to the reality 
of appearances, we can explain the troublesome problem of 
evil and finiteness generally These, to be sure, are no illusions; 
on the contrary, they are actual features of reality, and indeed 
essential to it But they arc real only when, and as, taken for 
what they are — ^namely, aspects of finite systems with a limited 
range of externality, aspects demanding their own expansion 
and completion. Ultimately they are negated in the Absolute, 
but only in the sense that this complete system carries within 
itself the pnnciple through which their antagonisms and contra- 
dictions are finally set at rest The perfection of the Absolute, 
however, must not be conceived as excluding the process through 
which these finite systems are completed For its own self-com- 
pletion the Absolute presupposes the temporal order, the hazards 

**Tke Principle of IndivulmUty and Vdue, pp 228, 231 Cf Saence 
and Philosophy, Chapter V. 
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and hardships of finite selfhood; apart from this order and the 
content it furnishes the Absolute would be nothing at all. Its 
very perfection is dependent upon the temporal instruments 
through which that perfection is achieved , its negativity belongs 
as much to them as to itself But this is not to be understood 
to imply that the Absolute is in time, or that it is characterized 
by purpose or will What appears to finite minds as the temporal 
order or as purpose and will are, of course, included in the 
Absolute and so are real, but as included in the Absolute they 
are negated — ^they are subsumed within that totality of system 
which itself is non-temporal, non-purposive, non- volitional, and 
as thus subsumed they are transmuted Time and its children 
are all within the Absolute, but they arc there as aspects of a 
harmonious whole in' which all oppositions and contradictions 
are finally resolved. 

There is, indeed, a sense in which teleology may be predicated 
of the Absolute, and it is important to determine in precisely 
what sense this is permissible To this end it is necessary to 
note that the term ‘teleology’ has two meanings which are quite 
distinct and which must be kept separate in any intelligent dis- 
cussion of the problem. In its pnma facie meaning teleology is 
not a metaphysical, but only a psychological, idea and cannot 
without contradiction be applied to the totality of things In its 
profounder meaning it is essentially a non-temporal category 
and when applied to the universe, as it must be, it not only does 
not imply that the Absolute is in time, but it implies precisely 
the reverse 

The two meanings of ‘teleology’ stand out fairly clearly On 
the one hand, and most obviously, it refers to a purposive order 
mvolving items related to each other as ‘end’ and ‘means ’ Taken 
in this sense it is applicable only to a series in which conscious 
purposes are fulfilled and is essentially identical with accom- 
plishment, perfectibility. But there is a deeper interpretation in 
which the term qualifies a nesais of relations within a perfect 
whole; here it means completion, perfection. The distinction 
can be made clearer, perhaps, by reference to the dual meaning 
of end from which the double meaning of teleology arises. End 
means both conclusion and completene.ss In the first meaning, a 
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teleological situation is constituted by a series of events in which 
certain ones are set off as ‘end’ and more or less sharply sundered 
from others taken as 'means ’ Here ‘purpose in the sense of want 
or incompleteness is prominent, a finite individual life exempli- 
fies it In the second meaning of the term, end, however, the 
teleological situation is not at all a senes of events loosely joined 
and separable as ‘end’ and ‘means,’ but rather a nexus of rela- 
tions so delicately conjoined that the distinction between ‘end’ 
and 'means’ loses, or threatens to lose, all significance. Here 
“purpose qua purpose is negligible . . It is the nexus of rela- 
tions held together by the distinctly apprehended whole which 
determines the implications of one in another and vice versa. 
And in such a nexus, m proportion to the completeness of its 
interconnection, no part can be idle, and if it presents on one 
side the aspect of a purpose — ^say, like the total embodied will 
of a society — it must be a purpose — it must be a purpose such 
that ei'cry so-called means is a modification of the end and every 
feature of the end imparts a character to something which might 
also be called a means ’’ 

The transition of thought from the first to the seeond of these 
meanings of teleology is necessary. It is forced upon us as we 
penetrate further into the nature of reality. Starting with the 
sharp separation between end arid means as it appears in the 
ordinaiy affairs of practical experience, we soon discover that 
the temporal distinctness between end and means loses its sharp- 
ness Deeper penetration leads us to see that we can no longer 
think of the end as out yonder in the future, and of the means 
as present devices whose sole function is to lead up to it “We 
soon come to recognise that what we have called an end, as if 
it were a goal and a stopping-place is in reality ‘not a point, 
but a line,’ or even a solid, that it expands itself, irregularly, 
over the whole process of our activity When, for example, we 
are dealing with a total system, w'hcther of life or of nature, 
how are we to discriminate between end and means?’’ On 
further reflection, thus, end and means tend to blend inextrica- 

From the author’s article, “The Relation of Coherence to Immediacy 
and Specific Purpose,” Philosophical Review (1917), Vol. XXVI, p 271 

The Principle of Individuality and Value, p 125. 
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bly; and we are driven from the principle of purposiveness to 
the principle of individuality or non-contradiction in our analy- 
sis of the concept of teleology.^* 

This inevitable blending of end and means points a moral of 
great importance, namely, that teleology in its pnma jacie 
meaning is only an ‘arbitrary and eclectic' notion As so con- 
strued, it cannot without manifest contradiction be predicated 
of the totality of things, as a metaphysical concept it breaks 
down completely. The whole cannot want anything, it has no 
unfulfilled desires, there are within it no non-adjustments to 
be adjusted, no incompletion to be removed, and hence it cannot 
be conceived as being a will or as involving an ought To speak 
of it as teleological, as using means to accomplish ends, is, 
consequently, unmeaning because contradictory In this sense 
teleology is a temporal, psychological, and ethical concept; it 
has no metaphysical value, and to attempt to give it a cosmic 
status is merely to attempt the impossible 
In the second meaning of the term, however, it is not only 
permissible, it is necessary, to affirm teleology of reality. For 
this view of teleology substitutes for the principle of purposive- 

Ibid , pp 126-127 “In this transition, the principle of purposiveness, of 
a natuie iiupciiilnc on ovciy element of a whole, expands into the prin- 
ciple of Indniduality, or positne non-contradiction In working with it, 
we substitute the idea of perfection or the whole — a logical or meta- 
physical, non-tcmporal, and religious idea — for that of de facto purpose — 
a psychological, temporal, and ethical idea We deal with a substantive 
(iiterion of value applicable to every detail of a totality, and equally 
valid if Time is treated as an appearance ” 

“A purpose, or a will, can nevei be the whole of a world A purpose 
always means that, founding yourself on matter accepted as a basis, you 
recognise a certain alteration as essential in view of the admitted situa- 
tion, for the restoration or partial restoration of harmony Ex nikdo nihil 
You cannot gather material for purpose out of no situation The content 
you are impelled to produce must be relative to a content which you 
admit The same is true of Will, and of Ought Will and Ought, m a 
woid, arc the properties of a world that mends discrepani ics within itself 
by a proce&s m time Theie can be no will or ought except on the basis of 
a presupposed reality, within which non-adjustment tails for adjustment 
. . Therefore, it seems unintelligible for the Absolute or for any perfect 
experience to be a will or purpose It would be a meaningless punsuit of 
nothing in particular ” {.Principle of Individuality and Value, Appendix I, 
3, pp 301-393 ) The same argument is advanced in Meeting of Extremes, 
Chapters V, VI, and IX. 
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ness and incompletion the principle of non-contradiction and 
completion — ^in a word, individuality; and this is precisely what 
reality is. To be sure, this is teleology in a very different sense 
from what is ordinarily understood by the term. “In extending 
the idea of teleology to the universe as a whole we are turning 
from the question whether this fact or that has the appearance 
of being contrived for a purpose, to the question whether the 
totality . . . can be apprehended or conceived as satisfactory, 
i. e., as a supreme value ” But it is teleology still, or may be 
so called And with this application of teleology to the world- 
whole time is, of course, vpso jacto, excluded from the notion. 
Now we are conceiving of the whole, not as purposive and hence 
temporal, but as a nexus of relations which is ultimately satis- 
factory, non-contradictory, perfect, and which consequently is 
strictly non-temporal As thus teleological the whole is in a state 
of perfect logical equilibrium 

The upshot of the w'hole matter, then, would seem to be that 
the question whether teleology is an ultimate category depends 
altogether on what is to be understood by the term If by it is 
meant a purposive system such that part is set temporally over 
against part as end and means, the end being a goal towards 
which the pre.scnt runs, then teleology is only a sub-form of 
human intelligence and cannot without contradiction be predi- 
cated of the whole, in this meaning it is sharply distinct from 
the concept of a ‘world ’ If, on the other hand, it is taken to 
mean a ‘world,’ a system in which the interpenetration of ele- 
ments is such that no one ‘remains idle,' but each is touched 
by all and all by each, and no trace of contradiction or incom- 
pleteness mars the perfect harmony — then teleology is predic- 
able of reality, or, perhaps, more accurately, is reality; in this 
construction it is not meaningless to say that reality is teleo- 
logical. So we may without contradiction say that reality is, 
and is not, teleological. It is not teleological in the sense of a 
process in time going on to the realization of unrealized pur- 
poses, but it IS teleological in the sense of a perfect system of 
absolutely harmoniously interpenetrating elements. Thus we 
can understand the apparently paradoxical statement: “Things 

** The Principle of Individuality and Value, p 127. 
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are not teleological because they are purposed, but are pur\ 
posed because they are teleological.” " 

The question concerning the relation between the Absolute 
and those finite centers called ‘selves’ is answered in principle 
by the immediately preceding considerations, and the answer 
may in conclusion be here summarily set down. The finite self, 
though an indispensable center or focus of activity through 
which the Absolute expresses and maintains itself, is in the 
Absolute so transmuted as to be hardly identical with what we 
ordinarily intend by the terra ‘self ’ The leading function of the 
spatio-temporal and the social order may, from one angle, be 
said to be that of soul-making: “souls are cast and moulded by 
the externality of nature, and of other finite souls ” But the 
soul which is thus being moulded manifests an active principle 
which IS the spirit of the whole, and what we call its being 
moulded is but one aspect of the self-determination by which 
it transforms its partial world Thus the finite soul is torn be- 
tween its existential character and its self-transcendence; it 
maintains its finitcncss only at the expense of contradiction. 
But, by virtue of the spirit of the whole present within it, it 
“is bound in its intolerance of all contradiction to contradict its 
own existence. Thus the self, in the striving to complete itself, 
will break in pieces every partial form of its own crystallised 
being, will w'clconie the chapter of accidents, and clothe itself 
in conflict and adventure ” 

Practically, the self seeks its security in the religious con- 
sciousness, but this practical attitude is not in the end satis- 
factory Only in the Absolute, “the w'hole considered as a per- 
fection in which the antagonism of good and evil is unnoted” 
because overcome, does the finite self attain its genuine stability 
and security “by w'hich alone the vice of finiteness can be 

/6m/, p 137 The view of teleology here defended by Bosanquet is 
quite different from that advocated in the first edition of the Logic, m 
which purpose is made an active principle of system The later view sum- 
marized above is, however, the one which Bosanquet explicitly supports as 
against his earlier view Sec his reply {Philosophical Review, Vol XXVI, 
271) to Sabine's statement of the apparent inconsistency (same journal, 
Vol XXI, 562-564). 
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cured." " And when it has thus attained, it is changed; its oppo- 
sition to externality, which is so essential to its finite nature, 
is removed and it is one with the whole. 

This may, indeed, be called a sort of mysticism But it is 
a higher mysticism for wluch finite experience is not “an acci- 
dental disturbance of the Quiet, nor a regrettable deviation from 
the Perfect ” It is rather an imperfect approximation of a con- 
summation which, when attained, must result in something more 
positive for the finite self than bare extinction. For the finite 
self at its best tends more and more to unite itself with the not- 
self or other Thus it gives definite indication of the positive 
result of its own transcendence, though m achieving the complete 
reconciliation it must surrender its claims to a substantival 
nature, and become an element in, or aspect of, the Absolute. 
So we may say, without contradiction, that the finite self finds 
itself in the Absolute, but in finding itself it must also lose 
itself— in exiircssing fully the “spirit of the whole” within it, it 
must lose its opposition to an alien environment The Absolute 
absorbs into its being all that the finite self exists to achieve, 
but in its finiteness can never achieve — self-maintenance in self- 
transcendence. 

The Value arid Destiny of the Individual, pp 16, 17, and Lecture 



Chapteb VI 

ANDREW SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON (1866-1931) 

In his Gifford Lectures, delivered at the University of Aber- 
deen in the years 1912 and 1913 under the title, The Idea of 
God in the Light of Recent Philosophy, Pringlc-Pattison de- 
scribes the type of idealism, for which in these lectures he is 
arguing, as follows “It is suflScient for the purposes of Idealism 
that nature as a whole should be recognised as complementary 
to mind, and possessing therefore no absolute existence of its 
own apart from its spiritual completion, just as mind in turn 
would be intellectually and ethically void without a world to 
furnish it with the materials of knowledge and of duty. Both are 
necessary elements of a single system” 

In the same lectures he states his conception of method thus: 
“The logical principle of non-contradiction, or, to express it more 
largely, the principle of intellectual coherence, we must and do 
accept as absolute We accept it as a necessity of reason in- 
volved in the possibility of knowing anything — involved there- 
fore in all practical living as well as in the immovable belief 
in law and order which inspires all scientific investigation And, 
needless to say, life and science alike vindicate the principle, 
all experience may be looked upon as its progressive verification 
But if we ask what is the nature of our certainty that existence, 
the world of facts, is ultimately and throughout intellectually 
coherent — that we have to do, in short, not with a chaos but 
with a cosmos, a world whose laws may be infinitely complex 
and difiBcult to unravel, but which will never put us to perma- 
nent intellectual confusion — ^we are bound to reply that in a 
sense it is an unproved belief. It is unproved in the sense that 
we have not explored the whole of existence, and in the nature 
of the case can never hope to include all the facts within the 
net of reason And hence it may perhaps be called a postulate of 
reason, a supreme hypothesis ” But it is the inescapable presup- 
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position of all thinking, as of all acting; and, “although a little 
philosophy may lead us for a time into the wilderness of scep- 
ticism and relativism, depth in philosophy brings us back with 
fuller insight to the sanity of our original position ” ^ 

These quotations set before us our author’s conception of 
the idealistic thesis and of the general method by which he 
thinks it can in the end be justified. That his view of method 
and result is much in the spirit of Bradley and Bosanquet is 
evident even from this summary statement, the similarity will 
become clearer as we proceed into the details of his argument. 
But he differs from his colleagues on important matters, par- 
ticularly in his conception of the Absolute and of the ultimate 
significance of the finite individual Indeed, his differences here 
arc sufficiently marked to place him as the first and most im- 
portant representative of the transition m the development of 
British philosophy from the type of idealism commonly called 
absolute idealism to that known as personalism One is tempted 
to classify him as a personahstic absolutist But these matters 
may best be left lor further consideration after the statement 
of his own idealistic argument, to which we now turn 

1 The Epistemoixxjical Argument 

The attempt to prove the idealistic thesis by purely epistemo- 
logical considerations Pringlc-Pattison holds to be fruitless, as 
exemplified in the procedure of Berkeley, Ferricr and Green 

The argument advanced by Berkeley is quite obviously cir- 
cular It undertakes to establish the thesis that material things 
cannot exist independently of mind on the premi'^c — which, in- 
deed, must be granted — that we cannot without contradiction 
conceive of the existence of thm^ apart from, and independent 
of, a mind which so conceives them Clearly, this argument 
moves in a vicious circle The assumption on which it patently 
rests is that things as they exist must be things as they are 
knovTi. and this assumption is precisely what is supposed to be 
proved by the argument So the Bcrkeleian argument for ideal- 
ism is entirely inadequate It may indeed be said to prove, if 
proof is needed, that things “cannot exist in the knowledge rela- 

‘ The Idea oj God, pp. 189, 239, 240 
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tion without implying a mind or ego, and also that we cannot 
say anything about them except as known, so that out of that 
relation they are to us, in a Kantian phrase, as good as nothing 
at all. But this method of approach cannot possibly prove that 
they do not exist out of that relation; it cannot prove Berke- 
ley’s thesis that being-in-that-relation constitutes their existence. 
On the contrary, we should all say, pnma fade, that being 
known makes no difference to the existence of anything real ” * 
Hence the argument of Berkeley for idealism must be set aside 
as logically incompetent 

And Ferner’s argument is in no better case It is in fact little 
more than “Berkeleianism universahsed and applied on the 
cosmic scale,” and is of the same circular character For Ferrier 
simply appeals to a cosmic mind to save the world from contra- 
diction, and nothing is gained in principle by appealing to an 
Absolute mind instead of a fimte one “If knowledge has the 
same meaning in the two cases, the existence of a thing can no 
more depend on God’s knowmg it than on my knowing it,” for 
it IS a basal principle “that in every case knowledge presupposes 
a reality, which it knows but does not make ” Furthermore, the 
result of Ferrier’s argument, even if taken as proved, gives us 
nothing of philosophical significance For the mind in synthesis 
with all things, which the argument purports to establish, is a 
mind standing over against its content in a purely external rela- 
tionship analogous to that between the eye and its objects in 
the field of vision It is therefore not a principle of explanation, 
but only an abstract point of reference — a mere spectator of 
the world It is philosophically useless So we are driven to 
hold, in the first place, that Ferrier’s argument docs not prove 
his thesis ; and, in the second place, that even if it did the thesis 
IS fruitless for philosophical interpretation 

Essentially the same criticism holds of Green’s argument 
The argument rests on the assumption of atomistic and unre- 
lated sensations as its point of departure, and apart from this 
assumption it has no significance whatever But the assumption 

^ Ibid , p 192 The criticism here is m avowed apreemont with that of 
the realists Cf R B Peny, Present Philosophical Tendencies, Chapter VI, 
especially p. 126 ff. 
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is false — as false as is the defunct psychology (that of Locke 
and Hume) on which it rests What is, in fact, given to us in 
sensation is not a mere multiplicity of unrelated elements, but a 
unified whole. “The unity of experience, so far as it is unified 
and connected, is just as real and primitive a fact as its variety.” 
This fact William James in his character as ‘radical empiricist’ 
has unanswerably shown, and it may be taken as generally ad- 
mitted in recent discussion We do not therefore require the 
apparatus of ‘consciousness’ or ‘understanding,’ as a “eombining 
agency,” to sustain relations, the supposed factual basis of this 
conception is lacking Whether there arc other grounds for ad- 
mitting the conception is, of course, another question; the point 
here is that the ground laid by the argument of Green cannot 
stand And, furthermore, even granting that the argument does 
establish the conception of an “all-uniting consciousness” 
through whose agency alone relations exist, the conception itself 
is entirely empty Such a conscioasncss is, as it was in the case 
of Ferrier, a mere abstract point of reference which cannot 
function as a principle of philosophical explanation — it is the 
eye that sees, but does not supjiort or maintain 

This abstract result, however, is the inevitable outcome of 
any argument based on purely epistemological con-siderations, 
and is not merely derived from the special formulations which 
such an argument receives at the hands of Berkeley, Ferrier, and 
Green At the very most, the ejnstemological argument yields 
only a formal ego or mind — finite or infinite, there is no differ- 
ence in principle — which in Balfour’s expressive fisure is little 
more than “the bare geometrical point through which must pass 
the threads which make up the web of nature ” And such a 
point IS, for philosophical speculation, of no genuine account. 
Certainly, it is not capable of supporting an idealistic meta- 
physics There is little difference between conceiving nature as 
being present to, or registered in, a mind and concci^^ng it as 
existing per se 

But the epistemological argument is not the only argument 
for idealism; if it were, the case of the idealist would be hopeless. 
The argument for idealism springs, rather, from the necessity 
under which reason labors of conceiving the world as a res com- 
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pleta and the impossibility of thus conceiving it apart from 
value Not the speculative impossibility of a world unperceived 
or unthought of, but the moral impossibility of a world devoid 
of value is the driving power of the argument for an idealistic 
philosophy. We are now to see, in some detail, how this is so * 

2. The Higher Naturalism 

“If, as men of science tell us, scientific explanation is in the 
end description, the same is ultimately true of philosophy itself. 
Philosophy, or perhaps I should qualify the statement and say, 
sane philosophy, is not really the quest of some transcendent 
reason w'hy the nature of things is as it is, it does not attempt, 
in Lotze’s phrase, to tell us ‘how being is made ’ ‘All that can 
be asked of philosophy,’ I ventured to say in my first volume, 
published more than thirty years ago, ‘is, by the help of the 
most complete analysis, to present a reasonable synthesis of the 
world as we find it The difference between a true and a false 
philosophy is that a false philosophy fixes its eye on a part only 
of the material submitted to it, and would explain the whole, 
therefore, by a principle which is adequate merely to one of its 
parts or stages, a true philosophy, on the other hand, is one 
which “sees life steadily and sees it wdiole” — whose principle, 
therefore, embraces in its evolution every phase of the actual ’ ’’* 

All explanation, then, is merely a matter of applying to that 
which is to be explained those categories that are appropriate 
to its nature Adequate explanation involves, further, the de- 
termination of the relative significance attaching to the several 
categories used in describing different aspects of the real What 
categories are appropriate to a given set of data is a problem 
which falls within the scope of some special science The deter- 

•The details of the argument here given are taken primarily from 
Pnngle-Pattison’s Gilford Lectures, The Idea o] God m the Light o] 
Recent Philosophy (1917) 

Pnngle-Pattison’s other important works are The Development from 
Kant to Hegel (1882), Hegelianism and Personality (1887), in which the 
author’s emphasis on the significance of finite personality is pronounced, 
Man’s Place in the Cosmos (1897), The Philosophical Radicals (1907), 
and The Idea of Immortality (1922), a second series of Gifford Lectures 
and a development of some of the theses of the first 

* The Idea of God, pp 108-109 The first volume referred to in the quota- 
tion 18 the author’s The Development from Kant to Hegel, p 66 
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mination of the relative significance of the various categories 
thus discovered with particular reference to their proper appli- 
cation is the main task of philosophy. “Correct explanation 
depends in any department on the employment of appropriate 
categories, and philosophy consists in an insight into the relation 
of the categories in question and the realm of facts which they 
describe, to other categories and other realms or aspects of 
reality We must have some notion of their significance in an 
account of the nature of the universe as a whole. The function 
of philosophy is, in this connexion, comparable to that of a 
‘Warden of the Marches’ between the various sciences, resisting 
the pretensions of any particular science to be the exclusive 
exponent of reality and assigning to each its hierarchical rank 
in a complete scheme of knowledge ” “ 

Applying the principles above emphasized, we note in the 
first place that what is commonly called naturalism must be 
a false philosophy Of course, m so far as naturalism may be 
understood to mean merely a negation of super-naturalism, an 
insistence that all events and existences must be explained by 
what are called natural as contrasted with super-natural causes 
or conditions, there is nothing to be said against it. On the 
contrary, in thi.s sense it must not only be accepted but insisted 
upon by all since it represents an awakened intelligence which 
desires to be honest and to assent only to what can be proved. 
But, as a philosophy, naturalism has come to mean something 
very different from this straightforward emphasis It has come 
to mean “the type of theory ivhich so emphasizes the continuity 
between man and the non-human nature from which he springs 
as to minimize, if not entirely to deny, any difference between 
them ” * And in this meaning naturalism is fundamentally false. 

It is quite important to understand, however, precisely where 
the basal error of the naturalistic philosophy lies No legitimate 
objection to naturalism can be raised because of its emphasis on 
continuity within nature In this emphasis it is simply directing 
attention to one aspect, and a very important aspect, of the 

» Idea of God, p 108 Cf the author’s essay on “Philosophy as a Criticism 
of Categories,” in the cooperative volume, Essays in Philosophical Cnti- 
ctsm (1883), edited by A. Seth and R B Haldane. 

*Jbtd, pp 88-89. 
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world as we find it. No one who is not blind to the facts can 
fail to see that there is continuity throughout the various stages 
and transformations of the natural order, including man and 
his works. Non fit saltus in natura; so far as this thesis is con- 
cerned naturalism is impregnable, and in that fact lies the secret 
of its vitality as a philosophical doctrine 

Naturalism falls into error when it so interprets the principle 
of continuity as to exclude another equally obvious and equally 
important aspect of the order of nature, namely, the emergence 
of significant differences among the st.ages or levels in that order. 
That there are such differences seems to be beyond legitimate 
question Between the inorganic and the organic, for instance, 
or between mere animal and human life, there are differences 
so radical as to mark different orders of fact The categories 
which adequately describe inorganic events arc wholly inade- 
quate for the description of organic events, and the psychology 
of human beings demands categories which arc not applicable to 
earthw’orms or bees or even the higher sub-human vertebrates 
But naturalism denies all these differences by reading the prin- 
ciple of continuity as necessitating “the reduction of all nature's 
facts to the dead level of a single type” — ultimately, the type 
of the inorganic and merely physical In so doing, however, it is 
guilty of a serious misapplication of categories and, conse- 
quently, gives a false description It aims at simplification 
which in itself is a worthy goal of intellectual analysis, but the 
simplification it achieves is attained by a process of leveling 
dowm without regard to the claims of significant differences — 
“a process of abstraction which leaves out the characteristic 
features of the concrete facts supposed to be explained ” The 
result is not an explanation of the facts ; it is simply a falsifica- 
tion of them. 

If we eliminate from naturalism its basal error, while holding 
to the truth involved in its emphasis on the principle of con- 
tinuity, we obtain a view which is much more in harmony with 
the facts of the natural order. This view we might call the higher 
naturalism, as distinguished from the low'er naturalism just 
criticized. The higher naturalism whole-heartedly accepts the 
principle of continuity, and is entirely averse to the introduc- 
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tion of a deus ex machina at any point in the order of nature.^ 
But it is also averse tp the abstract process of leveling down, 
which is the chief charLcteristic and the basal error of the lower 
naturalism "It does not hesitate to recognize differences where 
it sees them, without feeling that it is thereby creating an 
absolute chasm between one stage of nature’s processes and 
another — a chasm which can only be cleared by supernatural 
assistance expressly invoked ” For m such recognition of differ- 
ences it holds that it is but faithfully following the method of 
any sane philosophy — the method, namely, of applying cate- 
gories in a crilical manner “When the dog develops a system 
of astronomy or the cow pauses on the hill-top to admire the 
view,” the higher naturalism will “gladly welcome them to the 
logician’s company of ‘rational animals ’ ” Till then, however, 
it “will be content to recognize a difference which is real”; and 
it will follow this principle in all cases where there are real 
differences, from star-dust to symphony “Continuity of process 
and the emergence of real differences — these arc, in short, the 
twin aspects of the cosmic history, and it is essential to clear 
thinking that the one be not allowed to obscure the other ” ® 
It is equally essential to clear thinking that the intimate con- 
nection between the two be borne m mind, and that continuity 
among the emergents be specifically recognized. Both emphases 
are essential to the higher naturalism. 

Herewith we have reached a conclusion which for philosophy 
is foundational The force of this whole conclusion can only be 
expressed in two propositions' Man is organic to nature, and 
Nature is organic to man These, of course, are correlative 
propositions, but both are necessary to bring into the open 
the full implication of the higher naturalism The emphasis of 
the first serves to distinguish the higher from the lower natural- 
ism, since by its light the assumption of the lower naturalism 
that nature is complete in itself — a system finished without man 
— is clearly seen to be a vicious abstraction. The emphasis of 
the second proposition, or the other side, differentiates the 

’ Cf Bosnnquct’s insistpnce on the naturalness of finite mind m bis 
chapter on “The Bodviy Basis ot Mmd,” Principle o] IndividvalUy and 
Value, and summarized above, pp. 129-137. 

^ The Idea of God, pT> 91, 103 The italics are Pringle-Fattifion’s. 
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higher naturalism from all forms of panpsychism, which would 
resolve the natural order without remainder into an assemblage 
of subjective centers of experience, thus abolishing altogether 
the conception of nature in the ordinary sense of the word. 
This emphasis notes the fact that the system of nature, as an 
independent order, furnishes both the conditions of individuation 
and the means of commimxcation among individuals. Both 
propositions taken together furnish the bed-rock upon which 
alone a true philosophy may be founded 
This philosophy, which hitherto we have called the higher 
naturalism, may equally well be called idealism For it nature 
is complementary to mind, and mmd is complementary to 
nature, neither by itself is a res comipleta The attempt to con- 
ceive either alone as the real mvolvcs the conversion of ab- 
stractions into realities by forcibly separating facts w'hich are 
given together and cannot even be conceived apart For this 
philosophy, both man and nature are necessary elements within 
a single system, and the system alone is the real “The doc- 
trine of the self-conscious life as organic to the world or of 
the world as finding completion and expression m that life, so 
that the universe, as a comiilete or sclf-cxistent fact, is statable 
only in terms of mind” — this is the doctrine to which w'e are 
brought by the argument And this is the doctrine historically 
known as idealism, or, as it is sometimes called m distinction 
from the Berkcleian view, objective or absolute idealism 
The fuller significance of this general conclusion may be 
more clearly grasped by noting some of the detailed implica- 
tions of the argument by which it has been reached. 

(a) In the first place, the so-called epistemological problem is 
set aside as essentially meaningless, it is of as little significance 
as is the assumption from which it arises. “The so-called epis- 
temological problem which obsesses modern philosophy, from 
Descartes and Locke to Kant and Spencer and the most recent 
magazine discussions — this problem, with all the varieties of 
subjective idealism, agnosticism, phenomenalism, and sceptical 
relativism to which it gives rise, depends upon the presupposi- 
tion of a finished world, as an independently existing fact, and 
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an equally independent knower, equipped, from heaven knows 
where, with a peculiar apparatus of faculties ” When the theorist 
has thus extruded man from the world which he seeks to know 
and treats him “as if he were, so to say, a stranger visitant, 
contemplating ab extra an independent universe,” the epis- 
temological problem is inevitable — and insoluble Once this ab- 
stract separation of man from his world is denied, as it must be 
by any sane philosophy, the epistemological problem falls of its 
own weight. “If we keep steadily in view the fact that man is 
from beginning to end, even qua knower, a member and, as it 
were, an organ of the universe, knowledge will appear to us in 
a more natural light, and we shall not be tempted to open this 
miraculous chasm between the knower and the realities which 
he knows ” Rather, with the pragmatists we shall hold that things 
are what they arc experienced as, with the neo-realists, that 
knowledge is a direct relation between the knower and the 
reality known ® 

(b) But we must not forget upon what grounds this position 
rests, nor be half-hearted in our acceptance of the principle 
involved. If we are to be consistent, wc must frankly follow 
the principle the whole way. The principle is that man qua 
knower and experiencer is within, and a part of, the system 
which he knows and experiences. And if wc arc to take this 
principle seriously, we are by it committed to the conclusion 
that what man apprehends of his environment is, so far and 
in its own way, a true account of that environment The old 
distinction between ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ qualities which 
regards the former as ‘real’ and the latter as ‘imaginary’ must, 
consequently, be surrendered It is based upon a bifurcation of 
mind and nature, which by our principle is denied The so-called 
‘secondary’ qualities, we must hold, are in their own manner as 
objective and ‘real’ as are spatial and temporal qualities Es- 
sentially the same must be said of the aesthetic qualities — those 
aspects of beauty and sublimity which we recognize in nature, 
as well as the results of the poetic imagination. “These things 
also are not subjective imaginings; they give us a deeper truth 
than ordinary vision, just as the more developed eye or ear 
•Cf The Idea of God, pp 111-112, and entire Lecture VI. 
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carries us farther into nature’s refinements and beauties.”*® 
To suppose that they are mere “subjective imaginings,” de- 
pendent for their existence merely upon our psychological states, 
is to deny essentially that man is organic to nature. 

More important for the idealistic argument, however, is the 
further consideration that human values, especially moral ones, 
are trustworthy indices to the nature of reality. This, of course, 
has often been denied, in fact, it is precisely at this point that 
the sharp dualism between man and nature has historically been 
most pronounced The positivism of Comte is a noteworthy 
example of it. “Nature and man are not part of one scheme of 
things, nature is just, as it were, a brute fact with which man 
finds himself confronted Hence man ajipears in the universe 
like a moral Mclchizedek without ancestiy, owing everything to 
himself, his own Providence, bringing into the universe for the 
first time the qualities which merit the attribute divine. And 
accordingly, the deification of man is equivalent to the dethrone- 
ment of God As Comte puts it in a notable, if somewhat bluster- 
ing paradox, the heavens declare the glory, not of God, but of 
Kepler and Newton.” *’ And many others, differing w’ldcly from 
Comte in their religious views, have accepted the initial dualism 
between man and nature upon which Comte’s religion of Hu- 
manity IS built 

This dualism, how'ever, is wholly without warrant. Man is 
rooted in nature, as w'e have already urged, and this holds of 
him as a moral and religious, as well as an intelligent being. 
Therefore, we must hold that the significance of the world is 
disclosed by man’s moral insight as truly as it is by his cogni- 
tive insight Indeed, more so, for morality belongs to the higher 
ranges of human experience, and must consequently be accepted 
as revelatory of the nature of the world in a deeper sense “Man 
IS the child of nature, and it is on the basis of natural impulses 
and in commerce with the system of external things, that his 
ethical being is built up The characteristics of the ethical life 
must be taken, therefore, as contributing to determine the nature 
of the system in which we live. Nay, according to the interpreta- 

Ibid., p 127. 
p 163 
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tion we have put upon the principle of value and upon the 
evolutionary distinction between lower and higher ranges of 
experience, the ethical predicates must carry us nearer to a true 
definition of the ultimate Life in which we live than the cate- 
gories which suflice to describe, for example, the environmental 
conditions of our existence ” In the “essential greatness of 
man and the infinite nature of the values revealed in his life,” 
then, we find, and by our principle of continuity and the 
emergence of real differences, must find the most significant 
mdex to the real nature of the world. 

If we are pressed for an answer to the question why this 
higher significance is attached to values, especially moral values, 
in the interpretation of reality, we are forced to admit that, in 
last analysis, it is an assumption that cannot be justified in set 
terms. It is a profound conviction, however, from which we 
cannot escape Granted the thesis that man and nature are 
organic to each other and that there is a distinction between 
lower and higher ranges of experience, the conclusion necessarily 
follows. But if one presses the question why such a thesis must 
be granted, it must be admitted that there is an assumption 
woven into the very texture of this philosophical theory with- 
out which, perhaps, the theory would never have been arrived 
at — the conviction, namely “of the essential greatness of man 
and the infinite nature of the values revealed in his life ” It is 
not clear, however, that we can escape this assumption. “With- 
out this absolute judgment of value, how could we argue, how 
could we convince ourselves that, in our estimates, it is not 
we who judge as finite particulars, but Reality affirming, 
through us, its inmost nature? It is not on the mere fact of 
consciousness or self-consciousness that we take our stand, but 
on the nature of the content experienced, the inexhaustible 
wonder and greatness of the worlds which it opens up to us. 
Every form of philosophical idealism appears to involve this 

The Idea of God, p 156 The author u in essential agreement with 
Bradley and Bosanquet on the question of the entenon of value With 
them he accepts the principle “that the nature of reality can only mean 
the systematic structure discernible m its appearances, and that this must 
furnish us with our ultimate enterion of value” {Ibid, p 225, cf. the 
entire Lecture XII.) 
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conviction of the profound significance of human life, as capable 
of appropriating and realizing these values. And without such 
a conviction, argument about God or the universe would seem 
to be a mere waste of time; for the man to whom his own life 
is a triviality is not likely to find a meaning in anything 
else ” “ Nor must it be forgotten that this conviction is logically 
on a par with another conviction, which underlies all of our 
science — the conviction, namely, that the world of fact is ulti- 
mately and throughout intellectually coherent This, too, is an 
unproved assumption, and it is unjirovable, since no finite mind 
can possibly compass the entire world of fact But we accept it, 
and build our science upon it, nevertheless And wc do so 
because we cannot avoid the assumption that “the best we think, 
or can think, must be ” Likewise, in the case of values, we 
assume that the best we can achieve, or envisage as worthy of 
achievement, must be Both assumptions rest on the same 
ground, nature, existence, is the matrix within which our ideas 
and values bud and grow to fruition 

(c) The preceding considerations lead us to the conclusion 
that the universe is a spiritual system The All of existence 
cannot be other than the temporal process taken as a whole. 
“But the whole process wears the appearance of a progressive 
revelation, not of a sheer addition to the life of the universe It 
IS impossible to get away from the conception of a natura 
rerum, whether we call it Nature, the Absolute, or God ” If 
it be called “Nature," however, the term cannot be taken in 
any other meaning than that attributed to it by the higher 
naturalism By the principle of continuity Nature includes with- 
in herself man and his values, and must be interpreted as includ- 
ing them The more appropriate term to apply to the whole 
process, therefore, is the Absolute or God — the Whole in which 
human values are conserved as eternal qualities We cannot 
escape the conception of the Whole, for we must look to the end 
as well as to the process of its becoming, if we would envisage 
the whole truth , and the Whole must be spiritual, since spirit is 
the highest aspect of it known to us As philosophers, therefore, 
we cannot “rest in any principle of explanation short of that 
Ibid , p 236 
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which we name the Absolute or God. All experience might not 
unfitly be described, from the human side, as the quest of God — 
the progressive attempt, through living and knowing, to reach a 
true conception of the Power whose nature is revealed in all 
that is.” “ That such a conception must be identified with the 
Absolute, a spiritual Whole, is made necessary by the principle of 
continuity; such a conception alone does justice to the fullest 
implications of the thesis that man and nature are organic to 
each other 

3. Finite Individuals, God, and the Absolute 

From the preceding discussion the following principles and 
conclusions emerge The nature of reality must be sought 
through a systematic interpretation of appearances; by such 
a systematic interjnetation is meant applying appropriate cate- 
gories to appearances and noting the proper interrelation of 
these categories, the principle of continuity among appearances 
must not, therefore, be interpreted as necessitating the leveling 
down of all appearances to one type of category, as is done 
by the lower naturalism, but, on the contrary, real differences 
in the order of nature must be frankly recognized and explicitly 
admitted; the principle of continuity, however, must not be 
forgotten and the different levels of the order must be held to 
be organic to each other, the later stages of the process arc 
higher, more complex, and more significant, than the earlier 
and consequently the intellectual and moral life of human 
beings must be reckoned among the highest, human values must 
be foundational in our explanation of the universe, since they arc 
the highest manifestations of it with which we are acquainted, 
hence the world as a complete fact is statable only m terras of 
conscious values, intellectual and moral, and the least inade- 
quate name we can apply to it is that of the Absolute or God 

1* The Idea of God, pp 154-155, 156 “Man weighs m a balance the earth 
on which he moves, an insignificant speck, he calculates the distance, the 
mass, and the movements of the farthest stars, he dissolves the solid 
framework of material things into a whirl of mvisible elements and forces, 
he traces the history of his own and of other worlds ‘in the dark backward 
and abysm of time’, he foresees his own death and the death of his race 
He asks the meamng of it all, and he names the name of God’’ (p 2371 
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The upshot of our discussion, thus, is objective or absolute 
idealism. 

Thus named, the view would appear to be identicnl with that 
advocated by Bradley and Bosanquet And the argument by 
which it is justified is in principle th^ argument upon which they 
chiefly depend — ^the argument a contingentia mundi, as Bosan- 
quet calls it There are, however, differences of impoitance 
between Pringle-Pattison and his idealistic colleagues They con- 
cern the nature of the Absolute .“ind the status of the finite 
individual, and must in conclusion be made explicit We begin 
with the nature of the finite individual, as being logically funda- 
mental in the discussion 

(a) At the outset, it is well to be 'dear a^- to the points on 
which there is agreement here And these arc mainly two The 
first is that no finite individual exists “strong in solid single- 
ness,” like a Lucretinn atom On the contrary, it is agreed that 
in every self there is a universal aspect and that thii is es- 
sential to its nature “A self,” Pnngle-Pattison holds with 
Bosanquet, “can exist only in vital relation to an objective 
system of reason and an objective world of ethical observance 
from which it receives its content, and of which it is, as it were, 
the focus and depositary Apart from these it would be a bare 
point of mere existence Historically the individual is organic to 
society . it is only by a convenient (though often mislead- 
ing) abstraction that we can discu.ss the nature and conduct of 
the individual apart from the social whole in which he is, as it 
were, embedded, and of which he appears to be the product And 
as the individual is organic to society, so in a still larger 
philosophical reference the individual is organic to a universal 
life or world, of which he is similarly a focus, an organ or 
expression. And he cannot possibly be regarded as self-contained 
in relation to that life, for such self-containcdness would mean 
sheer emptiness ” All of this is common ground between 
Pnngle-Pattison and Bradley and Bosanquet And on another 
point, intimately linked with this, there is also agreement— the 
conviction, namely, “that in the making of souls we have the 
typical business, or, as one might put it, the central interest 
pp 258, 259. 
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of the universe.”'* This also is common ground. The two 
points of agreement, then, are the intrinsically universal nature 
of the finite individual; and the view of the universe as, in 
Kent’s phrase borrowed by Bosanquet, “a place of soul-makmg.” 

But Bradley and Bosanquet, the former perhaps more than 
the latter, tend to hold that finite selfhood is a vanishing dis- 
tinction which disappears in the Absolute Otherwise expressed, 
they maintain that finite centers of experience possess only 
adjectival, not a substantival, mode of being With such a posi- 
tion Pringlc-Pattison does not agree, and for the following 
considerations 

From the point of view of finite individuals themselves, it 
seems clear that selfhood means uniqueness and that apart from 
uniquenc.ss selfhood vanishes utterly It is “a little world of 
content which . constitutes an expression or focalization of 
the universe which is nowhere exactly repeated ” And unless it 
is at least this, it is nothing at all Nor doc‘s the admittedly uni- 
versal aspect of indn'iduahty in tlie smallest degree 'impair’ 
its formal distinctness ‘‘The fabric of two minds may, as Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet has suggested, be so nearly identical that the 
one seems to reduplicate the other rather than to supplement it, 
and yet they remain two minds to the end of the chapter. 
Finite centers may ‘overlap’ indefinitely in content, but, ex vi 
termini, they cannot overlap at all in existence, their very 
raison d’etre is to be distinct and, m that sense, separate and 
exclusive focalizations of a common universe ” We must not 
forget that, after all, it is wr who act and think, that in all 
questions of moral causation the person is necessarily a terminus 
ad quem or a terminus a quo; that, in short, the existence of 
the self for the self is an experienced certainty in all fields of 
experience If we are to take seriously the principle which has 
guided us throughout, namely, the principle of the reality of 
appearances, this fact must be given its due weight in the final 

The Idea of God, p 260 For Bosanquet this idea is quite central 
“The universe is not a place of pleasure, nor even a place compounded of 
probation and justice, it is, fiom the highest point of new concemed with 
finite beings, a place of soul-makmg Our best experience carries us without 
hesitation thus far It is the moulding .and the greatness of souls that 
we really care for ” (Pmictplc of Indtviduably and Value, p 26 ) 
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reckoning. Nor, on the other hand, when we contemplate the 
universal aspect of the self, must we overlook the fact that the 
social whole, which is the sustaining life of its individual mem- 
bers, melts into insignificance if treated as an entity apart from 
them ; taken by itself, ‘society’ is nothing more than an abstrac- 
tion hypostatized ” The uniqueness of the finite individual, 
then, cannot be denied or explained away; it is an experienced 
certainty and is foundational to all thinking and acting, as to 
the social structure itself. 

From this it would appear to follow that the Absolute can- 
not be so conceived as to negate finite selfhood From the side of 
the Absolute itself, the existence of unique finite centers is a 
fact which IS as true and as important as it is from the side of 
these finite centers With the denial of the reality of such finite 
centers the whole superstructure of our experience is robbed of 
its foundation, and falls utterly, and with it falls the concep- 
tion of the Absolute, which then becomes a meaningless word. 
“God becomes an abstraction if separated from the universe of 
his manifestation, just as the finite subjects have no independent 
subsistence outside of the universal Life which mediates itself 
to them in a world of objects Wc may conceive God as an 
experience in which the universe is felt and apprehended as an 
ultimately harmonious whole, and we must, of course, dis- 
tinguish between such an infinite experience and the experiences 
of ourselves and other finite persons But we have no right to 
treat either out of relation to the other We have no right to 
suppose the possibility of such an infinite experience as a 
solitary monad — an absolute . . self-sufficient and entirely in- 

dependent of the finite intelligences to whom, in the actual world 
which we know, it freely communicates itself . The infinite 
in and through the finite, the finite in and through the infinite 
— this mutual implication is the ultimate fact of the universe 
as we know it.’’ Nor must the mutuality of the implication 
be neglected The infinite is as dependent on the ultimacy of 

” The Idea of God, pp 264, 265, 266, 288, 291, 292, 193, 296 Of the 
author’s contribution to the symposium on the question, “Do fimte Indi- 
viduals possess a Substantival or an Adjectival Mode of Being?” Pro- 
ceedings of the Aristotelian Society, July, 1918 
1® The Idea of God, pp 314, 315 
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the finite as the finite is dependent upon the ultimacy of the 
infinite 

Herewith we are brought to a view of the nature of the 
Absolute and its relation to the order of the vorld different 
from that upon which absolutists of the type of Bradley and 
Bosanquet insist 

In the first place, it is clear that the Absolute cannot be a 
mere timeless system of abstract truth It is on the basis of our 
own experiences, and especially our experiences of value, that 
we make the inference to the Absolute, and these expenences 
would lose their ultimate significance unless there is in the 
Absolute something which represents and preserves the facts 
which in ourselves we call conation and fruition The Absolute 
must therefore be conceived as essentially of a teleological na- 
ture — and teleological in the sense in which “the ideas of 
activity and purpose are indispensable” to that nature Other- 
wise, there is in it nothing to represent the facts of conation 
and fruition; it becomes logically indistinguishable from 
Spinoza’s Substance, from a timeless system of abstract truth 
as at times it apjiears to be in the thought of Hegel, or eyen 
from the purely mechanical ideal of the lower naturalism And, 
on the other side, the basal characteristics of our deepest ex- 
perience are denied reality by such a conception , unless the uni- 
verse IS, in last analysis, an Experience and not merely a sys- 
tem of timeless truth, the verities of our own spiritual life 
wither away into subjective prejudices which have not the 
slightest guaranty of permanence or of cosmic significance 
We must hold, then, that the Absolute is a personal exiierience 
in the sense, at least, that within that experience the facts of 
process and ultimate achievement through effort are included 
as fundamental In short, w'o must hold that the Absolute is 
identical with God as foundational within the deeper drifts 
of the religious consciousness "No God, or Absolute, existing 
in solitary bliss and perfection, but a God who lives in the per- 
petual giving of himself, who shares the life of his finite crea- 
tures, bearing in and with them the whole burden of their 
finitude, their sinful wanderings and sorrows, and the suffering 
without which they cannot be made perfect” — such is the God 
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of religion, and such is the Absolute to which we are brought by 
our argument” 

Activity and purpose, however, seem to imply time apart from 
which they are without precise meaning. And in so far as this 
is true, time must be retained in any conception we can form of 
God or the Absolute. Strictly speaking, therefore, we cannot 
say that the Absolute is timeless The world of abstract truth, 
as logic conceives it, is timeless, the time-process is irrelevant 
to it. But the Absolute is not identical with this, as wc have 
seen, it must be an experience in which our values are con- 
served and guaranteed And as such it cannot be timeless; into 
that experience the time-process must somehow enter 
But this must not be understood to mean that the Absolute or 
God is in time, that progress is predicahle of the Absolute 
“From an ultimate metajiliysical point of view our con- 
clusion must be that progress is predicahle only of the part which 
can interact with other parts, and, in such interaction, has the 
nature of the whole to draw upon It is unintelligible as apjilied 
to the whole, and the temporal view of things cannot therefore 
be ultimate ” In God, then, time must he somehow transcended, 
even though in a sense it remains How in detail this is possible 
we cannot, of course, clearly apprehend, and the relation be- 
between finite centers and the infinite Person is to us incompre- 
hensible The infinite ex])erience includes within itself the time- 
process and finite individuals within that process in a manner 
which falls beyond our human perspective The analogy of 
the work of art may aid us Here the end is inseparable from 
the process of its accomplishment, and yet the end is not the 
final stage which succeeds and supplants its predecessors, but 
is, rather, the meaning and spirit of the whole We may say 
that the Absolute or God is, m a somewhat analogous manner. 

Contrast the views of Bradley and Bosanquet on the inherent contra- 
diction involved in religious experience and the neceshiU of transcending 
it (swpra, pp 98, 109, 140) Cf Bradley, Ethical Slvdm, Concluding Re- 
marks; Appearance and Beahty, pp 4^-464, and Essays on Truth and 
Reality, Chapter XV, Bosanquet, The Value and Destiny of thi Indi- 
vidual, Lecture VlII 

The Idea of Ood, p 383, cf the whole of Lecture XIX. 

*iCf Ibid,pp 361 ff 
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inseparable from the time-process and yet falls beyond it as 
the meaning or spirit of it — is present in it only as its sustain- 
ing and inclusive principle. In other words, we may say that 
God or the Absolute though not timeless is nevertheless eternal 
— the everlasting which perdures through time^* But in this 
emphasis upon the eternity of God, important as it is for 
metaphysics, the still more important point must not be for- 
gotten — namely, that in the experience of the Absolute the time- 
process must m some significant fashion be retained “if our life 
experience is not to be deprived of all meaning and value The 
temporal process is not simply non-existent from the Absolute 
point of view, it is not a mere illusion, any more than the 
existence of the finite world, of which, indeed, it is the character- 
istic form and expression . the existence of that world must 
represent a necessity of the dmne nature and must possess a 
value for the divine experience Hence the time-process must 
enter somehow into that experience ” But precisely how this 
18 to be remains for us incomprehensible in detail 

Compare Green’s view of "otemal” consciousness (supra, pp 45-46), 
and Bradley’s cnticiam of it there cited 

The Idea of God, p 363 



Chapter VII 

JAMES WARD (1843-1925) 

As we have seen in the preceding chapter, there are two closely 
related, though clearly distinguishable, emphases m the argu- 
ment of Pnnglc-Pattison — emphases which m his own opinion 
mark the major differences between his type of idealism and 
that of his more absolutistic colleagues These emphases are: 
the ultimate significance of human values, especially moral 
values, for an interpretation of reality, and the substantival 
nature of the finite individual The first emphasis is found in 
Bradley and Bosanquet, vho are by no means content to rest 
the argument for idealism on purely epistemological considera- 
tions but arc quite critical of abstract ‘intellcctualism.’ In the 
argument of Prmglc-Pattison, however, this emphasis is more 
insistently dwelt upon, and its importance for an idealistic view 
of the world is more pointedly set forth In his second emphasis 
Pringle-Pattison departs more or less radically from the ab- 
solutists and directs attention to a thesis which they in principle 
tend to deny. Here, as he himself observes, one comes upon 
the parting of the ways between his own view of reality and 
theirs. For them, finite individuality as such is appearance and 
error and is transmuted in the Absolute, for him, finite indi- 
viduality must be said to have reality in its own right — a right 
so fundamental and tenacious that the conception of the Abso- 
lute must be modified to accommodate it 

The first of these two emphases has received even more de- 
tailed exposition at the hands of W R. Sorley (b 1855) , Knight- 
bndge Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cambridge University. 
As the title of his Gifford Lectures indicates,^ they are con- 
cerned exclusively with the question as to whether the facts of 
morality and the principles of ethics have any bearing — and if 

1 Moral Values and the Idea of Ood (1919) The lectures were delivered 
at the University of Aberdeen in 1914 and 1915 
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so what bearing — on our conception of ultimate reality. And his 
answer to that question is that values are fundamental to our 
conception of reality and in the end force us to accept an 
idealistic, even a thcistic, view of the world. 

The tenor of Sorley’s argument is summarily stated in a 
passage which he quotes, for that purpose, from Rashdall: “An 
absolute Moral Law or moral ideal cannot exist in material 
things And it docs not exist m the mind of this or that indi- 
vidual Only if we believe in the existence of a Mind for which 
the true moral ideal is already in some sense real, a Mind which 
IS the source of whatever is true in our own moral judgments, 
can we rationally think of the moral ideal as no less real than 
the world itself Only so can we believe m an absolute standard 
of right and wrong, which is as independent of this or that man’s 
actual ideas and actual desires as the facts of material nature. 
The belief m God, though not (like the belief m a real and an 
active self) a postulate of there being any such thing as Moral- 
ity at all, IS the logical presupposition of an ‘objective’ or abso- 
lute Morality A moral ideal can exist nowhere and nohow but 
in a mind , an absolute moral ideal can exist only in a Mind from 
which all reality is derived Our moral ideal can only claim ob- 
jective validity in so far as it can rationally be regarded as the 
revelation of a moral ideal eternally existing in the mind of 
God ’’ “ 

Developing his argument in support of this general position, 
Sorley emphasizes and defends the following theses that moral 
values attach only to persons, that moral values constitute a 
system and, so, a moral order, that this moral order is ‘objec- 
tive,’ that IS, not relative to finite persons, that finite persons 
belong to a causal order by virtue of their bodily existence; 
that the moral order and the causal order (the order of nature) 
are ultimately aspects of one and the same order, which is the 
world-order, that values are thus inherent m the world-order 
as constituent elements, and that, consequently, this world- 
order can be conceived only as a Mind in which values find 
their source and conservation In the development of these 

^ Moral Values and the Idea of God, p 351 The passage is quoted from 
H Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil (1907), Vol II, p 212. 
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theses, however, Sorley adds nothing in principle to the “higher 
naturalism” of Pringle-Pattison. A detailed statement of Sor- 
ley’s formulation may therefore be omitted here This omission 
IS all the more permissible, smce Sorley himself has given two 
quite adequate summaries m readily accessible texts.® 

In his insistence upon a supreme Mind or God as the ground 
of reality, however, Sorley does not wish to deny freedom and 
initiative to finite individuals On the contrary, he urges that 
only on the basis of the postulate of freedom is it possible to 
explain how it is that finite persons, in whom alone moral values 
are progressively realized, do as a matter of historical fact realize 
them so imperfectly and make such slow and halting progress 
in their efforts to realize them Freedom of the finite individual, 
thus, IS for Sorley a basal tenet and he would so define the con- 
ception of God as to make room for it. In this, again, he is in 
essential agreement with Prmgle-Pattison Reality cannot be 
identified with the Absolute as conceived by Bradley and Bosan- 
quet, it IS, rather, a system characterized by purpose, but a 
purpose which is gradually reproduced through the activity of 
free human selves, who arc substantival in nature — who are, 
that IS, free agents wnthin the system and not to be dissolved 
or merged into mere adjectival aspects of it 
This emphasis ujion the substantival nature of the finite in- 
dividual IS carried much farther in the systems of James Ward 
and J E McTaggart The remaining part of the present chapter 
will be devoted to a statement of Ward’s formulation, and the 
chapter following to that of McTaggart 
Ward’s argument falls into two main parts The first under- 
takes to establish the general idealistic, or, as he prefers to 
call it, the spiritualistic, view of fhe world. The second seeks 
to ascertain what we can know, or reasonably believe, concern- 
ing the constitution of the world interpreted throughout and 
strictly m terms of mind Our summary statement of the argu- 
ment will therefore follow this division * 

s These may be found in Moral Values and the Idea of God, Lecture 
XX, and Contemporary British Philosophy (cd by J H Muirhead), 
Sn nr\d pp 247 ff 

■‘The first part of the argument is presented in the first senes of Ward’s 
Gifiord Lectures, Naturalism and Agnosticism (1899) , fourth edition 
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1. Naturalism, Dualism, and Spiritualism 

The basal postulates in the argument in support of the pri- 
ority of spirit are three (a) Naturalism is a wholly inadequate, 
because abstract view of the world (b) A dualistic view of 
reality as composed of two distinct types of being, namely, mind 
and matter, is in the end untenable (c) Only a monistic view 
of reality is permissible, and a monism interpreted in terms of 
mind, Nature, therefore, is Spint The reasons for these three 
postulates constitute the main body of the argument for the 
spiritualistic view of the world 

(a) In any intelligent discussion of the claims of naturalism, 
clearness as to what naturalism is, is, of course, indispensable. 
Naturalism is not science , it is, rather, a philosophy professedly 
built on science It is a general view of the world supposedly 
based on the results of the natural sciences, and especially the 
science of physics Founding itself on these results, naturalism 
undertakes to subordinate spirit to matter and to make ultimate 
principles of the laws of matter and motion. On careful analysis, 
naturalism turns out to be a complex theory made up of three 
subordinate theories (i) that nature is a single vast mechanism, 
(ii) that evolution is simply the process through which this 
mechanism ivorks itself out in detail, and (in) that mental phe- 
nomena may on occasion accompany, but may never determine, 
the movements and interactions of different parts of the mac h ine 
A critical examination of naturalism, then, resolves itself into 
an evaluation of the claims of these three theories Detailed 
scrutiny discloses that none of the three is tenable, and we must 
therefore conclude that naturalism cannot stand The major con- 
siderations in support of this conclusion are the following 
(i) The fundamental, and fatal, objection to the mechanical 

(1915) These lectures were delnered at the University of Aberdeen during 
the years 1896-1898 The setond i»art of the argument is given in the 
second series, The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism (1911), third 
edition (1920), delivered at the Unnersily of St Andrews during the 
years 1907-1910 The following statement of the argument is based upon 
these two works 

Ward’s other writings mclude Psychological Principles (1918), second 
edition (1920) , A Study of Kant (1922) , and the very important article, 
“Psychology,” in the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca (eleventh edition, Vol 
XXII) 
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theory of nature is that it is based upon the false assumption 
that the concepts of the natural sciences set before us what 
verily is and happens. It is supposed that the laws of matter 
and motion, the mechanical formulae of abstract dynamics, or 
molar and molecular mechanics, when once carefully defined, 
disclose the complete nature of existing things. These laws are 
assumed to be universal, to hold of all events in the universe, 
and to express the ultimate nature of all events But this as- 
sumption is entirely erroneous The conceptions of the natural 
sciences are not adequate descriptions of events. On the con- 
trary, they are abstractions from events — generalizations, that 
is, which are arrived at through the process of omitting from 
consideration many of the concrete and l.-ictual aspects of events. 
Of course, these conceptions have scientific value, and as used 
by the scientist they are in no way open to criticism They may 
be allowed to stand so long as they arc taken for what they are, 
namely, convenient devices whereby the human mind can deal 
with certain aspects of its environment But naturalism takes 
them for much more than this It takes them to be adequate, and 
hence ultimate, accounts of what exists, including organisms and 
the mind of man And precisely in this assumption lies its fatal 
weakness In the end this assumption is nothing more signifi- 
cant than an expression of the tendency of the human mind to 
give objective significance to its own abstractions — a tendency 
which is none the less unjustifiable because it is quite common. 
This tendency alone is at the bottom of the mechanical theory 
of nature and gives it support That theory, therefore, is with- 
out secure foundation and must be abandoned" 

(ii) In so far as the postulate that cosmic evolution can be 
deduced from mechanical pnnciples is simply an application of 
the mechanical theory to the details of the cosmic process the 
objections against the mechanical theory hold of it directly. 
It, then, IS nothing more significant than are the hypostatized 
‘The points here summarily and dogmatically set down are developed 
by Ward at length and with a wealth of illustrative detail m the first six 
lectures, Part I, of Nalurahsm and Agnoaticum But these details cannot 
here be reproduced, and must be sought there Though doing poor justice 
to Ward’s complete account, the above summary has at least the advantage 
of focusing attention on the crucial issue m the discussion Compare the 
view of William James on what he calls “mcious intellectualism " 
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abstractions on which it is based. Thus conceived, evolution 
would indeed give us change, “but only change of motion, change 
of grouping of unchangeable elements, unchangeable because 
utterly devoid of qualitative diversity or internal character 
Progress, development, history, meaning — of these there would 
be nothing It is obviously impossible to get such conceptions 
out of space, time, and mass, as quantities; or out of any rela- 
tions between them, for these in turn are only quantities We 
have only the night — to appropriate a mot of Hegel’s — when all 
cows are black ” “ To get meaning into the evolutionary process, 
a teleological factor must be mtroduced, and this factor is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the mechanical theory If evolution is to 
mean more than merely a series of quantitative changes without 
qualitative differences, it is not deducible from bare mechanical 
principles; unless it means more than this it has no application 
to the world of concrete fact. 

For the world of concrete fact is obviously a world of different 
levels, and throughout it there are teleological factors which defy 
the levelmg-down process involved in the mechanical view of 
evolution. This world of concrete fact “is only intelligible to us 
so far as we can regard it as a world of individuals, a world 
full of purpose and of adaptations, a world to which such notions 
as worth, progress, and perfection are applicable ” But the me- 
chanical view of evolution, strictly interpreted and rigorously 
applied, would eliminate from the world all of these concep- 
tions. Furthermore, the concrete world of fact presents “an 
ascending order of complexity and value — physical, biological, 
psychological, social” and the like And “as we make this ascent 
we have at every advance to take up new conceptions . the facts 
of biology cannot be expressed in purely physical terms ; psychol- 
ogy will not resolve into biology nor sociology into psychology.” ’’ 
But the mechanical view of evolution would, if followed to its 
logical conclusion, reduce all of these to the dead level of purely 
quantitative concepts — matter and motion, mass and energy. 
One who is not willing to do injustice to the most obvious facts 

* Naturaksm and Agnosticism, p 240 All references are to the fourth 
edition of this work 

^ Ibid , pp 240 and 241 Compare Pringle-Pattison’s discussion of the 
'lower’ and ‘higher’ naturalism in The Idea of God, Lecture V. 
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of experience, then, cannot accept the view which interprets 
cosmic evolution in terms exclusively of mechanical principles. 

When evolution is taken in the narrower and more definite 
sense of biological evolution, the impossibility of its being 
reduced to mechanical principles becomes quite apparent. The 
teleological factor in this sort of evolution is obvious, since apart 
from it the notions of the ‘good’ or ‘welfare’ of the organism and 
the ‘struggle’ for existence — notions which are fundamental in 
the formulation of the larger conception — ^utterly lack intelligi- 
bility Nor can these not ions be translated into mere mechanical 
concepts , they are empty words unless linked with mind. “Corre- 
lated with mind these characteristics are intelligible; but to 
interpret them literally in terms of l>h^ sical interaction, and 
apart from mind, is surely impossible. However we resolve the 
problem as to the connexion of mind and matter, it is then, we 
may conclude, unquestionably a simplification to infer that 
wherever a material system is organised for self-maintenance, 
growth and reproduction, as an individual in touch with an 
environment, that system has a psychical as well as a material 
aspect ’’ * 

This advocacy of the view that mmd is coextensive with life 
must not, however, be misinterpreted It is not intended to assert 
that a clear jirevision of ends is assumed to be characteristic of 
all living forms It asserts only that, since in organic evolution 
there are alwavs invoh’cd the pnntiples of self-conservation and 
of subjective or hedonic .selection and since these prmcijiles imply 
the existence of mmd m some sense, w’herever there is life there 
must be mmd® Only where there is an impulse towards self- 
maintenance and betterment, towards the satisfaction of needs, 
appetites, or desires, is there any meaning m the notion of a 
struggle to survuve This impulse presupposes conscious, or at 

® Naturalism and Agnosticism, p 279 

*The principle of self-conhcrvation is the principle of “the conservation 
of the self by the self,” which “presupposes the will to live and the pam 
of dying ” (Cf Naturalism and Agnosticism, p 285, and the Index ) 

The principle of hedonic selection is the fact “that, out of all the mani- 
fold changes of sensory presentation which a given individual experiences, 
only a few are the occasion of such decided feeling as to become objects 
of possible appetite or aversion ” (Cf Encyclopaedia Bntannica, eleventh 
edition, article entitled “Psychology ”) 
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least sentient, activity — ^psychical activity, in a word, as distinct 
from physical passivity and inertness. And this is what is in- 
tended by the assertion, as well as the ground for the assertion, 
that mind is concomitant with life 

Biological evolution, thus, is no merely mechanical process It 
involves teleological factors, and these imply “not a nondescript 
force called vital, but a psychical something endowed with feel- 
ing and will ” “ We may also conclude that cosmic evolution, in 
BO far as such evolution may be said to have any meaning at all, 
must likewise involve an indwelling Life and Mind For, as we 
have already noted, if evolution is to mean anything more than 
purely quantitative changes without qualitative differences, it 
must involve a teleological factor, and we now see that teleology, 
where we unmistakably have it, is inseparably linked with life 
and mind Thus, when confronted by ascertainable fact, the 
mechanical view of evolution breaks down, theoretically, it is a 
vacuous concept. 

(iii) The third postulate of naturalism, namely epiphenomenal- 
ism, is likewise untenable, and on this side naturalism again 
fails We are now to see how this is so 

In the first place, it should be clearly noted that epiphenome- 
nalism is the only theory of the relation bctiveen mind and body 
which IS open to the naturalist — ^unless, that is, he is willing to 
commit himself to the absurdities of materialism ” He cannot 
maintain a parallelism between the two, and at the same time 
hold on to an absolute separation of them The view that they 
are fundamentally disparate renders impossible any intelligible 
explanation of their parallelism What is left to him, therefore, 
is the doctrine of epiphcnomenalism — ^thc doctnne, namely, that 
the psychical senes is a ‘collateral product’ of the physical series, 
but not causally connected with it For naturalism holds to the 
mechanical view of nature, which postulates a complete and 
rigorous concatenation of all physical changes in one vast un- 
deviating process, it cannot therefore admit any causal inter- 

io Naturalism and Agnosticism, p 296 
In hiB discussion Ward does not consider in detail the claims of 
matenalism He dismisses it as a theory of mind which is absurd on its 
face, and which scientists themselves have given up Mind, he thinks, can 
never be identified with matter. 
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action between the physical and psychical (non-physical). So 
naturalism must hold, and if consistent does hold, that the 
physical series is a closed causal order and that the mental series 
accompanies it (where it does) as a succession of shadows. 

This view IS untenable, however, for the following reasons In 
the first place, it is strictly self-contradictory ; it at once affirms 
and denies a causal relation between the physical and the mental 
senes. Constant coexistence and correspondence imply a causal 
connection of some description, but a causal connection is wholly 
out of keeping with the naturalistic assumption If a causal rela- 
tion IS denied, then parallelism between the two series fails; if a 
causal relation is affirmed, then the mechanical principle is 
abandoned Nor can one escape the dilcnima through the appli- 
cation of the adjective 'cpiphenomcnal' to the mental senes 
“To say that consciousness is an aura or cpiphenomenon of the 
organism, which itself is but a mechanical automaton, is to shirk 
the difficulty, not to face it. If mental states are not simply 
products of material conditions, then matter must interact with 
something else to produce them. The clock will not sound in a 
vacuum nor cast shadow's in the dark ” “ 

In the second place, this view if accepted renders mind useless 
in the evolutionary process, since by hypothesis the psychical 
series is absolutely excluded from efficient participation in the 
physical senes And here, once more, naturalism is at variance 
with itself For throughout its exposition of biological evolution 
it assumes, and must assume, that mind is an efficient factor in 
the struggle for existence It is everywhere taken for granted 
that instincts, habits, and inclinations are factors equally as 
potent as anatomical structure or physiological processes It is 
assumed, not only that there is a constant concomitance betw’een 
the physical and the psychical senes, but also that the con- 
comitance 16 teleological But such an assumption must be false 
if the epiphcnomenalistic view of mind is to be retained For on 
this view we must say, if we are consistent, that “the physical 
world IS a complete whole in itself, and goes along together by 
itself"; that “the very same laws fundamentally, that determine 
the varying motions of the solar system, bring together from the 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, pp. 331-332 
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four comers of the earth the molecules that from time to time 
join in the dance we know as the bram of a Dante creating 
immortal verse, or as the brain of a Borgia teeming with un- 
heard of crimes” , and that “the presence of mental cpiphenomena 
IB as irrelevant and immaterial to the one result as is their ab- 
sence to the other ” 

The apparent participation of mind in the course of the physi- 
cal senes as a detomuning factor is, thus, an illusion And here, 
once more and finally, naturalism is at variance with itself 
Even on the basis of its principles the appearance of this illu- 
sion is inexplicable For illusory experience obviously implies a 
counterpart experience by which its illusory character is made 
manifest, but the epiphenomenalistic assumption excludes pre- 
cisely the sort of experience — namely, participation by mind in 
the physical series — on the basis of which its claim to participa- 
tion in that series is shown to be illusory If the cpiphenomenal- 
istic view of mind is true, then the fact that it is known to be 
true IS an inexplicable mystery; knowledge that it is true is in- 
consistent with its being true ** 

Thus on detailed examination, the three postulates which 
together make up the complex theorj' of naturalism turn out to 
be incoherent and untenable Naturalism must consequently be 
surrendered It defies again and again the basic canon of thought 
“that to understand the world as a whole we must take it as a 
whole ” On this rock it is in the end hopelessly wrecked It re- 
solves qualities into quantities and discards all relations except 
the mathematical, these it makes logically fundamental That 
it IS a fascinating ideal there is, of course, no question, it seems 
to afford us the unity and permanence of being without mystery, 
and so to give us certainty freed from doubt “But, alas, for the 
vanity of human dreams ! though everything that is has quantity, 
has spatial and temporal relations, there is nothing that entirely 
consists of these ” Everywhere in the concrete world in which 
we live and struggle we find variety and diversity, nowhere do 
we find anything which suggests its ultimate resolution into 
homogeneous mass-points mechanically interconnected And it is 
for this reason we must hold the naturalistic philosophy to be the 
Cf Naturalism and Agnosticism, pp 335 ff 
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merest abstraction and its claims to be illusory. Within the 
scheme of things which it offers us there is, to be sure, exactness 
and precision; but there is in it no true unity and no meaning, 
for these things are dependent on spirit, and spirit is utterly 
banished. 

(b) From the disastrous consequences of naturalism a way of 
escape must be found — unless, that is, we are willing to abide in 
mere confusion and a view of things that gives the lie to our 
direct experience Dualism has at times been proposed as a way 
out, and we are now' to inquire whether it is available 

As every one knows, the metaphysics of Descartes is founded 
on a sharp dualism between things mental and things material, 
res cogitantes and res extensae; and this dualism has been a 
prolific source of problems for philosophers since. The breach 
betw’een the two substances, emphasized by Descartes, was 
speedily widened by the development of the sciences — the natural 
sciences on the one side and psychology on the other For the 
natural scientist, the problem was to get from matter to mind, 
and the solution attempted by naturalism through the hypothesis 
of psycho-physical parallelism was, as we have just seen, highly 
defective and unsatisfactory For the psychologist, the problem 
was to get from mind to matter, the problem of external per- 
ception. 

In British thought from Locke to Reid the problem remained 
unresolved. Locke slyly remarked that it seemed “not to want 
difficulty”; Hume boldly declared it to be insoluble, and fell 
into skepticism, Berkeley thought to resolve it by denying Des- 
cartes’s outer circle of things, and escaped solipism only through 
an inconsistency; Reid took refuge in outer things, but avoided 
the Cartesian inner circle of ideas only by shutting his eyes to it 
Meanwhile, the rationalistic thinkers of the Continent looked to 
“clear and distinct conceptions” for a solution of the diflBculty, 
but this procedure presently proved futile, and its futility became 
even evident when Wolff finally made the abstract law of con- 
tradiction the touchstone of philosophy. With Kant, however, 
the problem assumed a new status, and he first set philosophical 
speculation on the road to its solution 

In his three Critiques, Kant turns the problem of external per- 
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ception into the wider one of the nature of experience. And his 
major contribution to the solution of the problem thus modified 
lies in his insistence on the essential duality in unity of subject 
and object. In the details of Kant’s analysis we are not here 
interested, our only concern is with his insistence on this basal 
feature of experience and the significance of it for the solution of 
the problem before us 

First, we must note that his emphasis is sound in principle. 
The proof of his thesis which Kant himself offers may in some 
of its details be legitimately called m question, but in the mam 
it stands against cnticism Kant’s analysis aside, however, one 
may readily show that, when concretely considered, experience 
IS a duality in unity and cannot be dismembered into two inde- 
pendent halves Three characteristics of experience prove this, 
(i) range in time, (li) familiarity or expertness, and (in) intel- 
lective synthesis, 

(i) That experience possesses a range in time is clear enough — 
memory is precisely that, and memory is a basal fact Without 
it, experience simfily would not be exjienence as we know it But 
memory is both subjective and objective at once What we re- 
member is our own past experience, and we can remember noth- 
ing else; on the other side, what we remember is the concrete 
‘filling’ or content of exiieriencc Memory or range of experience 
in time, therefore, excmi'hfic.s the essential dualitv of experience 
But the duality implies the unity and is meaningless apart from 
it, time as lived belongs neither to the subject apart from object, 
nor to object apart from subject, but to both at once and in their 
interdependence 

(ii) Again, experience is a developing familiarity with the 
nature of objects and expertness in dealing with them And here, 
once more, we note the interplay of subject and object in in- 
separable union and yet in irresolvable duality, for objects are 
relative to subject, and apart from subject they have no mean- 
ing. They cannot be explained in terms of any such abstraction 
as the uniformity of nature which means, and can mean, only the 
uniformity of experience Objects are selected by the subject, and 
the selection is basal within them But objects are not made by 
the subject; they are appropriated by it, so to say, through the 
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very process by which it grows to definiteness and uniqueness. 
“This increasing definiteness reveals no trace of unrelated and 
unrelatable elements that can only be conceived apart, but shows 
rather a duality in unity which we may fitly describe as an 
organic whole.” 

(ill) Finally, there is another type of duality in experience 
disclosed in the contrast between individual and collective (or 
universal) experience, which results from the fact of intersubjec- 
tive intercourse among individuals This duality involves unity, 
however, and is impossible apart from it, since there must be an 
intellective synthesis which first makes mtersubjective inter- 
course possible at all Taking experience as individual on the one 
side and universal on the other, we have four terms to deal with. 
We have “the subject and object of individual or perceptual ex- 
perience, and the subject and object of universal or conceptual 
experience, and we have to ascertain the relation of the second 
pair to the first." 

So far as the objects are concerned, it is clear that there is no 
discontinuity between them and that the object of universal or 
conceptual experience is an extension of the object of individual 
or perceptual experience. Without the content which immediate 
experience contributes, the universal fonns are wholly empty “Tt 
would seem, then, that as regards objects there is no discon- 
tinuity between universal and individual experience since the 
intellectual form which characterises the one consists exclusively 
in establishing relations within the concrete real that constitutes 
the other. Relations necessarily presujipose fundamenta, and 
though we cannot advance to universal experience without rela- 
tions, there is nothing but these fundamenta of individual experi- 
ence to advance from ” 

But what of the relation between the subject of individual 
experience and the subject of imiversal experience? Here, once 
again, the answer is not far to seek. “The subject of universal 
experience is not numerically distmct from the subject of indi- 
vidual experience, but is this same subject advanced to the level 
of self-consciousness, and so participating m all that is com- 

Naturalism and Agnosticism, p 466 Compare Bradley’s account of 
the genesis of the relational consciousness 
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municable, that is, in all that is intelligible, in the experience of 
other self-conscious subjects. Universal experience is not distinct 
from all subjects, but common to all intelligents, peculiar to 
none ” 

Thus throughout all experience there is unity in duality, dual- 
ity in unity. The subject and object of universal experience are 
continuous with the subject and object of individual experience; 
and within individual experience, subject and object are in- 
dissolubly joined but never blankly identical. Experience, in 
short, is one and dual “What a subject without objects, or what 
objects without a subject, would be, is indeed, as we are often 
told, unknowable; for in truth the knowledge of either apart is 
a contradiction ” So much seems clear 

From this it follows that analysis cannot possibly penetrate 
beyond this characteristic of experience, indeed, it underlies all 
of our analyses and interpretations It is ultimate, and for it 
there can be no explanation Furthermore, the demand for its 
explanation may be taken as sufficient evidence that the facts 
have been misconceived Any theory, therefore, which calls for 
an explanation of this aspect of experience may justly be held 
suspect; such a theory is clearly guilty of doing violence to the 
dual unity of experience, by abstracting the aspects and treating 
them as separate wholes. 

All forms of dualism involve precisely this abstraction, and it 
IS for this reason that m the end they must all be set aside. They 
seek to analyze the subject-object relationship, forgetting that 
this relationship is unique and not reducible. They fall into the 
absurdity of seeking for a connection between correlatives, as if 
the correlatives were absolute terms Fcrner has put the point as 
concisely as any one: “Our intercourse with the external universe 
was the given whole with which we had to deal. The older 
philosophers divided this given whole into the external universe 
on the one hand, and our perception of it on the other; but they 

''■^Naturalism and Agnosticism, pp 471, 476-477, 489 The point in the 
last quotation is illustrated by the author (pp 480-487) by an analysis 
of the category of causation, which, he maintains, we owe “to the inter- 
action of active subjects with their environment, and to their intercourse 
with each other” 

^*Ibid, p 404 Compare Femer's view that subject-object is the pri- 
mary fact of cogmtion 
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were unable to show how these two, the objective and the sub- 
jective, could again be understood to coalesce Like magicians 
with but half the powers of sorcery, they had spoken the dissolv- 
ing spell which severed man’s mind from the universe; but they 
were unable to articulate the binding word which again might 
bring them into union. It was reserved for the speculation of a 
later day to utter this word And this it did by admitting tn 
bmine the distinction, but, at the same time, by showing that 
each of the divided members again resolves itself into both the 
factors, into which the original whole was separated , and that in 
this way the distinction undoes itself . . . [But] unless we are 
able to think two things as tv’o and separated from each other, it 
is vain and unreasonable to ask how they become one. ... In 
the same way, with respect to the question in hand. There is not 
a subjective and objective before us, but there is what we find to 
be an indivisible subjective-objective, when we commence by 
regarding what we imagined to be the pure subjective, and there 
IS what we find to be an indivisible subjective-objective also, 
when we commence by regarding what we imagined to be the 
pure objective So that the question respecting the nature of the 
connexion between the subjective and the objective comes to be 
either this, What is the nature of the connexion between two 
subjective-objectives (but this is not the question to which an 
answer was wished), or else this. What is the nature of the 
connexion between one thing, one thing which no effort of thought 
can construe as really two?” 

Starting from dualism, then, we can never arrive at experience. 
The unity which is basal within experience and apart from which 
experience simply does not exist is by dualism denied, and it 
cannot by dualism be restored But we can see how dualism 
naturally arises through a process of illegitimate abstraction 
within experience The steps in this process may be briefly noted 
in conclusion of the refutation of the claims of dualism. 

These steps are chiefly three, the notion of the trans-subjec- 
tive, the hypothesis of introjection, and the reification of 
abstractions 

Ibid , pp 491-492, the italics are as given The passage is quoted from 
Femer, Works, Vol III, pp 278-284 Cf above, pp 24 If. 
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(i) The notion of the trans-subjcctive, developing as the con- 
sequence of intersubjective intercourse, is the conception of an 
object which is taken as independent of any and all observers. 
The sun as trans-subjective object, for example, is not the sun 
of any given observer, my sun or yours, but the sun supposedly 
out of relation to all observers, it is the sun, as distinguished 
from the several impressions of several observers. The reasoning 
by which the conception of such an object is arrived at is essen- 
tially as follows Since the sun (or any object) is independent of 
all observers taken severally, it is and remains an object inde- 
pendent of them taken collectively This is the first step towards 
dualism. 

(ii) The second step is mtrojcction The essence of introjection 
consists, first, in assuming that the experiences of others are dis- 
tinct from mine; and, second, in assuming that their experiences 
arc in them in the forui of sensations, perceptions, and other 
‘internal states’ — of the sun in iny environment, for example — I 
say there is a perception in them And since these assumptions 
are by others applied to me, I naturally apply them to myself 
and say that the sun and my perception of the sun arc quite 
distinct Thus is the distinction between ‘internal states’ and 
‘external objects’ emphasized, and with it dualism is essentially 
complete 

(ill) The full-blown theory emerges when these distinctions 
are converted into separate entities Then the abstractions are 
reified; two quite distinct worlds are set over against each other, 
namely, the internal or subjective and the external or objective, 
and each is regarded as independent of the other Hereupon we 
are committed to an out-and-out dualism, and to the insoluble 
problems it brings. 

It should be easy to see, however, that this whole process is 
throughout erroneous In the first place, there is no warrant for 
concluding that because an object is independent of any and 
every particular subject it is therefore independent of any sub- 
ject “Such reasoning is about on a par with maintaining that 
the British House of Commons is an estate of the realm inde- 
pendent of each individual member and that therefore it might 
be addressed from the throne, for instance, though there were no 
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members.” The process of interjection is also fallacious. It first 
applies to the experience of my fellows’ conceptions which have 
no counterpart in my own, and then it reflects back into my own 
experience the abstraction thus derived. “Thus it comes about 
that instead of construing others’ experience exactly and pre- 
cisely on the lines of our own, — as a duality of subject and ob- 
ject, — ^we are induced to misconstrue our own experience on the 
lines of a false but highly plausible assumption as to others’ ex- 
perience, which actually contradicts our own.” And the reifica- 
tion of abstractions is merely the final and inevitable step m this 
erroneous procedure It is but the implications of the whole 
process of abstraction made fully explicit, and of course it falls 
with the substructure on which it solely rests 
The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is that dualism is 
not available as the way out of the difficulties raised by natural- 
ism It spnngs from an abstract handling of experience ; sunders 
its essential unity into two disparate parts, and then treats them 
as wholly separate and distinct entities Furthermore, in its every 
step it runs counter to the very experience with which it would 
deal It IS at once abstract and futile — futile because abstract. 
Monism therefore alone remains, and we are now to inquire what 
sort of monism is in the end acceptable. 

(c) The essential characteristic of experience we have found 
to be duality m unity, and this can neither be denied nor ex- 
plained, it IS for us ultimate Dualism fails because it is incom- 
patible with the unity, naturalistic monism or materialism fails 
because it is incompatible with the duality Some thinkers have 
supposed that they might take refuge m an agnostic or neutral 
monism, which maintains that reality in the end is unknown and 
unknowable, and that it is neutral as regards matter and mind — 
that it IS not more matter than mind, not more subject than 
object. Such a neutral monism, however, is quite unstable and 
gives no final resting place for theory. The Unknown, even 
though written with an initial capital, is too hazy a notion to 
furnish ground for a stable system; it is not, and cannot be, a 
principle of explanation Furthermore, strict neutrality as regards 


Naturahsm and Agnosticism, p 463, 
^*Ibtd,-p 464, cf p 608 
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the significance of mind and matter cannot be maintained in its 
name, for the question: Which of the two is better known? will 
not down. However we settle it the result is bound to affect our 
theory In point of fact the advocates of this view, preferring 
calculability to intelligibility, simplification to meaning, have 
leaned to the materialistic side With the varying pressure of 
social issues, they have oscillated between an unmediated dual- 
ism and a pronounced materialism, the obscurity of the concep- 
tion of the unknowable only serving to cover their vacillations. 
But the basal inconsistency in the view is no less fatal because 
overlooked by the advocates of the view 

If dualism is unsound, as we have reason to hold it is, there 
seems to be no agnostic resting place between materialism and 
spiritualism And it is an interesting historical fact that at least 
some of the advocates of agnostic monism have shown signs of 
moving in the direction of spiritualism This drift is significant 
as well as interesting It indicates that an honest and intelligent 
attempt to face the facts necessarily leads one away from a 
materialistic, and towards a spiritualistic, view of nature. How 
this is so we must next inquire 

Nature, as science conceives it, may be described as a system 
involving invariable conformity to law Knowledge of nature is 
an indispensable means to its control, and upon that control 
human welfare and progress in large measure depend. Such 
knowledge is, therefore, teleological, as truly as are other prac- 
tical pursuits and achievements of human activity But what of 
the conception of nature’ It is not in any sense an axiom, which 
it would be absurd to deny , it is neither self-evident nor a deduc- 
tion from anything that is self-evident Nor, again, is it given to 
us as a brute fact Exiicrience of a sort would be possible without 
it; purely formal kno\s ledge, such as that of logic or mathe- 
matics, is independent of it The conception is entirely hypo- 
thetical, admitting of question and awaiting verification. Yet it 
seems to be an mdis]iensable hypothesis, wnthout it scientific 
experience, at any rate, is impossible Why must we assume it, 
and whence is it derived’ The answer to this question is in the 

See tlic author’s account of Huxley’s drift in this direction. Naturalism 
and Agnosticism, p 600 £f 
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end grounded on what we ourselves are — self-conscious, self- 
determining mdividuals. And this must be shown at some 
length. 

There are three basal characteristics or elements involved in 
the conception of nature, namely unity, causality, and regularity. 
These are inherent in the structure of nature, conceived as a 
systematic unity subject to invariable law. We are now to see 
that each of these is mtimately bound up with the self-activity 
of subjects. 

Before passing to these considerations, however, two points in 
connection with the self-activity ol the subject should be em- 
phasized The first is that such sclf-activitv is a basal fact of 
experience, it is of the essence of the subject-object relation. One 
may indeed find difficulty in giving accurate statement of the 
conditions of the fact, but the fact itself cannot be denied, and 
this for our present purpose is sufficient The second point to be 
noted is that this activity is not merely intellective or perceptive; 
it IS also, and perhaps primarily, a practical or conative activity. 
However much for purposes of exposition we may abstract intel- 
lection from volition, we cannot keep them separate, they arc 
indissolubly linked in fact, and this must be borne in mind 
through the following discussion Whth these two characteristics 
of the self-activity of subjects premised,-^ we may pass on to 
the main considerations before us 

(i) The unity of nature, as we have already seen in principle, 
is the ideal counterpart of the actual unity of each individual 
experience — an ideal towards which we first advance when inter- 
subjectivc intercourse and reasoning begin, and which becomes 
clearer and more distinct as mythological explanation gives way 
to scientific We have also seen, m our discussion of the claims of 
dualism, that experience is fundamentally monistic The point 
now to be stressed is that this monism must be interpreted ideal- 
istically, since all that is formative in experience is primarily 
due to the activity of the subject Hov’ever advanced or however 
elementary the experience may be, “The one activity complexly 

21 For the author’s detailed justification of the points here stated the 
reader should turn to the Index of Naturalism and Agnosticism and the 
passages there noted, especially p. 422 if and 532 S. 
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expressed as ‘I think, I feel, I do’ is implied throughout, connect- 
ing all that is presented or presentable with the one subjective 
centre.” And from this it follows directly that the system of 
nature must be interpreted idealistically. For “In so far as 
Nature and possible experience are one and the same, what holds 
of possible experience will hold of Nature, because it holds of 
experience ” But unless nature is identified with experience, 
actual or possible, then it is for us meaningless. The immanence 
of experience is thus absolute, it is on this ground, and on this 
ground alone, that we say all phenomena exist in one nature and 
m complete community in one continuous space and one con- 
tinuous time The unity of nature, therefore, is grounded in the 
activity of subject.*^ 

(ii) The causal relation, likewise, is based on the same founda- 
tion We do not find causality in the relation between one objec- 
tive situation and another, between sunshine and the melting 
snow, for instance, or between sunshine and the hardening clay. 
In such relations there is no experience of cause and effect but 
only, as Hume urged, spatial and temporal proximity To trans- 
form spatial and temporal proximity into the notion of causality, 
we must import into them the notions of activity and passivity; 
and this we do only by analogical reasoning on the basis of our 
experience The experience of intersubjective intercourse yields a 
complete knowledge of causal efficiency “I know that my fellow- 
man IS determined or influenced by my action, as I, m turn, am 
determined or influenced by his Society, civilisation, and science 
itself are the result of such interaction ” But so far as the 
bare events of the physical environment are concerned, there 
IS no evidence of infcr-action, and the application of the no- 
tion of causality is dubious, if it is applied, the physical en- 
vironment IS in principle conceived “as primitive man does 
when he personifies sun and moon, winds and stream, fire and 
pestilence ” And in the universal experience of science, where 
objective changes are regarded solely in relation to each other, 

**Cf Naturalism and Agnosticism, pp 525-526 The author refers here 
to Kant’s Prolegomena, section 36 Compare the argument of Green 
(supra, pp 47 ff) 

** Naturalism and Agnosticism, p 526 
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there is no evidence of action at all ; indeed, ideally there can be 
no action here “The whole is one thing and the procession of its 
changes one continuous event.” In the scientific scheme, there- 
fore, there is no causation strictly so-called, there are here no 
efficient causes There may indeed be causal uniformity, ordered 
sequences of events; but this is quite a different conception. 
Efficient causation is absent This does not mean, however, that 
efficient causes are denied by science, it means only that the 
scientific scheme of the world is so abstract that efficient causes 
are ab initio excluded from it And here wo have further evidence 
of the inadequacy of naturalism as a philosophy, which forgets 
the abstract nature of scientific concepts and supposes that 
science extirpates the notion of efficient causation root and 
branch 

(ill) Finally, the regularity of nature is postulated by mind 
and IS meaningless apart from it The laws of nature arc at times 
interpreted as if they were self-existent entities “binding nature 
fast in fate ” This interpretation, however, overlooks the very 
pertinent fact that law is of an essentially teleological character 
— and IS but another example of the short-sightedness of the 
naturalistic view of the world If we do not find efficient causes 
among our data, neither do we find laws among them. Genet- 
ically, the conception of law is of course the outcome of social 
cooperation, of intersubjective intercourse, and this holds true 
of the conception, whether as civil or as scientific law. 

Society as a lawful order is possible only where there is a 
common understanding and a common purpose, nature as a 
lawful order is possible only where there is an accord between 
thinking and being In each case the laws are postulates, and in 
each case the conditions are imposed by mind If there is to be 
accord between thinking and being — to turn our attention at 
once to the point of basal interest in the present context — then 
being must be an object of possible experience; and the condi- 
tions of possible experience are in us who know, not in' the things 
known or to be known Thus the scientific ideal of orderly and 
systematic knowledge, in which every item has its place by virtue 
of universal and necessary laws, is conditioned by subject. The 
whole notion of universal and necessary laws of nature is a 
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postulate, it is postulated by the regularity of mind, which is its 
a pnon basis ** 

The preceding discussion has shown that the material and the 
mechanical are not ultimate, but that the teleological and the 
spiritual are presupposed by them. The unity and regularity of 
nature are grounded in intelligence, and efficient causality is the 
unassailable possession of mind alone Adding to this the con- 
sideration that we have already transcended the dualistic separa- 
tion between matter and mind and are logically bound by the 
duality in unity of concrete experience, we have this as a final 
formulation of our position. “It bemg in general granted that our 
conception of the unity and regularity of Nature is entitled to 
the name of knowledge — being ever confirmed, never falsified, by 
experience — we are now equally entitled to say that this unity 
and regularity of Nature proves that Nature itself is teleologi- 
cal, and that in two respects (i) it is conformable to human 
intelligence and (ii), in consequence, it is amenable to human 
ends ’’ Thus the very necessity, which constitutes the boast of 
science as well as the ground of its utility and the criterion of its 
perfection, constitutes also the ground of spiritualistic philosophy. 
For all necessary truths “arc, as Leibniz rightly called them, 
truths of reason They originate in the subject of experience, not 
in the object, but if the objects conform to them, then all experi- 
ence IS rational, our reason is confronted and determined by 
universal reason Such is the world of spiritualistic monism. . . . 
The Realm of Nature turns out to be a Realm of Ends ” 

In this connection the author takes occasion to warn us against the 
fallacy involved in the assumption of naturalism that there is a necessary 
conflict between natural law and individual spontaneity. “How absurd it 
would be to argue,” he urges, “that in constituting a commonwealth in 
order to obtain greater freedom and security, men thereby become slaves, 
because as citizens they can no longer each one do whatever is right m his 
own eyes Equally absurd is it to argue that, m postulating regularity in 
nature as the one ground of rational experience, we are deprived of all 
power and initiative, because in a system of universal and necessary law 
nothing can be arbitrary and there can be no gaps The very fact that 
it [mechanism] is our conception, that we devised it and use it, sec its 
imperfections and amend them, shews that we are outside it and above it 
its a pnon condition and not its helpless consequence ” (.Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, p 541 ) Compare Bosanquet’s view on the same pomt (supra, 

p 128) 

Naturalism and Agnosticism, p 644 Ward’s italics. 

«>Ibtd, p 573 
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2. The Realm of Ends 

“Having satisfied ourselves, then, that mechanism is not the 
secret of the universe , that, if it is to have any meaning, it must 
subserve some end, and finding generally that increased knowl- 
edge of Nature’s laws means increased control of Nature’s proc- 
esses, we accept the facts of experience in which subject and 
object interact, rather than the conclusions of dualism that mind 
and matter are for us two aliep worlds and all knowledge of 
Nature an inexplicable mystciy' — ^we accept the spiritualistic 
standpoint and its Realm of Ends as the more fundamental ” 
And we are now to inquire concerning the characteristics of this 
spiritualistic standpoint. 

Since we have already shown that spirit is foundational, our 
further task may be simply stated It is ‘‘to ascertain what we 
can know, or reasonably believe, concerning the constitution of 
the world, interpreted throughout and strictly in ternie of Mind ” 
And our starting point is also clear We must begin with mind 
as we know it in self-consciousness, both in ourselves and in 
others We must start from what we ourselves are, namely 
cognitive and conativc subjects, and from where we are — so to 
say, in mediis rebus, in a world consisting lo an indefinite extent 
of other like subjects Wc start here because we can start no- 
where else. “If the speculative enterprises of the past can be 
any guide for the future, they show that w'e have no choice but 
to begin where we are, and that we only deceive ourselves when 
we try to start by transcending experience Accepting this teach- 
ing of history then, we began our inquiry about the universe as a 
realm of ends from the pluralistic standpoint ” 

Our general assumption, then, is that “the whole world is made 
up of individuals, each distinguished by its characteristic be- 
haviour ” These individuals arc to be interpreted on the analogy 
of the self of which wc are conscious, since the conscious self 
"furnishes us with our first paradigm of what we are to under- 

The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Thciim, p 13 The larger part of 
this quotation is taken by Ward from his Phtlo'tophical Orientation and 
Scientific Standpoints (Berkeley, California, 1904) 

** Ward’s summary statement at the end of his argument, The Realm 
of Ends, p 432 
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stand by the individuals of our plurality,” Thus we are to work 
backwards from the facts of human personality and social inter- 
course Our method of thought, therefore, is anthropomorphic , on 
the basis of the analogy of ourselves we are to build our inter- 
pretation of the universe But, though frankly anthropomorphic, 
our method is not crudely so, wc do not regard a mountain or a 
river as a person. Rather, we assume “that there exists an 
indefinite variety of selves, some indefinitely higher, some in- 
definitely lower than ourselves”, and we make use of this variety 
among selves in our exjilanation of the world But we do main- 
tain that the individuals or selves which make up the world, 
though not all properly to be called conscious persons or minds, 
must be understood as essentially like unto ourselves — the high- 
est, if there be a highest, being only primus inter pares, and the 
lowest pos.sessing whatever may be the irreducible minimum 
essential to being in any sense a self at all And we arc not 
following this method arbitranly, on the contrary, w'e are forced 
to it by the argument thus far For that argument has shown us 
that spirit is logically foundational m philosophical explanation, 
and in trying to give content to this general thesis by further 
elaboration of it wc must proceed outw'ards from our own self- 
conscious experience, since in that experience we have direct 
acquaintance with the nature of spirit 

The jirinciplc on the basis of w Inch w'e may logically pass from 
ourselves to higher or lower selves in the world order is the 
principle of continuity This is the jirinciple emphasized by 
Leibniz and formulated by him in the concise statement. “Nature 
makes no leaps ” It is the principle which must be accepted by 
every thoroughgoing system of spiritualistic pluralism, and it 
receives progressive verification wuth our advancing knowledge 
of the wmrld Thus our assumption that there arc higher and 
lower selves is not a mere assumption ; it rests oh our thesis that 
spirit IB basal in the world-order and that the principle of con- 
tinuity holds wathm that order 

One further preliminary observation is necessary. The irre- 
ducible minimum essential to being in any sense a subject or self 
at all “implies behaviour directed towards self-conservation or 
self-realisation ” Only that which has an impulse towards, or an 
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interest in, its own conservation is a true individual But self- 
conservation implies, because it demands, effort and perseverance. 
Thus self-conservation means growth, self-realization — “a new 
standard, so to say, of the self to be conserved.” And throughout 
the process as basal runs the principle of mtersubjcctive inter- 
course ; m the struggle for existence self acts on self “It is plain 
then that when we talk of self-conservation the main stress is 
not to be laid on the bare conservation of some metaphysically 
simple entity, such as the soul of the old rationalist psycholo- 
gists What is meant is rather the maintenance of the most ad- 
vantageous position attained by the actual self in relation to the 
world as a whole This implies that each one is m touch with all 
the rest collectively and with some niore specially ” In other 
words, self-conservation moans the activiU of an individual in 
interaction with other individuals and the preservation, in some 
form, of the results of such activity It means ‘betterment’; “the 
idea of the good is the master clue ” And this clue must not be 
lost sight of in what follows 

(a) On the basis of the assumption that the world is made up 
of individuals in the sense above defined and that they vary 
indefinitely in degree, though alw'ays retaining the essentials of 
a subject or self, it is possible adequately to account for all the 
mam orders of fact, as the following considerations may serve to 
indicate at least m outline. 

In the world which w'c ordinarily call ‘historical’ — ^the world, 
that IS, of the social life of human beings — we find a multitude 
of beings, varying widely m tastes and endowments, jirogressing 
from apparent chaos tow'ards an ever-expanding and ever-deep- 
ening unity of organization At the outset each must needs fend 
for himself, selecting the vocation and the habitat left open to 
him by fortune’s favor and making the most of the situation 
allotted to him by chance Gradually this is changed , custom and 
imitation more and more determine the behavior of the less 
gifted , discoveries and inventions of the more gifted improve the 
conditions of life for all, cooperation and division of labor sup- 
plement individual enterprise and at the same time entail a more 
intimate and far-reaching dependence of each on his fellows; 

The Realm of Ends, p. 53; cf. p 433 
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public and private ends tend more and more to fall together. 
Thus the advance from insecurity and conflict to stability and 
unity takes place; the incoherent aggregate develops into a social 
organization in which different members have their respective 
places and functions and the unity of this organization is pro- 
gressively emphasized All of this is perfectly intelligible on the 
pluralist’s assumption concerning the nature of the historical 
world, namely, that it is composed of an indefinite number of 
separate selves in intersubjective intercourse and struggling to- 
wards self-conservation. 

The broad analogy which fairly obviously holds between the 
historical and the biological worlds seems to warrant the exten- 
sion of the spiritualistic pluralist’s theory to the latter also. 
Whether we have regard to the external correlations of organ- 
isms to each other (bionomics) or to the correlations of activities 
within each organism (physionomics) , the main result is the 
same In the former case there is a close parallel with human 
history ; ". . . we find a multitude of comparatively isolated and 
independent units gradually advancing, by the survival of the 
fittest among innumerable random variations, towards the real- 
isation of *a vast and complex web of life,’ whose myriad fibres 
are all intertwined, though every one is unique.” And in the 
latter case, “we note again the same progress from relatively 
independent parts, barely conjoined and hardly differentiated, to 
highly specialised organs intimately associated together in a sin- 
gle living whole ” And though m both cases the pnma facte ex- 
planation of the facts is given m purely descriptive terms, it may 
be questioned whether this is real explanation; it may still be 
reasonably held that such facts are “only to be intelligibly inter- 
preted like the facts of economics and social interaction; as im- 
plying, that is to say, percipient and conative subjects behaving 
as severally or jointly intent on self-conservation and better- 
ment It is easy throughout to recognise more or less striking 
evidence of experiences discriminated, retained, and turned to 
account " “ 

When we come to the inanimate world, however, we find a 
serious difficulty in applying the thesis of the spiritualistic 

*0 The Realm of Ends, pp 58, 59 
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pluralist. For here “we can discern, prima facie at all events, no 
signs of active striving or selective preference or progressive 
organization: we find no unique individuals, no competing pur- 
poses to be adjusted, no tentative efforts to be followed at length 
by success. First and last, everywhere and always, there seems 
to be only fixity and uniformity ” But the difficulty is more 
apparent than real ; at any rate, it is not insuperable. 

In the first place, one must observe that it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that a uniform order of events may be the manifestation 
of the behavior of individuals severally bent on self-conservation 
In fact, we have ample evidence that such is not infrequently the 
case The progress and development of individuals or species or 
societies, we certainly know, may hak at a oertain point at which 
habit or instinct or custom is supreme Witness, for example, 
existing forms of life, like the Nautilus, which have remained 
practically unaltered almost from the beginning of the geologi- 
cal record, or certain savage people who to-day are still as 
backward as the primeval men of the stone age, or advanced 
societies, like that of the Chinese, which have remained prac- 
tically stationary for thousands of years; or the thousands of 
individuals at various cultural levels who are the slaves ot habit 
and custom and whose chief concern is to avoid disturbance and 
let well alone It is not unreasonable to suppose — on the con- 
trary, the principle of continuity would lead us to suppose — that 
what IS characteristic of the known historical and biological 
world may hold true of the inanimate world also There the 
individuals may invariably act with such regularity as always 
to conform to what we call the principle of the uniformity of 
inanimate nature 

In the second place, this principle of uniformity may readily 
be explained on the theory of spiritualism There ai c numberless 
instances known to us in which what is sensibly simple and 
homogeneous turns out, on analysis, to be extremely complex and 
heterogeneous, and there seems to be ample ground for holding 
with Leibniz that “there are no two indiscernible individuals.” 

In last analysis, it would appear, strict homogeneity is a 
feature of pure quantities only, not of qualities Again, we know 
that where large numbers of individuals are concerned their 
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behavior presents aggregate results which are uniform This is 
unmistakably shown in statistics Now the physicist, like the 
statistician, “is always dealing with aggregates, but unlike the 
statist he finds the constituent mdividuals to be beyond his ken 
The statist is aware that individual variations underlie his 
aggregates, but they do not interest him the physicist is ignorant 
of those underlying his, and assumes that they do not exist.” 
For such an assumption, however, there is no compelling reason 
On the contrary, there must be some ground for these uniform- 
ities, and the spiritual pluralist is well within his logical rights 
when he maintains that it is reasonable to suppose that such a 
ground “is analogous to that which we know to underlie the law 
and order of the historical world ” 

Thus we conclude that Ihe hypothesis that “the whole world 
IS made up of individuals, each distinguished by its characteristic 
behaviour” may reasonably be said to be an intelligible inter- 
pretation of the historical, biological, and physical aspects of the 
world-order In the historical realm we find contingency, but we 
also find uniformity , these are here correlatives, and both result 
from the behavior of individuals seeking self-conservation and 
betterment This characteristic of the historical world the 
spiritualistic pluralist generalizes to the utmost “All nature is 
regarded as plastic and evolving like mind , its routine and uni- 
formity being explained on the analogy of habit and heredity in 
the individual, of custom and tradition m society, while its 
variety is attributed to sjiontaneity in some form ” Such, 
broadly described, is the Wcltan&chauung of spiritualistic plural- 
ism; and such, in general outline, are the considerations which 
underlie its detailed justification. 

(b) It IS to be carefully noted, however, that the pluralism 
here maintained is not a bare pluralism devoid of unity On the 
contrary, unity is fundamental within it. The individuals of the 
plurality, we have seen, are characterized by behavior directed 

The Realm of Ends, pp 66, 67 

Ibid , p 74 For the author’s further discussion of this matter, with 
special reference to the problems of contingency and uniformity, the 
reader should consult Lectures IV-VI of The Realm oj Ends Lecture V 
IS especially important because of the analysis of the notion of evolution 
there given. 
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towards self-conservation; and self-conservation means better- 
ment This implies that each individual is in touch with all the 
rest collectively and the common good of all is the goal of 
endeavor Thus there is within the plurality a tendency “to re- 
place an initial state of comparative isolation and conflict by 
progressively higher forms of umty and cooperation ” This is a 
necessary consequence of the interaction of a plurality of indi- 
viduals intent on self-conservation and self-betterment. 

At the lower levels of orgamzation we must suppose that this 
tendency is a mere blind impulse, but it is more open in what 
we call biological evolution, the cardinal characteristic of which 
IS, in Wundt’s happy phrase, creative synthesis When the level 
of the historical is reached, this tenaency becomes a conscious 
ideal — an ideal towards unity which is there progressively em- 
bodied in both theory and practice It is true, of course, that the 
ideal is never completely expressed in the historical process, in 
which there are always many lapses But in this process tlie ideal 
stands out quite clearly, and wc can sec what sort of unity the 
complete realization of the ideal would secure It would be the 
unity characteristic of a plurality of independently acting indi- 
viduals intent on a common objective, namely, the good of all 
Through its attainment the natures of the different individuals 
arc severally deepened and enriched 

This, then, in sum is the umty of the world as spiritualistic 
pluralism envisages it It is a multiplicity of interacting indi- 
viduals permeated by an informing spirit immanent in the group 
This spirit, when it grows self-conscious, reveals itself as the 
ideal of the good This unity is not to be understood, however, 
in the sense of unity emphasized either by the theist or by the 
absolute idealist It “is a whole of experiences, but not a whole 
experience, a whole of lives but not a living whole, a whole of 
beings but without a complete and perfect being ’’ Such is the 
goal of the pluralistic standpoint carried as far as its premises 
will allow But the question arises whether we can stop here and 
hold this to be final. 

Applying his own principle of continuity, the spiritualistic 
pluralist seems compelled to go beyond this position. And he is 
forced beyond in two directions Upwards, he is driven to assume 
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a hierarchy of intelligences of a higher order than human, and 
so IS led to conceive a Highest of all, this we may call the upper 
limit of pluralism Downwards, the principle of continuity leads 
back towards origins, and posits the necessity of an ultimate 
ground for the pluralist’s individuals; this we may call plural- 
ism’s lower limit. Both of these limits are apparently inescapable, 
and yet the principles of the pluralist enable him to attain 
neither Pluralism strictly interpreted, therefore, needs to be 
transcended And the question is: How and to what end? 

There are two reasons why a merely pluralistic world cannot 
in the end be regarded as sufficient for philosophy.*® The theoreti- 
cal reason is that such a world is ontologically incomplete There 
IS in it no ultimate ground either for the existence or for the 
unity of the finite individuals which by hypothesis make it up. 
The second reason is a practical one In such a world there is 
neither definiteness in character, nor guaranty of attainment, of 
the ideal involved in the very structure of that world For these 
two reasons pluralism must be held to be an inadequate philos- 
ophy. What is demanded for its completion is that its ideal unity 
be also real, that in addition to the Many an existent One be 
posited; then, and only then, does the pluralist’s world become 
self-contained and absolute.** 

At this point in the construction of our Weltanschauung we 
take leave of knowledge and put our trust in faith This should 
be frankly acknowledged But what faith means should also be 
clearly understood, since an understanding of it will clear our 
procedure of the charge of being arbitrary. What, then, is to be 
understood by faith? 

Conation is, in a very important sense, foundational to cogni- 
tion. This IS quite evident in experience, since experience “means 
becoming expert by experiment ’’We gain knowledge by doing, 
and solely by doing; this is true both psychologically and his- 
torically. And it must be true, if our pluralistic standpoint is 

S3 Ward’s personal statement under the heading of “A Theistic Monad- 
ism” m Contemporary British Philosophy (edited by J H Muirhead), 
Second Senes, p 46 £f Compare The Realm of Ends, Lectures IX and X 

3* The author thinks that the postulate of immortality, as well as that of 
the existence of God, is involved m this demand. For his discussion of the 
pomt see The Realm of Ends, Lecture XVIII. 
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accepted; for on its premises the main endeavor of life is self- 
betterment, and knowledge is attained only as far as this 
paramount interest prompts to new ventures. Thus we may say 
that conation is the fundamental fact or characteristic of experi- 
ence, and is the source of knowledge; it is a sort of “primitive 
credulity which leads us to trust and to try before we know.” 

Now this “credulity” runs through an ascending senes from 
mere instinctive belief to what we ordinarily call rational belief. 
When it attains this latter form we name it ‘faith.’ Thus faith, 
in principle, implicit at all levels of experience, comes to its full 
expression at the level of rational self-consciousness. It is “a 
certain trustfulness ( irlsris ) of a kind which is implicit through- 
out all life and makes knowledge itself first of all possible It is 
the highest phase of that continuous striving that conation in- 
volves, the highest because it emerges as a motive only at the 
self-conscious or rational level of experience.” Faith then, we 
may say, is a form of reason, it is a venture of intelligence, a 
systematic venture And herein lies its cardinal characteristic, 
by which it is differentiated from the “jinmitive credulity” of 
the conative attitude in its earlier stages 
But herein also is the characteristic of faith which renders it 
amenable to philosophical criticism For, after all, faith is but a 
form of reason ; it is reason taken in its practical, rather than in 
its theoretical function. And therefore faith is subject to rational 
criteria and, so, amenable to philosophical (though not, strictly 
speaking, to scientific) critical evaluation.’® 

Now the hypothesis of an existent One, as supplementary to 
the ideal unity involved in the pluralist’s conception of the world, 
is a postulate of faith It is, however, open to philosophical 
evaluation, and to this task we now turn in concluding our ex- 

Contemporary Bnltsh Philosophy, Second Senes, p 53, cf The Realm 
of Ends, p 413 ff Compare the view of William James in The Will to 
Believe, to which Ward m this connection makes reference 
®®Cf The Realm of Ends, pp 417-418 On the difference between science 
and philosophy see pp 245-2W Compare “Philosophy is not directly con- 
cerned with matters-of-fact it cannot, of course, contradict expenence, 
but Its one aim is to understand this as a whole, to find a umty and a 
meaning in the entire sum of things beyond the so-called system of 
nature as science describes it " (.Contemporary Bnltsh Philosophy, Second 
Senes, p 47) 
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position. We have already seen reason for holding that such an 
One must be posited ; it remains for us to inquire what can be its 
nature and how it is related to the Many. 

In the first place, it is clear that the One cannot be the Abso- 
lute in the sense in which that conception is defined by the 
absolute idealists Such an Absolute meets neither of the demands 
for positing an existent unity within the pluralist’s world It does 
not account for the existence of the finite individuals that make 
up that world, but logically destroys them, nor does it guarantee 
the actualization of the pluralistic ideal, but rather negates it. It 
“reduces the world to an inexplicable appearance which, somehow 
seeming to be there, it can only explain away ’’ Into the Absolute 
the Many, which by the pluralist arc taken to be real, “are 
absorbed and vanish ’’ Pluralism and absolutism (smgularism. 
Ward usually calls it) arc in fact antithetical views. If the one 
is accepted, the other cannot stand. The pluralist, therefore, 
cannot identify the One of his Weltanschauung with the 
Absolute as conceived, for instance, by Bradley and Bosan- 
quet. 

The theist’s conception of God, however, is acceptable to the 
pluralist, provided God is defined in such manner as to assure 
personality and initiative to finite individuals If God is con- 
ceived as an infinite personal Spirit, possessing intelligence and 
will, who creates the world and through the process of creation 
limits himself with respect to the wills of finite persons, then we 
may say that God is a postulate of rational faith, for in such a 
conception we have, in principle — the details are, of course, be- 
yond us — ^that existent Unity of the world demanded by spiritual- 
istic pluralism but not logically attained within the limits of its 
premises Such a God, it may be admitted, might in a sense be 
said to be a ‘finite’ God, but only in the sense in which the term 
means “a living God with a living world, not a potter God with 
a world of illusory clay, not an inconceivable abstraction that is 
only infinite and absolute, because it is beyond everything and 
means nothing ’’ Such a living world is “a world of self-deter- 
mining, free agents, severally intent on attaining more good or at 
least on retaining the good they have ’’ And God, if he is to be 
admitted into this world at all, must leave these agents free and 
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eelf-detennining; otherwise, the living world falls and God with 
it.®^ 

Thus in the end wc are forced to interpret the principles of 
the pluralist’s standpoint so as to accommodate them to the 
theistic ideal — the ideal, that is, of a Person who creates the 
world and limits himself in respect of his creation This ideal we 
may indeed call the Absolute, provided we hold clearly to its 
meaning, namely a “realm of ends” in which God is supreme and 
yet all his subjects free to work together with him Such an ideal 
cannot be theoretically proved, but it is a postulate of practical 
reason, rational faith, and, if accepted, it bodies forth in exist- 
ence the deeper implications of the principles of spiritual 
pluralism 

For the author’s view of the place of evil m such a world see The 
Realm oj Ends, Lectures XVI, XVII. 



Chaptee VIII 

JOHN McTAGGART ELLIS McTAGGART (1866-1925) 

“Ontologically I am an Idealist, since I believe that all that 
exists IS spiritual I am also, in one sense of the term, a Personal 
Idealist For I believe that every part of the content of spirit 
falls within some self, and that no part of it falls within more 
than one self, and that the only substances are selves, parts of 
selves, and groups of selves or parts of selves.” This is McTag- 
gart's summary statement of his own position as given in the 
personal statement which he contributed to Contemporary Brit- 
ish Philosophy in 1924 There is much in it which is obviously in 
the spirit of Ward, but the argument which McTaggart employs 
is quite different from that of Ward 

This argument falls into two main parts In the first part, the 
aim IS to inquire “what can be determined as to the character- 
istics which belong to all that exists, or, again, which belong to 
existence as a whole ” ' Here the method of argument is neces- 
sarily a pnon It cannot be the ordinary method of inductive 
inference for two reasons (i) because the validity of induction 
is not self-evident and must be proved, and yet its proof could 
be had only by showing that it discloses the nature of that which 
exists — that is, the proof would be circular, since the method 
trusted for finding the goal would presuppose that the goal may 
by that method be found, and (ii) because the goal here sought 
cannot be attained by induction, however valid it may be, since 
induction proceeds from particular to particular within a class,® 

1 McTaggart, The Nature o] Existence, Section 41 The summary of the 
argument given below is taken from this book, and all the references arc 
to it unless otherwise indicated With the summary heie given the reader 
should compare McTaggart’s own formulation as presented in Contem- 
porary Brtiish Philosophy, First Senes, pp 249-269 

* Induction “starts by observing that the same characteristic is to be 
found m several members of the same class — for example, that this man, 
that man, and the other man are mortal ” (Section 43 ) Contrast the view 
of Bosanquet on the point See especially his Impltcalton and Linear 
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and therefore cannot reach the characteristics of “existence as a 
whole” which is one, and only one, thing. The method, then, must 
be a pnon And as such it will result in absolute demonstration, 
if successfully earned through. Here "our results will either be 
fallacious through some error in the argument, or they will be 
certain.” ® In the second part of the argument, however, no claim 
IS made for absolute demonstration, except in certain stages of it 
where the solution of the problem immediately under discussion 
IS directly deduciblc from the results of the first part. On the 
whole, the conclusions here are admitted to be only probable In 
this second part the aim is to show what consequences follow 
when the nature of the existent, as determined o pnon in the first 
part, IS brought to bear on what is cnipiricallv known to us The 
argument here must, therefore, rely to some extent on purely 
empirical observation, and the best we can hope for our con- 
clusions IS a high degree of probability; but that at least we may 
expect to attain, if the discussion is carefully oriented with 
reference to the a pnon conclusions of the first part. 

1 Existence and Substance 

It would be entirely possible to carry forward the first part 
of the argument without raising the question as to whether 
anything exists Ignoring this question, we might inquire what 
characteristics necessarily belong to whatever exists and then 
hold that, if anything exists, it must have these characteristics 
thus o pnon determined But this procedure would leave our 
argument without practical interest or importance. So we begin 
with the question* Does anything exist? 

(a) The Existent The answer to this question is necessarily 

Inference and Science and Philosophy, Essay IV. See also iiis observations 
on the gcncial question of the o ■pnon determination of the field of 
philosophy in the first Essay of the latter volume 

s Section 54 McTaggart admits that the argument here involves two 
appeals to empirical considerations The fiist empirical premise is “some- 
thing exists,” and the second is “what exists is differentiated ” But this 
empirical element, he thinks, does not render his results less certain The 
appeal in each instance is to a single perception (awareness of the existent) 
and, so, does not involve induction from the results of various perceptions 
The question remains, however, whether in point of fact the author’s argu- 
ment IS not based ultimately on the principles of induction But see Sec- 
tion 45. 
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empirical, but it is nevertheless certain And the answer must be 
in the affirmative If one denies that something exists, this denial 
involves the existence of the doubter or, at the very least, of the 
doubt. And if the doubt itself be an illusion, the existence of the 
illusion still remains Thus the denial that something exists is 
self-refuting, the denial at least exists, if only as an illusion. 
“And a similar argument is applicable in the case of a thinker 
who should simply contemplate the question whether anything 
does exist, without either affirming it, denying it, or doubting 
it.”* 

Something, then, exists. With this proposition established, 
empirically but certainly, we can go forward by purely a priori 
considerations to other conclusions with the assurance that they 
are of practical interest and, if no mistake occurs in our reason- 
ing, absolutely certain. 

(b) Quality The assertion that something exists raises the 
further question as to what this ‘something’ is If wc should 
suppose that we may answer the question by saying simply that 
this something is that which exists, wc should find ourselves at 
once caught in a contradiction “If we stop with existence, and 
refuse to go any further, the existent is a perfect and absolute 
blank, and to say that only this exists is equivalent to saying 
that nothing exists.” ' Thus, starting with the premise that some- 
thing exists, we arrive at the conclusion that nothing exists But 
we cannot rest in this contradiction, and are forced to go further. 
Of that which certainly exists something besides its own exist- 
ence must be true Now that which is true of something is a 
quality of that something Hence we are compelled to say of 
anything which exists that it must have some quality besides 
that of mere existence ® 

But we can go yet further, and say that what exists must have 
a plurality of qualities. This conclusion is necessary. Since there 
are qualities which are incompatible with each other and which 
cannot together belong to the same thing, there must necessarily 

* Section 56. Compare the cogito ergo sum of Descartes. 

* Section 59 Compare McTaggart’s treatment of the first Hegelian triad 
in his Studies in the Ilegehan Dialectic. 

■ Strictly, quality is indefinable Examples are redness, sweetness, good- 
ness, happmess Cf The Nature of Existence, Section 60. 
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be some qualities which any given thing cannot possess; and the 
non-possession of a quality is itself a quality. If a thing is round, 
it IS not square; and this involves that it is possessed of the 
quality of not-squareness. This may at first seem trivial; but it 
illustrates an important principle, namely, that negation has its 
positive aspect. And it is by this principle that we may certainly 
know a priori that what exists must possess a plurality of 
qualities 

Qualities may be subdivided into simple, compound, and com- 
plex. A simple quality is one which does not admit of analysis, 
and which consequently is strictly imlefinable; redness is such a 
quality A compound quality is one which can be analyzed into 
other qualities, and the qualities into which it can be analyzed 
are its parts Thus the qualities redness and sweetness, when for 
any reason taken together, would be a compound quality (for 
which we have no name) of which redness and sweetness is each 
a part. A complex quality differs from a compound quality in 
that it does not consist of an aggregate of other qualities, though 
it can be analyzed into other qualities or relations or both , and 
these are, not its parts, but its elements Thus a negative quality 
(not-squareness, for instance) is complex It may be analyzed 
into two qualities (the negative and the corresponding positive 
quality), but it is not an aggregate of these. The parts of a 
compound quality, like the elements of a complex quality, need 
not be simple qualities; they may be cither comjiound or com- 
plex, but their analysis leads in the end to simple characteristics. 
Finally, and quite importantly for the later argument, all the 
qualities possessed by a particular thing form a compound 
quality which is identical with the nature of that thing The 
nature of a triangle is the compound quality composed of all its 
qualities. 

(c) Substance. A quality, we have seen, is that which is true 
of something; an existent quality is that which is true of some- 
thing which exists The question now arises concerning what that 
IS of which a quality is true In the first place, it is to be noted 
that to predicate a quality of itself leads to absurdity — ^the qual- 
ity of happiness, for example, cannot itself be happy. Again, a 
quality is not predicable of the group of qualities of which it is 
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one of the members. It is clear that when, for example, we say 
that Smith is happy we do not and cannot mean or intend to say 
that the qualities which together constitute Smith’s nature are 
themselves happy, whether those qualities be taken severally or 
m the aggregate. In short, it is impossible to hold that nothing 
exists but qualities, the attempt to do so leads to the absurdity 
of predicating qualities of qualities without end There must 
therefore be something which has qualities without being itself 
a quality A similar argument holds of relation; for a relation, 
like a quality, cannot exist in its own right Thus in the end we 
are driven to the conclusion that something must exist of which 
qualities and relations are prcdicable, and which is itself neither 
a quality nor a relation This is what is meant by substance 

In connection with this conception of substance three points 
should be specially noted, (i) The conception is of cardinal 
importance for the following argument, and its definition must 
be clearly grasped and kept in mind throughout^ (ii) As here 
defined, a substance is any existent aggregate which has qualities 
or IS related, but itself is neither a quality nor a relation, and 
the significance or triviality of the aggregate is indifferent to its 
being a substance — a sneeze or a party at whist or all red-haired 
archdeacons is a substance as genuine as is a solar system or a 
man. (in) A substance is nothing apart from its qualities, as 
existent qualities are nothing apart from substance , substance is 
always in conjunction with its qualities, and existent qualities 
always belong to substances 

Are there many substances, or is there one substance only? 
More technically expressed Are we compelled to hold that sub- 
stance is differentiated? To this question the answer must be 
aflBrmative, and the basis for it is found in perception * At most 

^ Note that substance is dihlmguished from fact “I should define a Fact 
as being either the possession by anything of a quality, or the connection 
of anything with anything by a relation” — in this definition ‘anything’ is 
used to include both substances and characteristics, that is qualities and ^ 
relations (Section 10) 

* “Perception is the awareness of what Mr Russell calls particulars, as 
distinct from the awareness of what he calls universals In the terminology 
which 1 propose to ado^jt, \t is the awareness of substances as distinct from 
the awareness of characteristics ” (Section 44 ) By ‘characteristics’ is always 
intended qualities and relations. 
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moments our field of perception is differentiated In such mo- 
ments we are directly aware of more than one perception-datum, 
and perception-data are substances Therefore direct perception 
proves that substance is differentiated Even the perception of a 
single datum proves the same point: for, besides the peiccption- 
datum, there is always the perception itself, and each perception 
IS a substance And this holds true, it should be noted, whether 
the perception be interpreted as a mental state or as a relation 
of which the datum is one term In the first interpretation, the 
perception and the datum arc obviously two substances; and 
in the second interpretation, there must be another sub- 
stantive terra — presumably, a self or mind — of the perceptual 
relation of which the perception-datum is the other substantive 
term 

Substance is, therefore, differentiated, and there is more than 
one substance Tins is certain, even though the proof of it is 
empirical For the existence of even one perception proves the 
proposition; and the doubt or denial that perception exists is 
itself an instance of perception, if the skeptic is to know that he 
doubts or denies 

(d) Relations That there are relations there can be no possible 
doubt They are necessarily involved in the conception of a 
plurality of substances For different substances will be at least 
similar to each other, since all are substances , they will also be 
diverse from each other, since they are separate substances But 
similarity and diversity are relations Thus it is certain that 
some relations do exist. 

Like qualities, relations are indefinable. When asked what is 
to be understood by relations we can only give examples of them, 
such as similarity, diversity, above, greater than, father of, and 
the like. But we can classify them And it is fairly obvious that 
there are three classes of relations, corresponding to the three 
classes of qualities mentioned above. A simple relation is one 
which does not admit of analysis; a compound relation is analyz- 
able into simple relations ; a complex relation is not an aggregate 
of simple relations, but may be analyzed into other relations or 
qualities or both Again, relations may be grouped into: ( 2 ) 
reflexive, unreflexive, or not reflexive, ( 11 ) symmetrical, asym- 
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metrical, or not symmetrical , (lii) transitive, intransitive, or not 
transitive.® 

(e) Characteristics. Notwithstanding the fact that qualities 
and relations are alike indefinable, it is clear that neither can 
be reduced to the other and that both are indispensable in 
describing existence It is convenient to have a term to refer to 
both, since it is necessary on occasion to speak of both together. 
The term we shall henceforth employ for this purpose is ‘char- 
acteristics ’ By characteristics, then, is to be understood qualities 
and relations 

Though a relation may be based on a quality or may determine 
a quality of any whole which contains all the terms of the 
relation, in no case can a relation be replaced by a quality or a 
quality by a relation Qualities inhere in something, while rela- 
tions are not in anything but hold between something and 
something, and the conceptions ‘m’ and ‘between’ are alike ulti- 
mate and irreducible. It is very important to note, however, that 
relations may generate qualities The occurrence of any relation 
involves the occurrence of a special quality in each of its terms. 
Designating terms-in-rclation as a ‘relationship,’ we may say 
generally that each relationship generates a quality in each of 
the terms in that rclationshiji. To illustrate, if A admires B, or 
if X is equal to Y, the admiration of A for B and the equality of 
X to Y are relationships, in the first relationship A has the 
quality of ‘admirer of B’ while B has the quality ‘object of A’s 
admiration’ and, in the second, X has the quality ‘being equal 
to Y’ while Y has the quality ‘being equal to X ’ Qualities thus 
generated by relations may be called ‘relational qualities’ to 
distinguish them from ‘original qualities’ which are not so 
generated. 

Besides generated or relational qualities, there are also gen- 
erated relationships. Every quality indeed generates such a 
relationship, since the possession of any quality by a substance 
generates a relationship between the substance and that quality. 
Furthermore, every relationship generates another; for if a sub- 

*Not much use of these classiiirations of relations is made by McTag- 
gart m his later argument, so it seems unnecessary to labor them further 
in this summary statement For a more detailed explanation of them the 
reader should consult Section 84 of McTaggart’s text 
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stance stands in a relationship, it necessarily stands in relation 
to that relationship as well as to the term with which that rela- 
tionship connects it Thus there are derivative relations as well 
as relational (derivative) qualities. 

Making use of our general term 'characteristics,’ we may say 
shortly that there are two sorts of characteristics, namely orig- 
inal and derivative Derivative characteristics include all gen- 
erated qualities and relations , original characteristics include all 
qualities and relations not generated as above described 

(f) Substance and Characteristics From the preceding analysis 
it follows at once that within any given substance there is an 
infinite senes of characteristics. Starting with an original quality 
of the substance, wc find that there arc tlir derivative relation- 
ship between the substance and that quality, the relational 
quality of standing in that relationship, and so on without end 
And starting with an original relationship, wc find that there are 
the relational quality of standing in that relationship, the deriva- 
tive relationship between the substance and that relational qual- 
ity, and so on without end Furthermore, each relationship 
generates a relationship which involves an infinite series of 
derivative characteristics. 

All the qualities in these infinite series are parts of the nature 
of the substance which possesses them. Therefore the nature of 
substance may be said to be a compound quality with an infinite 
number of parts But it is quite important to note that the 
meaning of the later members in these infinite series is deter- 
mined by the meaning of the earlier members, and not vice versa. 
And from this it follows that there is no necessity of completing 
any given senes (which would be logically impossible) in order 
to determine the meaning of the original characteristics that 
generate it On the contrary, the meaning of the original char- 
acteristics determines the meaning of each of the members in the 
derivative series of characteristics Hence the nature of substance 
IS not rendered logically unintelligible by virtue of the fact that 
it involves an infinite series of derivative characteristics.'® Such 


'“In this connection the author remarks “I venture to suggest that this 
consideration removes the force of Mr Bradley’s argument for rejecting 
the validity of the conceptions of quality and relation ” (Section 88, foot- 
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would be the case, indeed, if it were true that the characteristics 
of a characteristic were genuine parts of that characteristic; for 
then it would follow that the meaning of the original character- 
istic would be logically dependent upon the meanings of its 
generated characteristics ad infinitum, and so the senes of gen- 
erated characteristics would be a vicious one But the character- 
istics of a characteristic are parts only of the nature of the 
original characteristic, and that nature determines the meanings 
of the derivative characteristics and is not determined by them.^^ 
There can be no difference in ‘repeating’ qualities which does not 
arise from some difference in ‘primary’ qualities; but knowledge 
of the primary qualities does not presuppose knowledge of the 
repeating qualities, since repeating qualities can be deduced at 
will by the application of the formula of generation given 
above. 

(g) Dissimilarity and Description of Substances We have 
already seen that there must necessarily be a plurality of sub- 
stances. Must wc go forward from this to hold that substances 
are necessarily dissimilar in the sense that they are not, and 
cannot possibly be, exactly similar? The conclusion that such is 
the case is involved in the very conception of a plurality of 
substances, and this may be made evident by the following con- 
siderations A substance has no individuality apart from and 
other than its own nature, for an explanation of what is to be 
understood by such a supposedly distinct aspect of substance 
could be stated only by asserting qualities of substance, and 
these qualities we have already seen to be parts of the nature 
of substance. The nature of a given substance, then, expresses 


note ) For the argument of Bradley referred to, see Appearance and Real- 
ity, Chapter III, the argument is summarized above, pp 86-88 

The distinction here made use of between a characteristic per se and 
Its ‘nature’ is of considerable importance to McTaggart’s later argument, 
and It becomes particularly significant when it is introduced (as wc shall 
see below in some detail it is introduced) into the consideration of the 
meaning of substance For McTaggart’s discussion, see Chapters X and 
following 

12 By ‘primary’ qualities is meant those qualities which are original or 
which are immediately derived from original relationships By ‘repeating’ 
qualities is meant all other derivative qualities. All qualities in the second 
class are generated, directly or mdirectly, by those m the first class For 
the definition of ‘presuppose,’ see below, p 219. 
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completely what the substance is. And from this it immediately 
follows that, if there be two substances, the nature of the one 
cannot be exactly similar to the nature of the other; if the 
natures of the two substances were exactly similar, the sub- 
stances would bo identical. A plur-ility of substances, thus, in- 
volves the dissimilarity of substances 

Since every substance is particular, it cannot be defined. 
Definition applies only to characteristics — which are universal — 
and only to those characteristics which are not simple But a 
substance may be described, — for instance, by indicating the 
qualities it possesses or the relations between it and other sub- 
stances Such description, however, is imperfect unless the 
substance described were the only substance to which the de- 
scription applies, if‘ it were, the description would be an ‘ex- 
clusive’ description By an exclusive description, then, is to be 
understood a desciiption which applies to only one substance, so 
that the substance is absolutely identified by the description 

But an exclusive description need not be a ‘complete’ descrip- 
tion A complete description of a substance would consist of all 
of its qualities and so would be an exhaustive account of its 
nature A complete description would, of course, be an exclusive 
description also, since no two substances have their natures 
exactly the same and a complete account of the nature of one 
substance could consequently never be true of the nature of any 
other substance But an exclusive description need not be a 
complete description “The most virtuous of all beings” could not 
be a complete description of any possible being, but it would be 
an exclusive dcscri]ition of any being of whom it is true since it 
could not possibly be true of more than one being 

An exclusive description may contain undescribcd substances, 
or it may be stated entirely in terms of characteristics If it is 
stated entirely in terms of characteristics, it is what we may call 
a ‘sufficient’ description A sufficient description of a substance, 

^®Note especially the view of substance and its nature which lies at 
the bottom of the argument here The argument later seems to depart 
from it The general thesis here defended is, of course, in the spirit of the 
doctrine of Leibniz which is usually called the Identity of Indiscemibles 
(cf his fourth letter to Clark, and his Nouveaux Essais, Book II, Chap- 
ter 27, section 3) This McTaggart admits, though he objects to the name 
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then, is an exclusive description in which are to be found nothing 
but the characteristics of the substance described. “The most 
virtuous of all beings” would be an example of a sufGicient 
description. 

It is clear that every substance must have an exclusive de- 
scription, because no substance can have exactly the same nature 
as any other And from this it follows that every substance must 
also have a sufficient description; for if a substance had no 
sufficient description, its exclusive description would involve a 
vicious infinite. This very important point may be made clear 
by the following considerations A given substance, A, must be 
dissimilar to all other substances. “The possibility of this de- 
pends on the existence of B, and the existence of B depends on 
its dissimilarity to all other substances And this depends on the 
existence of C, and this on its dissimilarity to all other sub- 
stances, and so on If this senes is infinite, it is vicious For, 
starting from the existence of A, each earlier term requires all 
the later terms, and therefore requires that the scries should be 
completed, which it cannot be If, therefore, the series is infinite, 
A cannot be dissimilar to all other substances — cannot, in other 
words, have an exclusive description — and so cannot exist There- 
fore, if A does exist, the senes cannot be infinite And if the series 
IS not infinite, A has a sufficient description Every substance, 
therefore, must have a sufficient description ” ** 

(h) Extrinsic Determination and Manifestation. The nature of 
a substance, we have seen, consists of all the qualities which 
belong to that substance. And we have also seen that the nature 
of a substance expresses completely what the substance is. From 
these two propositions it follows that an alteration in any one of 
the qualities of a substance would necessarily change the sub- 
stance itself If X, Y, Z be a complete list of the qualities of the 
substance, S, then any alteration in X, Y, or Z, either by addition 

Section 105 I have quoted this particular argument verbatim because 
of Its foundational importance for McTaggart’s later discussion Note that 
the argument seems to rest on the assumption that substance, if it is to be, 
must be knowable , and consider McTaggart’s denial that such is the case 
"The necessity that a substance should have an exclusive description arises 
from the fact that two substances cannot be completely similar, and that 
a substance which is not completely similar to any other has necessarily 
an exclusive description ’’ (Ibid ) 
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or subtraction or substitution, would involve a change in the 
nature of S, and S would then become a different substance. If 
Snowden is a mountain which is m feet high, then any mountain 
which is w-1 feet high is not Snowden even though all its other 
qualities are the same, for the niture of Snowden is, by hy- 
pothesis, to be exactly m feet in height and any change in that 
height changes the nature, and consequently the substance, desig- 
nated by the name Snowden. 

The relation among the qualities of a substance described in 
the preceding paragraph may be called the relation of extrinsic 
determination The qualities of a substance are so related to each 
other by virtue of their relation to the substance to which they 
belong that, if one is changed, there is no reason to suppose that 
the others remain, they may indeed remain, but there is no 
ground for supposing that they do By changing any quality we 
have modified the substance, and the other qualities were there 
only as parts of the nature of that substance The same principle 
holds of relations also And so we may say that extrinsic deter- 
mination IS valid for the characteristics (qualities and relations) 
of a substance 

The point above expressed may be expressed in another way, 
but with a difference of emphasis which is quite important. 
Instead of saying that the nature of substance is composed of all 
its characteristics in the relation of extrinsic determination, we 
may say that the characteristics in this relation are united in the 
nature of the substance These are two expressions of the same 
fact, but the former emphasizes plurality while the latter em- 
phasizes unity A convenient term for stressing the second 
emphasis is manifestation, where manifestation means nothing 
more than the relation between a whole and its parts with the 
emphasis placed on the unity of the whole rather than on the 
plurality of the parts Tlius we may say that the nature of 
substance is manifested in the characteristics of substance, and 
by this IS meant the emphasis that the characteristics are to be 
regarded as differentiations of the nature of substance. 

(i) Groups and Substances. It is clear that, since there is a 
plurality of substances which stand in relations to each other, 
these substances may be arranged in various collections by virtue 
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of some common quality or qualities. It is clear, further, that 
such collections may include other collections indefinitely. For 
such collections we may use the name groups, the constituent 
elements of any group being called members of that group. A 
group, then, would mean any collection of substances, or of 
collections of substances, or of both, and the members of the 
group would mean the substances or collections of substances 
which form the group. But it is quite important to distinguish 
clearly between the members of a group and the parts of a group ; 
for all members of a group are also parts of it, but not every 
part of a group is also a member of it The member-group rela- 
tion and the part-group relation, though alike indefinable, are 
nevertheless distinguishable. The main difference is that the 
part-group relation is transitive, ■rIiiIc the member-group rela- 
tion is not transitive If A is a part of B, and B is a part of C, 
then A is a part of C , but if L is a member of M, and is itself 
a group of which N is a member, then N is not a member of M 
though it is a part of M Neither England nor Whitechapel, for 
example, is a member of the group of all the counties of Great 
Britain, but they are parts of the group, any particular county 
would be a member of the group of all counties, but a member 
of that county would not be a member Ithough it would be a 
part) of the group of all the counties 
Strictly speaking, it is not true that a w hole consists of all its 
parts; it consists rather of a set oj parts A set of parts is any 
collection of parts which together make up the whole, and do not 
more than make it up, so that the whole would not bo made up if 
any of those parts, or any of their [larts, should bo subtracted 
Thus England, Scotland, and Wales are a set of parts of Great 
Britain, they entirely make it up, and it would not be made up 
if any of them, or any of their parts, were subtracted. It should 
also be noted that the relation between a group and its set of 
parts IS transitive. If one collection of counties is a set of parts 
of England, another a set of parts of Scotland, and a third a set 
of parts of Wales, then the aggregate of the three sets of parts 
taken together is a set of parts of Great Britain Furthermore, 
it should be noted that the members of a group are a set of 
parts of that group. England, Scotland, and Wales, which are 
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members of Great Britain, are also a set of parts of Great 
Britain. 

One and the same group may consist of different sets of parts 
and hence of different groups, but it has only one content; and 
two groups will have the same con lent if there is no part of one 
which is not also a part of the other Thus Great Biitain has 
different sets of parts, and each act of parts is a different group; 
but the content is the same for all the sets of parts, since there 
is not any part of one which is not also a part of the others By 
content, then, is to be understood that plurality which is identi- 
cal in different sets of parts of a i^roiip 

Every group has qualities and stands m relations, but is not 
itself either a quality or a relation Ever^ group is therefore a 
substance And from this it immediatclv follows that some 
substances at least have substances for their parts Such sub- 
stances we may call compound substances The queatioii whether 
all substances arc compound is a very important question, wdiich 
will have to be considered at a later stage in the argument 

Though every group is a substance, not every different group 
IS a different substance The group of the counties of Great 
Britain and the group of the parishes of Great Britain, for 
instance, are two distinct groups; but they have the same content 
and are therefore the same substance Nor is there any logical 
difficulty here ‘To be the group whose members are X and Y’ 
IS a quality, and ‘To be the group whose members arc V and 
W’ IS another quality Now, since every substance has many 
qualities, there is no reason why one and the same substance 
should not have both tlicse qualities, provided the content of 
X and Y is identical with the content of V and IV 

(j) The Universe Any two, or more, substances will form a 
compound substance There must therefore be one compound 

1® Despite McTaggart’s claim, the reader should carefully consider 
whether the position here taken is sound The position seems to be There 
IS a meaning of the term ‘substance’ in whiih one can say that two sub- 
stances (groups) may have the same content and still remain two, but 
there is another meaning of the term in which two substames (groups) 
with the same content must be one substance (in what sense’) The pomt 
IS of basal significance for the later argument, and the question is inevitable 
whether there is not a subtle change m meaning of ‘substance ’ See Section 
128 for the full discussion. 
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substance which includes all substances. For any content which 
is not m any given substance, A, must be in some substance or 
substances outside of A, and by adding these to A we shall 
have a compound substance which contains all content and 
ipso facto all substances This compound substance is what we 
call the universe. 

It is clear that the universe must exist, since something exists. 
It is also clear that there cannot be more than one universe. 
If there were two, each would contain all existent content, the 
two would therefore have the same content and there cannot be 
more than one substance with the same content. 

Any fact “ about any substance in the universe is also a fact 
about the universe If it is a fact that the substance X has 
the quality y, then it is a fact about the universe that it possesses 
the quality of having a part, X, with certain qualities among 
which IS the quality y We may call this quality of the uni- 
verse y'. 

It has already been proved that all the qualities of any 
substance are connected with each other by extrinsic determina- 
tion so that it would be unjustifiable to assert that any of them 
would remain the same if any one were different from what it is. 
On the basis of this principle, since the universe is a substance, 
we may conclude that it is unjustifiable to hold either that any 
of the qualities of the universe would remain the same if X 
did not have the quality y, or that X could have quality y if 
any other qualities of the universe were not the same For 
every fact about every other substance extrinsically determines 
every fact about the universe, and every fact about the universe 
extrinsically determines every fact about every other substance. 
And from this it follows that substances themselves are deter- 
mined in the same way; for, as we have seen above, the in- 
dividuality of a substance is inseparable from the qualities it 
possesses, and therefore a determination of its qualities is at 
once a determination of the substance Hence the general con- 
clusion; All that exists, both substances and characteristics 

A ‘iact’ is defined as the possession by anything of a quality, or the 
connection of anything with anything by a leUtion 
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(qualities and relations), are bound together in one system of 
extrinsic determination ” 

Just as we saw above that the nature of a substance mani- 
fests itself, taken as a whole, in the qualities whicli arc its parts, 
so here we may observe that a compound substance, as a unity, 
manifests itself in the substances of which it is coiniioscd But 
for clarity it is important to distinguish between the manifesta- 
tion of a substance and the manifestation of the nature of a 
substance The compound substance A is manifested in the 
several substances which arc the ]iarts of A, w'hile the nature 
of A is manifested in the qualities and relations of A, which 
are parts of that nature (including, of course, the qualities of 
having as its parts B and the other sub'll ances which are its 
parts) For, in the sense m which we are using the word mani- 
festation, nothing can be manifested except in its own parts, 
and it is obvious that the parts of substance are substances, 
while the parts of the nature of substance are characteristics 
When wo speak of the manifestation of a substance, therefore, 
we are to understand that the relation of unity holds between 
the substance per sc (not its nature taken as a whole) and 
the substances per se (not their several natures) of which it is 
composed 

i’’ It must be carefully noted that intrinsic determination is not here 
asserted lutrinMC dclermiiution is defined as follows “The quality X 
will be said to determine intrinsically the quality Y whenever (he proposi- 
tion that something has the quality X implies the proposition that some- 
thing has the quality Y ” (Set lion 108 ) The two qualities may be in the 
same thing, or m different things, For example, the occurrence of blueness 
as the quality of anything intrinsically determines the occurrence of 
spatulity as a quality of the same thing, but if one person has the 
quality of being a husband this mirmswally determines the occurrence in 
some other person of the quality of being a wife The position stated in 
the text above, however, is not that all substances and characteristics arc 
bound together in a si'-tem of mtrinsic determination (cf section 142) 
Compare the view of the absolutists 

Because the point here in\ oh cd is so very important for McTaggart’s 
argument, I have quoted vcibatim most of his formulation of it For the 
full text the readci should consult Chapter XX of his book 

A difiiculty seems to be involved here We have frequently been told 
before this that the nature of sul stance and substance itself are in- 
separable, that “the nature of a substance expresses completely what the 
substance is " (Section 94 ) And yet here we are explicitly warned that the 
manifestation of the one is quite different from that of the other, since 
the part of a substance (which is a substance) and the part of the nature 
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And here we are confronted by a new relation of the whole 
to its parts, and of the parts to one another. It has already been 
shown that all the substances m the universe are interdependent, 
and the reason given for that conclusion would equally justify 
us in concluding of any whole, besides the universe, that its 
parts are interdependent. If any part were different, the whole 
would no longer be the same whole, and, if it were not the 
same whole, we should have no reason for maintaining that any 
of the other parts would exist But now we can go further, for 
the parts are now seen to manifest the whole taken as a unity. 
No one part eould do this if the others did not do so For, if any 
part were wanting, then the w'hole containing that part could 
not be manifested at all. Thus no part could manifest the 
whole if the others did not do so also And thus the parts may be 
said to cooperate in manifesting the whole. We no longer say, 
negatively, that if one of the parts were different the whole would 
be different, and we should then have no ground for supposing 
that the other parts would remain We say, rather and affirma- 
tively, that the parts have a common function to perform, 
namely, the manifestation of the w’holc To the idea of mutual 
indispensability is now added the more positive idea of mutual 
cooperation 

To express this more positive relation of the whole to the 
parts and of the parts to one another, we may use the term 
organic unity This term is not without its misleading associa- 
tions, and these should be rigidly excluded from its connotation 
as here used But some term is needed, and this one on the 
whole seems to be the least objectionable What is here meant 
by it IS simply that the parts manifest the whole, that since 
the whole as unity is what it is the parts must be what they 

of a substance (which is a characteristic) arc radically diverse But in the 
same section (144), when the author imdertakes to tell us more explicitly 
what the difference is, he seems to say only that the substance which is 
manifested in such and such parts (substances) is that which has such and 
such characteristics It seems fairly clear that the distinction between 
substance and its nature is at best an elusive distinction, and it should be 
watched 

'®This paragraph is, once more, quoted practically verbatim (section 
145) because of its crucial importance 

For McTaggart’s consideration of these misleading associations, see 
Sections 149-154 
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are. And in this meaning of the term we may say the universe 
is an organic unity, and so are all substances, whether a heap 
of stones, the group composed of a ttble and a dose of medicine 
and the oldest rabbit in Australia, a biological form, or any 
social group. 

(k) Infinite Divisibility of Substance. There can be so simple 
substance. This proposition cannot be proved from any other 
proposition, but it needs no proof, since it is self-evident Ob- 
viously, every substance must have content, that is, must be 
characterized by a plurality which is identical in different sets 
of parts This is equivalent to saying that no substance can be 
simple Every substance, therefore, has parts But this involves 
that every substance has an unending series of sets of parts, since 
each part in any set will be a substance which has content, and 
therefore parts, and the parts of the parts will always form a 
fresh set of parts of the original substance Every substance, 
consequently, is infinitely divisible 
But here we are met by a difficulty We have already seen 
that every substance has a sufficient description, and the ques- 
tion now raised IS' How is this possible? Can substance, which is 
infinitely divisible, have a sufficient description? If so, on what 
conditions? If it has a sufficient description, that involves that 
there must be a sufficient description of its parts which, as we 
have just seen, constitute an infinite senes, and the question 
which meets us concerns the conditions on which this is possible 
In undertaking to answer this question we must note, in the 
first place, that there are only two ways in which the nature of 
a substance may be related to the sufficient descriptions of its 
parts it may presujipo^e them, or it may supply them And each 
of these possibilities must be considered in turn 
By presupposition is meant the relation between X and cither 
Y or Z, when X intrinsically determines the alternative Y- 
or-Z but does not determine intrinsically either the occurrence 
of Y or the occurrence of Z. In such a case, X is said to presup- 
pose either the occurrence of Y or the occurrence of Z. For 

See foot-note, p 217 above Intnnsic determination is the relation 
among qualities corresponding to the relation of implication among propo- 
sitions The notion of implication is itself indefinable 
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example, the possession bv any substance of the quality of 
being human intrinsically /determines that that substance is 
male-or-female, and presur^oses either that it is male or that it 
is female. 

Now it sometimes happens that there may be several presup- 
positions involved in the nature of a substance, and that there 
is also presupposed among these presuppositions a relation of 
intrinsic determination such that when one presupposition is 
known the other presuppositions are fixed — that is, are known 
also For example, that a substance is triangular presupposes 
(i) either that it is equilateral or that it is isosceles or that it 
is scalene, and (ii) that there are certain relations in which the 
magnitude of its three intenor angles (which themselves are 
intrinsically determined as to number) may stand to each other 
— ^namely, as all equal or two equal or none equal And if the 
second of these presuppositions is known, the first is thereby 
fixed. If the angles are all equal, the triangle is equilateral; if 
two of the angles are equal, the triangle is isosceles; if no two 
of the angles arc equal, the triangle is scalene On the basis of 
this principle, we may distinguish between mere presupposition 
and total ultimate presupposition By total ultimate presupposi- 
tion IS meant the aggregate of all the presuppositions left over 
after there have been removed those presuppositions, the fixing 
of which is implied in any of those which remain It should he 
further noted that whatever has a presupposition has also, neces- 
sarily, a total ultimate presupposition, which may be either one 
presupposition or several 

Turning to our present problem with these definitions in 
mind, we see that substance cannot presuppose sufficient de- 
scriptions of any of its sets of parts without involving a con- 
tradiction in the nature of substance. And that contradiction, 
stated in its simplest terms, is, that on this hypothesis, sub- 
stance would have a presupposition and yet could not have a 
total ultimate presupposition 

This can be shown as follows. The fact that A is a substance 
implies (since no substance is simple) that it has parts within 
parts to infinity, and that each of these must have a sufficient 
description If, then, A presupposes sufficient descriptions of its 
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sets of parts, its presuppositions are infinite, since its sets of 
parts are infinite. But no given presupposition in this infinite 
series could be a part of the total ultimate presupposition, be- 
cause the sufficient descriptions of any given set of parts would 
be fixed only in reference to sufficient descriptions of sequent 
sets of parts and therefore could not fall within the total ulti- 
mate presupposition Sufficient descriptions of the members of 
the set of parts, M, for instance, would be fixed with reference 
to sufficient descriptions of the members of the sequent set of 
parts, N, and these in turn with reference to sufficient descrip- 
tions of the members of the sequent set of parts, 0, and so on 
without end Hence neither the presuppositions of sufficient 
descriptions of the members of M, nor of those of N, nor of those 
of 0, nor of those of any sequent set of parts could belong to 
the total ultimate presupposition of A, the substance in question. 
For the total ultimate presupposition cannot contain any presup- 
position which is fixed only in reference to some sequent presup- 
position. Thus we are forced to conclude that any substance 
which presupposes sufficient descriptions of its sets of parts 
cannot have a total ultimate presupposition And this is absurd. 

We are therefore driven to accept the other alternative Since 
substance cannot presuppose descriptions of its sets of parts 
without contradiction, it must supply them Now there are two, 
and only two, ways in which it might supply them: it might 
include them, or it might imply them But it cannot include 
them without implying them; inclusion without implication 
could be nothing more than an endless series For substance to 
supply sufficient descriptions of its sets of parts, then, it must 
imply them Thus, in order to avoid contradiction in the very 
nature of substance, we must find in substance itself the basis 
for a chain of implications running downwards from preceding 
to sequent sets of parts to infimty, such that sufficient descrip- 
tions of members of the precedent sets imply sufficient descrip- 
tions of members of all the sequent sets In what way can such 
implications be determined? 

(1) Determining Correspondence. There is one, and only one, 
relation among substances which can serve as the basis for the 
For the details of the argument on this point see Sections 193, 194 
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chain of implications we require, and that is the relation of 
determining correspondence This relation may be defined as 
follows. Any relation between a substance, C, and part of another 
substance, B, is a relation of determining correspondence if a 
certain sufiicient description of C which includes the fact that 
it is in that relation to some part of B (i) intrinsically deter- 
mines a sufficient description of the part of B in question, 
namely, the part of B which corresponds to C and indicated by 
the convention BIC, and (ii) intrinsically determines sufficient 
descriptions of each member of a set of parts of B'C, and of 
each member of a set of parts of each of such members, and so 
on to infinity The second clause of this definition could only be 
true in cases in which three conditions are also true, and these 
conditions must be grasped if the full meaning of the definition is 
to be understood These conditions are (i) the sufficient de- 
scription of C also includes a statement that each member of 
a set of parts of C’s points has some substance to which it stands 
in a relation of determining correspondence, as the part of B 
does to C itself, (iil either B and C form a group, or part of a 
group, in which determination is reciprocal, or else each of them 
is itself determined, cither directly or indirectlv, by a relation 
of determining correspondence to substances which are in such 
a reciprocal relation to each other, and (in) when one de- 
terminant IS part of another determinant, and any part deter- 
mined by the first will be part of a part determined by the 
other. 

The principle of determining correspondence, above defined, 
may be illustrated as follows Let A have a set of parts, B and 
C (the number of parts in the set may, of course, be any 
number). The principle of determining correspondence im 11 ob- 

ssThe relation of determininR correspondence is to be distinguished 
carefully from the relation of intrinsic determination Determining corre- 
spondence IS a relation between substances, the relation of intrinsic deter- 
mination IS a relation between descriptions of substances (The conven- 
tions are as follows BIG is to bo read as ‘that part of B which corre- 
sponds to C’, BICID IS to be read as ‘that part of B which corresponds 
to that part of C which corresponds to D’ and so on ) 

** Determination is said to be reciprocal when each member of the group 
of substances in this relation determines, either directly or indirectlv 
parts of each of the other members, and when no part of any member is 
determined by any substance outside of the group (Section 201 ) 
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tain if the following conditions are fulfilled: (i) each of these 
parts has "b set of parts corresponding to each set of parts of 
A; (ii) the correspondence is of the same sort throughout, that 
is, is a one-to-one relation between the members of the sets of 
parts, and is such that a certain sufficient description of C, which 
includes the fact that it is in this relation to some part of B, 
will determine a sufficient description of the part of B in ques- 
tion, and (lii) the correspondence is such that, when one deter- 
minant is part of another determinant, then any part determined 
by the first will be part of a part determined by the second. 
Under these conditions we have in B the part corresponding to 
B (BIB), and the part corresponding to C (BIG) , and in C, the 
part corresponding to C (QIC) and the part corresponding to 
B (GIB) All of these, it is to be noted, are parts of A. And 
each of the four will have parts in both B and G corresponding 
to it, as follows' in B there will be the part of B corresponding 
to the part of B corresponding to B (B'B'B), the part of B 
corresponding to the part of B corresponding to G (B'BIG), 
the part of B corresponding to the part of G corresponding to B 
(BIG IB), and the part of B corre.spondmg to the part of C 
corresponding to C (BICIC), likewise, in C, there will be 
G'C'C, C'CIB, GIB'C, and C'B'B These eight parts are parts 
of A, and each will have parts corresponding to it in both B 
and G; and so on without end And all of these parts within 
parts to infinity will be determined by sufficient descriptions of 
B and G.“ 

By this principle of determining correspondence we are en- 
abled to escape the apparent contradiction involved in the in- 
finite divisibility of substance. For we have thus got an infinite 
series of parts of parts of any substance, A, in which the 
sufficient descriptions of each set of parts imply, and do not 
presuppose, the sufficient descnptions of sequent sets of parts. 
And so the difficulty, above explained, with reference to the 
total ultimate presupposition is removed. 

With this we are brought to the general conclusion that sub- 

See Section 197 ff In the example given above, A would be a -pninary 
whole and B and C would be primary parts For formal definitions of these 
see Section 202 
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stance must necessarily be such that the relation of determining 
correspondence holds. For the relation of determining cor- 
respondence is the only relation through which a contradiction 
in the nature of infinitely divisible substance can be avoided, 
and we have already proved that substance does exist and is 
infinitely divisible The theory of determining correspondence 
may therefore be taken as proved. 

2 Substance as Spiritual 

The question now arises whether we may say more about 
substance than has hitherto been said, in view of the fact that 
the principle of determining correspondence has been shown to 
hold true within it In order to answer this question wc are 
forced to turn to empirical considerations Pnma fane, the uni- 
verse appears to contain substances of three different kinds, 
namely, matter, sensa, and spirit We must investigate the claims 
of each of these, and we begin with matter. 

(a) Substance as Material On the basis of the considerations 
advanced in the preceding part of the argument, it is evident that 
substance is infinitely divisible and that such infinite divisibility 
involves a contradiction unless the parts of substance are de- 
termined by determining correspondence If matter exists as 
substance, then, it must have infinite parts determined by de- 
termining correspondence Is this possible? 

It is to be noted, m the first place, that the required sufficient 
descriptions of the primary parts cannot be expressed in non- 
spatial qualities Take, for instance, color. Let the primary 
parts be sufficiently described, one as blue, one as red, and so 
on Then the part of a primary part corresponding to another 
primary part would have to be two colors at once; the part of a 
primary part which is red, if it corresponded to the blue primary 
part, would have to be red and also blue But it is obvious that 
this IS impossible, a thing cannot be blue if a part of it is red. 
Nor could the difficulty be obviated if we suppose that, while 
the primary parts are sufficiently described by one sort of non- 

®®By non-spatial qualities are meant those qualities which are not 
strictly spatial — the stnctly spatial qualities being three only, namely size, 
shape, and position. 
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spatial qualities, the secondary parts are described by other 
sorts — ^that, for instance, the primary parts are sufficiently 
described by their color and the secondary parts by their taste. 
For, in the first place, there is no reason to suppose that matter 
possesses an infinite number of sorts of qualities analogous to 
color, taste, and so on — one sort for each of the infinite scries of 
grades of secondary parts — as would have to be the case if this 
hypothesis is to hold And, in the second place, there would have 
to be a separate law of determining correspondence for each of 
the infinite number of grades of parts, since no one kind of 
determining correspondence could hold throughout. Therefore, 
the determining correspondence could not be of such a nature as 
to remove the contradiction involved in substance 

It is clear that every material substance, in addition to its 
non-spatial qualities, must have spatial qualities (size, shape, 
and position) also. And, if a contradiction in the structure of 
material substance is to be avoided, these spatial qualities must 
be determined by determining correspondence For otherwise, 
even if it were possible to give sufficient descriptions of spatial 
parts of parts of matter to infinity by means of then non-spatial 
qualities, the concurrence of the spatial qualities with the 
non-spatial qualities would be undetermined — and of these con- 
currences there would be an infinite number, since the number of 
parts IS infinite Furthermore, since the spatial qualities of the 
members of a set of parts imply the spatial qualities of the 
whole of which they are a set of parts, while themselves are 
only presupposed and not implied by the whole, we should, 
without determining correspondence among the spatial qualities, 
have an infinite series of parts in which the subsequent parts 
imply the precedent, while the precedent only presuppose the 
subsequent Such a series would involve a contradiction, since 
every term in it would have a presupposition and yet could 
not have a total ultimate presupposition. 

Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the spatial qualities 

A secondary part is any member of a set of parts sequent to the pri- 
mary For example if A is a substance whose set of parts are B and C, 
then BIC would be a secondary part As has already been said above, A 
would be a primary whole and B or C would be a primary part For 
McTaggart’s discussion of the terminology see Sections 197, 202 
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of matter must be determined by determining correspondence. 
We are now to see that this is impossible unless we can establish 
determining correspondence in respect of the non-spatial qualities 
also (which, we have seen, cannot be done). And this holds 
whether space be taken as relative or as absolute. If we take 
space to be relative, then all the spatial qualities of matter are 
relational qualities which arise from the relationship of one 
piece of matter with another, and there cannot be such rela- 
tionships unless the pieces of matter are otherwise differentiated 
from each other M and N cannot be differentiated from each 
other merely by the fact that M’s relation to N is different from 
N’s relation to M If, on the other hand, we take space as ab- 
solute, the same conclusion is inevitable For spatial division 
to infinity by spatial qualities is only possible if each part is also 
differentiated by non-spatial qualities, since for each spatial 
part there must be some quality which is shared by all the parts 
of that part and is not shared by anything that is m spatial 
contact with that part, and this quality must necessarily be 
n'on-spatial. Thus determining correspondence in respect of the 
spatial qualities of matter is impossible apart from determining 
correspondence in respect of the non-spatial qualities 

Our conclusion is, then, that matter cannot be divided into 
parts of parts to infinity in respect of its spatial dimensions. 
For, if so, there would have to be determining correspondence 
based either on non-spatial qualities or on spatial qualities. And 
we have seen (i) that it could not be based on non-spatial 
qualities, (ii) that, if it could, it would be necessary to base it 
also on spatial qualities, (iii) that the possibility of basing it 
on spatial qualities depends on its being independently based 
on non-spatial qualities, which is impossible We turn, now, to 
inquire whether matter can be divided into parts of parts to 
infinity in respect of its temporal dimensions 

On consideration it seems clear that what has been said about 
space IS true also of time Therefore, by arguments similar to 
those outlined above in the case of space, we are brought to 
essentially the same conclusion in regard to time: (i) that the 

^*For the details of the argument here Sections 357-360 should be 
consulted. 
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necessary determining correspondence could not be based on 
non-temporal qualities; (ii) that, if it could, it would be neces- 
sary to base it also on temporal qualities; and (in) that the 
possibility of basing it on temporal qualities depends on its 
being independently based on non-temporal qualities, which is 
impossible 

If we suppose that matter as real is not in time and therefore 
is not possessed by a temporal dimension, then, indeed, the fact 
that it could not be divided into parts of parts to infinity in re- 
spect of its temporal dimension is irrelevant to the question of 
its existence For, in that supposition, matter could have no 
temporal dimension But it would have a dimension that appears 
as temporal, and the question is raised whether in its trans- 
temporal, or real, dimension, which appears as temporal, matter 
is possessed of a basis for its being divided according to the 
principle of determining correspondence This, however, is 
clearly not possible For such a dimension of matter could be 
characterized only by spatial or non-spatial qualities, and we 
have just shown that these qualities can give no ground for the 
differentiation of matter into parts of parts to infinity. There- 
fore there can be no differentiation of matter, in respect of its 
trans-temporal dimension, on the principle of determining cor- 
respondence. 

Thus matter cannot be divided into parts of parts to infinity 
in respect either of its spatial dimension, or of that dimension 
which is temporal or which is trans-temporal and appears as 
temporal And matter, at least as usually defined, has no other 
dimensions It cannot therefore be divided into parts of parts 
to infinity; and therefore it cannot exist. 

The terms temporal and non-temporal are used here in senses analo- 
gous to those in which we have used the terms spatial and non-spatial 
above. 

“0 McTaggart thinks that we must not merely assume that matter as 
real is non-tern por.il, but that we must hold this as a positive conviction. 
For, he maintains, it can be shown that nothing real is in time, and that 
everything which is peiccivcd as in tunc is mispcrccived For a summary 
statement of his argument in support of this conviction see the Appendix 
to the present chapter 

McTaggart recognizes other possible definitions of matter to which the 
arguments above stated would hardly apply except with modifications 
In his opinion, however, these modifications are of no basal importance 
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This conclusion is at variance with what is a universal belief, 
namely, that matter does exist It may therefore be worth while 
to inquire into the justification of that belief. 

We judge matter to exist, but we do not perceive it as exist- 
ing. Our belief in the existence of matter is, thus, an inference. 
Now the basis on which this inference rests is the existence of 
sensa which, prima facie at any rate, are perceived as existing 
and not merely judged to exist. Our question therefore resolves 
itself into the question whether the existence of sensa is a 
sufficient ground for the inference that matter exists.®* 

The reason in support of an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion IS to be found in the two following propositions: (i) sensa 
must have causes, and it is highly improbable that each percip- 
ient IS the sole cause of the sensa he perceives, (n) the cause of 
sensa must have those qualities whicli constitute the nature of 
matter, since the sensa have those qualities There is no need to 
object to the first of these propositions Only when it is taken 
in conjunction with the second proposition, does it tend to prove 
the existence of matter, taken by itself, it docs not exclude 
such conclusions as those of Berkeley, of Leibniz, and of Hegel, 
all of whom assigned to the sensa of each percipient a cause 
outside of himself, and all of whom denied the existence of 
matter. But the second proposition cannot be admitted, because 
it rests upon a principle w'hicli must be rejected as invalid. 
That principle is that there is always a special resemblance 
between cause and effect Sometimes, of course, there is such 
a special resemblance, but often there is not, and this is suffi- 
cient to destroy the principle as a basis of argument in the case 
before us. Even if the pnnciple were valid, its application as 
a proof of the existence of matter would involve us in many 
inconveniences For instance, it would prove the existence of 
matter in the case of sensa in dreams; it would involve the 

and mark no fundamental change in the arguments , nor does he think that 
these other views of matter can escape the general conclusion that matter 
does not exist For his discussion of these points the reader should con- 
sult Sections 429-431 

Sensa are those data of perception (percepta) which appear pnma 
faae to be given us by means of the sense organs of our bodies — data of 
Bight, touch, hearing, smell, and taste, together with those given in motor 
and organic sensation. 
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denial of the distinction between primary and secondary qualities 
and thus lead to the conclusion that one and the same piece 
of matter may have, for example, many colors at once; and, 
even if the distinction between primary and secondary qualities 
were inconsistently maintained, the principle would still force 
us to accept the inference that one and the same piece of matter 
may have several shapes at once This line of argument for 
the existence of matter, then must be rejected; it is based upon 
a principle which is invalid and whicli, if valid, would involve 
us either in inconsistencies or in absurdities 

Another argument in support of the judgment that matter 
exists has been advanced by Dr Broad.“ Summarily stated, 
the argument reduces to these two propositions: (i) there is no 
inner contradiction in the qualities of shape and size, since 
scnsa at least have shape and size and scnsa certainly exist; 
and (ii) the only hypothesis, on which the variations in the 
shape of visual sensa as the observer changes position can be 
explained, is the hypothesis that something, at least analogous 
to shape, belongs to the permanent conditions of visual sensa. 
And the conclusion based on these propositions is that, if the 
existence of matter is not thus proved, it is at least rendered 
highly probable 

Two observations, however, considerably weaken the force 
of this argument and render it inadequate to establish a ground 
for the belief that matter exists. The first observation is that 
proposition (i) rests on a questionable assumption, namely, that 
erroneous perception is impossible; and, since this assumption 
may reasonably be called in question, even though there can 
be no doubt that wc do perceive things as sensa having shape 
and size, it is still possible that there should be an inner con- 
tradiction in the qualities of shape and size The second observa- 
tion is that proposition (ii) does not seem to be correct. For it is 
clear that we can bring under a general law — and this is all we 
can mean by explaining anything — the variations referred to 
without attributing to their permanent conditions anything anal- 
ogous to shape The permanent conditions might be spiritual 
(non-material) substances misperceived as bodies in spatial and 
In Scientific Thovght, p 278 
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temporal relations to each other, and yet all conditions for the 
explanation of vanations in shape as the observer changes posi- 
tion would be supplied For the substances in question, since they 
appear as being in space, would have their appearances con- 
nected together by the laws of space as much as real substances 
in space would have their real natures connected by the laws 
of space. 

Consequently our conclusion with reference to the question, 
how belief in the existence of matter is to be justified, is that 
there is no justification for it The argument from the qualities 
of sensa to the qualities of their causes is unwarranted, and 
the facts of sense-experience can be explained on the hypothesis 
that there is no matter This would, by itself, compel us to 
refrain from believing that matter exists but could not, of 
course, justify us in believing that matter does not exist The 
justification for this belief rests on the argument advanced in 
the earlier part of this section 

(b) Substance as Sensa The objects which we perceive are 
called percepta, and they are divided into two classes The first 
is the class of those data which the percipient perceives by 
introspection, such data are pnma facie spiritual and will be 
considered under the following heading The second class is made 
up of those data which appear to be given us by means of the 
sense organs of our bodies and vrhich are called sensa. It has 
sometimes been supposed that sensa are parts of the percipienl 
and are therefore spiritual , but this view seems to arise from a 
failure to distinguish between the sensum and the perception of 
it, and when this distinction is clearly made there appears to 
be no reason to regard the sensum itself as part of the percip- 
ient, but only the perception of the sensum There is conse- 
quently no reason to suppose that the sensum is spiritual. On 
the other hand, however, it is clear that there is a pnma fade 
distinction between sensa and matter For example, two men 
looking at the same coin from different points of view would 
prima facie be said to perceive sensa which are different but 
which point to the same piece of matter. 

Thus we tend pnma facie to believe in a world which is 
made up of matter, sensa, and spirit. We have just seen that 
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there is reason to conclude that this prima facie appearance is 
illusory in the case of matter; the question now before us is 
whether it is also illusory in the case of sensa. The case of spirit 
will be considered in the next section. 

That this prima facie appearance is illusory in the case of 
sensa may readily be shown If sensa exist, they must have 
parts within parts to infinity determined on the principle of de- 
termining correspondence. But this is impossible, since sensa 
are not perceived as having any qualities which can give suflS- 
cient descriptions in accordance with this principle. Let us note 
briefly why this is true 

The argument in support of this conclusion is essentially the 
same as that which led to a similar conclusion in the case of 
matter. The qualities which the sensa are perceived as having 
include the qualities that are attributed to matter, and we have 
already seen that precisely these qualities are not such as to 
give sufficient descriptions of a series of parts within parts to 
infinity on the principle of determining correspondence. 

It is true that sensa are perceived as having at least two 
qualities which are not attributed to matter These are* intensity, 
as when we perceive a bright light as more intense than a dull 
light; and extensity, as when we perceive the massiveness of a 
hot bath But neither of these will give us a basis for sufficient 
descriptions of an infinite series of parts within parts. For the 
difference between the degrees of these qualities is not a third 
quality of the same sort — the difference between a bright light 
and a less bright light is not a light of another brightness, nor 
is the difference between a more and a less extensive pain a 
pain of another extension. And so it is impossible that a sensum 
should be divided into parte in respect of either of these 
qualities 

Sensa therefore lack qualities which can give sufficient de- 
scriptions according to the principle of determining correspond- 
ence. Consequently we must hold that sensa do not exist as 
substances This is, of course, not to deny that they exist in 
some sense. But in the sense m which they may be said to 
exist they must have a nature very different from that usually 
assigned to them; they must have qualities which they are not 
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perceived as possessing, and which cannot be deduced from any 
of the qualities they are perceived as possessing. 

(c) Substance as Spiritual In turning to inquire whether 
substance can exist as spiritual, we must first undertake to fix 
the meaning of spirit And this may be done, partially at least, 
by the following definition Spirit is the content of any substance 
which is a self, a part of a self, a group of selves, or a group 
whose members arc selves and parts of selves. Any such sub- 
stance would be called spiritual, though the phrase ‘a spirit’ 
should be restricted in its application to that spiritual substance 
which IS a self. 

But what are we to understand by a self? Strictly speaking, 
the quality of being a self is indefinable, and it is indefinable 
because it is ultimate. Nevertheless, this quality is certainly 
known. It is that quality which is known to every self-conscious 
being since each such being perceives one substance — namely, 
himself — as possessing that quality, each self is known to itself 
in direct perception If one doubts whether this statement is 
warranted, the following argument may carry conviction The 
proposition, “I am aware of equality,” has a meaning, and I 
know what the proposition means, therefore I must know each 
constituent member of the proposition, and so I must know ‘I.’ 
But whatever is known must be known either by acquaintance 
or by description ‘I’ cannot be known by description, however, 
since either we get no exclusive description or we get two de- 
scriptions with no w'ay of knowing that they belong to one 
self Hence it follow's that T’ must be, and is, known by ac- 
quaintance, which IS equivalent to saying that each must know 
the meaning of T’ and does so by perceiving himself 

•* The argument is, of course, necessarily much abridged in the sum- 
mary given here Foi the details (and they arc necessary if the full force 
of the argument is to be felt) '(he reader should consult Sections 3S2-393 

The two crucial theses of the argument are (i) the disjunction with 
reference to the two ways of knowing, and (ii) the denial that any self 
can be known by description Of the disjunction McTaggart here offers no 
proof, and contents himself wnth a reference to Russell’s article, “Knowl- 
edge by Acquaintance and Knowledge by Description ” In support of the 
second thesis, however, detailed analy.sis is presented in Sections 383-391 
inclusive, in which many points of importance arc raised In Section 392 
McTaggart notes the fact that his conclusion stands m opposition to 
Bradley’s view that whatever is known is ipso ]acto part of the not-self, is. 
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Thus we may take our provisional definition of spirit as being 
precise. Spirit is the content of a self or of selves and parts of 
selves, and the meaning of self, though indefinable, is definite 
and is directly known by each self-conscious being in his aware- 
ness or perception of himself. And we may now proceed to ask 
whether spirit so defined does exist and, if so, whether there is 
any reason to suppose that all substance is spirit. 

If spirit exists, it must have parts within parts to infinity 
determined by determining correspondence. Can anything pos- 
sessing the nature of spirit fulfil this requirement? If not, then 
we are forced to hold that nothing possessing the nature of spirit 
can exist. If so, then we arc permitted to accept the existence 
of spirit, since it is clear that pnmu fan-' spirit claims to exist. 

There are three assumptions on the basis of w hich we can say 
that spirit may have an infinite senes of parts within parts 
determined by determining correspondence These assumptions 
are: (i) that a self can iiereeive another self, and a part of 
another self, (ii) that a perception is part of the percipient self; 
and (ill) that a perception of a part of a whok can be part of 
a perception of that whole If these assumptions are granted, the 
principle of determining correspondence can be established m 
respect of spiritual substance Let us suppose a primary whole 
consisting of two primary parts, B and C, which are selves. 
The number of primary parts, of course, might be infinite, but 
the principle would remain the same Then, by hypothesis, B 
will perceive himself and C, and will perceive the perceptions 
which he and C have of themselves and of one another, and the 
perceptions which they have of these perceptions, and so on to 
infinity And B’s perceptions of this infinite series of percepta 
will form an infinite series of perceptions, since he has a separate 
perception of each perceptum And since the perceptions of the 
parts will be parts of the perceptions of the whole, the infinite 
series will be series of jiarts within parts. A similar series will 
occur in C Thus we shall have a whole of parts within parts 
to infinity, determined on the principle of determining corre- 


m other words, always object and never subject or self He might also 
have referred to Kant’s famous paralogism on the same topic and to the 
same effect, but he does not do so 
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spondence, since the relation between C and the parts of B or 
between B and the parts of C is a relation of perception and, 
on our assumptions, complies with all the conditions with which 
a relation of determining correspondence must comply.®" Conse- 
quently, if our assumptions are true, we may say spirit exists. 

But the three assumptions are true; at least they are not 
impossible, and we must now see how this is so. 

It is sometimes held to be impossible that one self can per- 
ceive another self, or a part of another self But there is no 
justification for this position. It is true that in present experience 
no self perceives a state of mind of any other self I do not per- 
ceive any state of mind of any person but myself, I have reason 
to believe that no person whom I know, either directly or indi- 
rectly, has perceived states of mind of any other person than 
himself, and I have no reason to believe that any person in the 
universe has done so. But the mere fact that there is no reason 
to suppose that something does happen is no proof that it could 
not possibly happen Therefore it still remains possible that a 
self might perceive the states of mind of another self, despite 
the fact that there is no reason to think that m present experi- 
ence any self actually does so And this possibility is sufficient 
for the purposes of the present argument So we may assume 
that the question concerning our first assumption is answered 
affirmatively — a self may perceive another self, or a part of 
another self.®* 

In addition to introspective evidence, which seems affirmative, 
but which IS by no means conclusive on the point, there are 
three reasons that would seem to compel the admission, that the 
second of our assumptions is true (i) The more numerous the 
perceptions, the ‘fuller’ the self which has them, and, if this is an 
appropriate metaphor as it seems to be, it can be so only because 

*®For McTaggart's detailed justification of this statement see Sections 
229 and 410 

McTaggart suggests that a possible explanation of the prevailing be- 
lief that one self cannot perceive a state of another self is to be found in 
the failure to note that having a state and perceiving a state are two quite 
different things It is true that not more than one self could have one 
and the same state, in that event one self would be the state of another 
self, and this iniolves a real impossibility But there is nothing in this to 
prevent one self’s being aware of the awareness of another self. 
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the perceptions are parts of the self. Again, (ii) B’s perception 
of C makes more direct difference to B than it does to 0 — ^the 
direct difference between B who perceives C and B if he did not 
perceive C is greater than the difference between C who is per- 
ceived by B and C when not perceived by B In other words, 
perception makes a greater difference to the percipient than to 
the perceived; and it is very difiBcult to imderstand why this 
should be, unless perception is a part of the percijiient. Finally, 
(ill) pleasures and pains are parts of the self, and this in itself 
is sufScient ground for rejecting any argument which assumes 
that selves cannot have parts. All of these three reasons tend 
to confirm the theory that perceptions are parts of selves, and 
there seems to be no valid .argument agaiii'-t the theory. We may 
therefore accept the theory as at least highly probable 

The evidence in support of our third assumption above rests 
on introspection. It seems clear that, in certain cases at least, 
we perceive a whole with parts and that the parts arc perceived 
as parts of the whole For example, I judge that there is at this 
moment a carpet in this room with a pattern on it, when I have 
no reason to do so except that, in ordinary language, I see the 
carpet In such a case I am perceiving a sensum w hich is a whole 
with parts, and my judgment that the carpet is a whole with 
parts depends on my perception of the whole sensum, and of 
the parts of the sensum And it seems clear on introspection 
that here my perceptions of the parts are parts of my percep- 
tion of the whole. This becomes specially evident when one con- 
siders that, as the details of the pattern of the carpet progres- 
sively appear with a gradual increase of light, the change is 
from a relatively simple perception (the undifferentiated whole 
carpet) to a relatively complex perception (the carpet as pat- 
terned). This is precisely what we should expect to happen if 
the perceptions of the parts were parts of the perception of the 
whole So we may conclude that it is not only possible, but is the 
empirical fact, that some perceptions of parts aic jmrts of per- 
ceptions of wholes. And if this is true in some cases, there is 
no reason why it should not be true in all, therefore, our third 
assumption is justified. 

Thus all three of our assumptions may be accepted as pos- 
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sible, and even as probable. Consequently we may take the 
prima fade existence of spiritual substance as real existence, in 
so far as the parts of spiritual substance are perceptions or 
groups of perceptions 

Turning, in conclusion, to inquire whether every existent sub- 
stance must be spiritual, we can see that there is good reason 
to hold that such is the case Of all forms of substance which 
have ever appeared to be experienced, only one conforms to the 
condition to which every substance as we have seen must con- 
form; and that form is spirit The other two pnma fane forms 
of substance, matter and scnsa, must certainly be said not to 
exist as real substances, since they do not fulfil the conditions of 
the principle of determining correspondence. Of course, there 
does remain the possibility that there is some other form of 
substance, which is not spiritual, whose nature is such as to 
allow of the determination of its parts within parts to infinity. 
But, if there is such substance, there is not the slightest empirical 
evidence for it , we cannot even imagine what it could be. Under 
these circumstances it would seem that we are logically entitled 
to hold that all substance is spiritual — ^not indeed as a proposi- 
tion which has been rigorously demonstrated, but as one which 
it IS reasonable to believe and unreasonable to disbelieve 

With this we are committed to that view of substance which, 
according to general usage, may be called by the name of Ideal- 
ism. Of course, if the name of Idealism is reserved as a name 
for a certain sort of cjiistemological theory, then our view is 
not idealistic, since there is in that view no tenet which denies 
that a belief is true nhen, and only when, it corresponds to fact. 
The view is rather that of Ontological Idealism, since it holds 
that all that exists is spiritual, it is idealistic in the sense in 

*^For McTttggart’s argument in support of the exclusion of other 
pnma facte states of selves as real states see Sections 415-425, and Chap- 
ters XL, XLl The argument has been omitted here because it does not 
seem indispensable for this summary statement 

A critical comment on the argument of the immediately preceding para- 
graph above may here be set down. Does the example of the perception 
of the carpet prove that the perceptions of the parts are parts of the per- 
ception of the whole, or only that the percepta which are parts are per- 
ceived as parts of the perceptum which is the whole? There is a difference 
of importance here, and clarity as to what is proved is essential 
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which the views of Leibniz, Berkeley, and Hegel are idealistic. 
All that exists is spiritual, the primary parts in the system of 
determining correspondence arc selves, and the secondary parto 
of all grades are perceptions ; selves, therefore, are alone primary 
parts in the universe, and the universe cannot be a self — such 
IB the view to which our argument has brought us 

Appendix 

TIME 

Like many other idealists, McTaggart holds the thesis that 
time IS unreal and that nothing which exists can really be tem- 
poral The argument which lie advances in support of this thesis 
may be reduced to the following oonsulcra lions ■*“ 

As time pnma facte appears to us, thcie arc tivo ways of dis- 
tinguishing positions in time (i) as iirescmt, past, future; and 
(ii) as earlier, later For brevity, let us call the first scries the A 
scries, and the second the B scries The distinctions of the first 
series are not permanent, while the distinctions of the second 
arc permanent; an event which is now present, w-as future, and 
will be past, while if an event is ever earlier than another it is 
always earlier From this fact it might bo suiiposcd that the B 
series is a more important description of time, more essential to 
its nature, than is the A senes The first question which confronts 
us, therefore, is whether this is the case or whether it is essential 
to the nature of time that its events should form an A series as 
well as a B senes 

Is the A senes subjective only, while the B series constitutes 
the real nature of time? On such an hypothesis, change must be 
possible in the B senes taken alone, since by common consent 
time involves change. But change is imiiossible in the B series 
taken alone An event in the B senes (in which the only relations 
are the permanent ones of earlier and later) always has been an 
event and always will be one, and cannot begin or cease to be 
an event. It cannot therefore merge into another event, since at 

®®For the argument on this last point see Section 404 “A whole of 
which a self is part c.mnot be a self.” 

^®The text of the argument may be found m The Nature of Enetence, 
Book V, Chaptci XXXIII 
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the moment of merging the first event would have ceased to be 
and another would have begun to be. Consequently, an event in 
the B series alone cannot change. The only characteristics of an 
event that can possibly change are its characteristics in respect 
of the A series ; therefore the A series is essential to change and, 
so, to time , if the B series is to be temporal, it must necessarily 
involve the A scries. 

But the A series cannot exist Past, present, and future are 
relations — if they are taken as qualities, the argument is not in 
principle affected — hence they are relative to something else. 
This something else must be outside of the time-series, since 
“the relations of the A senes are changing relations, and no rela- 
tions which arc exclusively between the members of the time- 
scrics can ever change ” Consequently, present, past, and future 
are relations between terms of the A senes and an outside entity, 
X, such that between X and any given term of the A senes there 
IS one, and only one, of these relations To find such an outside 
entity is not easy, and yet it must be found if the A senes is to 
be called really existent. P’urthcrmorc — this is a more positive 
difficulty — past, present, and future are incompatible determina- 
tions, and yet every event in real tune must have them all; a 
past event has been both present and future, a present event 
has been future and will be past, and a future event will be 
present and then past Nor can this contradiction be explained 
away by saying that one and the same event has these deter- 
minations successively. In this way the difficulty is not solved, 
but merely transferred to ‘moments’, for what is really said is 
that an event is present at a moment of present time, past at 
some moment of future time, and future at some moment of past 
time Thus we get the same contradiction, “since the moments 
at which M has any one of the three determinations of the A 
series are also moments at w'hich it cannot have that determina- 
tion." Present, past, and future are as relative with respect to 
moments as they are with respect to events The reality of the 
A series thus leads to inescapable contradiction, and so must be 
rejected and the reality of time with it The distinctions of past, 
present, and future are essential for time; but these distinctions 
cannot characterize the existent. 
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VISCOUNT HALDANE (1856-1928) 

Richard Burdon Haldane, Viscount of Cloan, was not a 
philosopher by profession Throughout his life, however, he was 
deeply interested in philosopliical problems In his earlier years 
he had intensive training in philosophical studies under Fraser 
at Edinburgh and Tjotze at Gottingen, in his later years he found 
tune even in the midst of a very busy life as member of Parlia- 
ment, as Secretary of State for War, and later as Lord Chan- 
cellor, to devote himself to systematic jihilosophical inquiry. The 
results of his reflections were i)ubli.shcd in several substantial 
volumes which iilacc him in the forefront of the representatives 
of idealistic philosophy in Britain^ 

In the Preface to his Gifford Lectures he confesses that his 
chief ground for confidence in the conclusion there defended is 
“that in substance it has been arrived at long ago It seems to 
me,” he continues, “that the history of speculative thought, 
properly read, is no record of discordant hypotheses It is rather 
the story of the elaboration of a great conception, in the build- 
ing u]) of which, from time to time, construction has been broad- 
ened by criticism, and criticism has then been succeeded by more 
adequate construction But the main structure of the conception 
has remained unaltered Its foundations were laid, more than 
tw'o thousand years ago, by Aristotle, and these foundations were 
uncovered, and the structure overhauled, by the great German 
thinkers who began to interpret Aristotle at the beginning of the 
last century ” He stood by this conviction throughout his life 
and reaffirms it in the personal statement which he contributed 
^The most important of his philosophical works are The Pathway to 
Reality (Gifford Lcctuica, 1902-1903), The Reign of Rdativdy (1921), and 
The Philosophy of Humanism (1922) An early essay, “The Relation of 
Philosophy to Science,” written m conjunction with his brother, J S 
Haldane, and published in Essays in Philosophical Criticism (1883), antici- 
pates the basal theme of his later thought A popular summary of his 
mature views is given in the small volume Human Experience (1926). 
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to Contemporary British Philosophy shortly before his death: 
“On the whole, I think that Hegel has come nearer to the ulti- 
mately true view than any one since the ancient Greeks.” 

The influence of Hegel on Haldane was exerted, however, “by 
his method of approach rather than by his system, or by his 
detailed theory of the absolute ” This method Haldane inter- 
preted to be the disclosure of the character of knowledge by its 
own self-scrutiny, as exemplified especially in Hegel’s Phenome- 
nology of Mind. And the outcome of the method he held to be 
twofold . on the one side, the principle of the foundational char- 
acter of mind or knowledge and, on the other side, the corollary 
doctrine of degrees of reality A .summary statement of each of 
those will present his own independent formulation of the 
idealistic argument, which, as we must indicate in conclusion, 
he thinks is somewhat different in outcome from the formula- 
tions of Bradley, Bosanquet, and Prmgle-Pattison 

1. Knowledge ok Mind as Foundational 
The simple statement of this principle is “There is no world 
apart from knowledge for vhich it is there And the reason 
for the principle is that a world apart from knowledge or mind is 
meaningless: “The relation of mind to nature is a foundational 
one, and it lies in this, that there can be no meaning in any 
object-world that is not object-world for a knower If there can 
be no meaning for the object there can be accordingly no exist- 
ence for it For existence involves meaning, and is not a fact 
unless it is significant ” ’ This position seems paradoxical be- 
cause of a eonfusion between two meanings of knowledge or 
mind, and this confusion must first of all be cleared away. 

On the one side and most obviously, mind may be identified 
with an object among other objects, falling together with and 
conditioned by a physical organism, and possessing knowledge 
as a sort of instrument w Inch it makes use of in apprehension As 
thus taken mind and its knowledge are natural products of the 
order of events, and are conditioned by environing circum- 
^ Human Experience, p. 22 

® The Reign o/ Relativity, p 169 The pagination throughout is that of 
the first edition of this volume, but the quotations are identical in the 
third edition. 
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stances. But this is not all there is to mind and knowledge. For 
immanent in them, thus taken, and as their implied foundation, 
there is an ideal system wider in range and quality In the finite 
individual neither mind nor knowledge reaches its final or com- 
plete expression ; on the contrary, each transcends itself in seek- 
ing its own fulfilment Its range appears narrow, not because its 
nature is narrow, but because of the hindrances due to the 
organic form in ■which it finds expression. Its nature is a larger 
entirety within winch it tends to bring itself at every turn. 

If mind and knowledge arc taken m the narrower sense, they 
cannot be held to be foundational To hold that there is no world 
apart from mind and knowledge in this sense is to assert w'hat 
clearly is not so and to involve oneself in the paradoxes of men- 
talism In the wider sense, how^ever, mind and knowledge are 
foundational of both apprehension and what is apprehended. 
Within the larger entirely falls the distinction between subject 
and object, as well as the whole meaning of reality And these 
two points call for separate statement 

Taken per se, subject is clearly an abstraction, so is object. 
This 18 true because each is only an aspect of a larger whole — 
the whole of meaning The ‘I’ is the center to which all meanings 
are referred, and the 'not-nie’ is that which is there for me; and 
the whole meaningful experience is foundational to the distinc- 
tion between the center and that which is there for it. “Except 
as it is for me the world is incapable of interpretation Object 
and subject therefore cannot be looked on as two things ex- 
isting independently or as separate entities of any kind They 
are rather different aspects in an integral process or spiritual 
activity, a whole within which both fall as aspects ” * Apart 
from this whole the distinction between subject and object is 
entirely meaningless “In our experience, in its fullest aspect as 
a form of knowledge, we find that to know means to be neither 
only subject nor only object, but that these are the moments 
m a larger entirety, which is the actual fact of knowledge 
withm which they are distinguished ” ® 

■* Ibid, p 166, cf the entire Chapter VII Compare Bradley’s position on 
the point 

o/bid, p 173 
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Not only is this larger entirety of mind and knowledge foun- 
dational to the distinction between subject and object; it is 
also foundational to reality itself The simplest way of ap- 
proaching the problem of what reality amounts to is to start 
with experience as real and to watch its implications and 
changes Doing this, we find that anything we can call real is 
so called because of its place in the order of knowledge; its 
reality, or its lack of it, must be stated in terras of its relation 
to an ideal knower “Wliat is obvious is that there is nothing 
in any particular experience, and equally nothing conceived as 
lying beyond it, that has a meaning excepting in terms of knowl- 
edge And if existence be only one of these meanings, then to 
be known in some form is the only way of being real To be 
known', I repeat, not as if through a window, by a mind that 
IS merely organically conditioned, but as by mind that sig- 
nifies the system to which tlie finite intelligence and its object- 
world alike belong.” " Reality itself, thus, is an empty abstrac- 
tion when taken apart from the whole of meaning which is the 
ideal of finite mind and knowledge 

The general conclusion of this section may be summarily put 
as follows “The world that confronts me is actual, and is in- 
dependent of me, its observer But that is not the last word about 
either that world or myself Both belong to a greater entirety 
It 18 only in so far as they fall within the field of knowledge 
that they have any meaning or arc The difficulty which realism 
has had m admitting this has arisen from its assumption that 
knowledge is the property and instrument of a finite self, the 
means by which an independent knower lays hold of what is 
actual apart from himself But this assumption not only makes 
the knower different from his knowledge, but implicitly treats 
the knower as a substance of which knowledge is an activity or 
property The knower is thus regarded as finite In a sense this 

® The Reign oj Relativity, pp 137-138, author’s italics This last sen- 
tence IS quite iiripoilant loi H,il(l.ine’s thesis To be real is to be known, 
but only in the sense of bemc present to mind as the totality of mean- 
mgs within which the subject-object distinction falls — as “the self-develop- 
ing interpretation and expansion of the meanings which are its own 
creatures, the meanings which make reality what it is, vdiether for limited 
purposes we distinguish it as what we call non-mental or not” (Ihul , 
p 286, cf, the entire passage ) 
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is true, as we have already seen, but only when we are con- 
cerned with aspects that are far from representing the whole 
truth. Knowledge cannot really be an instrument wielded ab 
extra, because it is that within which all reality, whatever be 
its nature, falls Moreover, knowledge cannot itself be expressed 
in terms that go beyond itself It is the foundation of all reality, 
of the percipient mind, whether nascent or fully developed, as 
much as of that which is perceived Because, at the stage at 
which we exist as individual human beings, it expresses itself in 
the form of an organism, the conscious self makes itself actual 
in finite form, the form of the intelligent self with a physical 
aspect. This fact is its ‘That,’ from which we start and must 
start, and our task does not go beyond the explanation of what 
it signifies. ... It is by making use of a single kind of concep- 
tion, and assuming it to be exhaustive, that w'e come to think of 
the mind as one thing and its object as another thing, with 
knowledge as a property by w'hich the first can reach the second. 
But closer attention shows that mind is much more than an in- 
dividual thing and, taken ajiart from the abstract fashion in 
which we are apt to regard it, is not different in nature from 
knowledge itself Our experience is thus potentially and im- 
plicitly complete knowledge It is our human conditions that pre- 
vent it from becoming tins explicitly Yet, inasmuch as we are 
inherently more than we take ourselves to be, no ideal short of 
perfection in knowledge can ever satisfy us " 

2 Degrees op Reality 

The foundational character of knowledge, linked with the fact 
that knowledge discloses itself at a variety of levels, leads to 
another important doctrine, namely, that of degrees of reality. 
We are now to inquire how this is so. 

That there are levels in knowledge has long been recognized. 
The fact w^as early forced on the attention of mankind by the 
necessity of making use of different types of categories and the 
problems arising in consequence. The fields of matter, life, mmd 
were long ago distinguished; and it was seen that, pnma facie 
at least, each called for a different set of explanatory principles. 

''Ibid, pp 211-212. 
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Categories in explanation of matter would hardly fit organic 
forms, while organisms exhibiting consciously intelligent be- 
havior seem to demand other explanatory concepts than those 
applicable to merely living forms With these different types of 
categories came the problem of their interrelation, and of the 
facts they describe 

Formerly it was supposed that the facts might be reduced to 
matter and energy, and the categories consequently to one type. 
This was the method of the older materialism. But it now seems 
hopeless to build up the explanation from below. “Morality can- 
not be reduced to mathematics, and no more can life be resolved 
into mechanism, or reason into mere instinct ” ® Nor is the sug- 
gestion of the New Realists any more satisfactory They under- 
take to put the universals and relations of thought into the non- 
mental world, which for them confronts the mind as something 
from which the latter is receptive But herewith the mind becomes 
like a substance on which impressions are causally effected from 
without Among the causes arc the very universals whose sig- 
nificance seems to be possible only as belonging to the nature 
of mind itself. And there is no justification for this, certainly 
not m scientific methods of treatment 

On the contrary, the methods of science impel us to a very 
different view The princijile of relativity in recent physics, for 
example, involves the view that relatmty belongs to the very 
nature of the object in knowledge The objects constituting our 
universe will jircsent appearances which differ in every case ac- 
cording to the situation and kind of motion of the observers 
with their measuring systems, these appearances are the actual 
reality ® Now the principle of relativity as applied to space- and 
time-relations holds of other forms of knowledge as well, and it 
IS to be regretted that the title ‘theory of relativity’ was ever 
appropriated to the extent it has been for Einstein’s doctrine, 
as if it belonged to that doctrine in a special way. It is char- 
acteristic of all forms of knowledge. “The different orders in 
experience appear to imply, as determining their meanings, con- 
ceptions of characters logically diverse, like those of mechanism, 

® The Reign of Relativity, p 133 

“ Cf Ibid , Chapters V and VI 
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of life, of instinct, and of conscious intelligence. The principle of 
relativity applies to all standpoints determined by conceptions 
appropriate indeed to particular orders of knowledge, but thereby 
of a limiting character. It seems therefore accurate to regard 
quantitative relativity as only a special illustration of a wider 
principle.” And applying the principle m this wide sense wc 
are brought to the conclusion that the sundry categories enter 
into the nature of the objects of knowledge as foundational in 
their structure, the actual turns out to be profoundly dependent 
on the character of knowledge itself, in the sense that the ob- 
ject of knowledge is relative to knowledge. 

Thus the levels of knowledge are, and must always remain, 
distinct and irreducible The categories descriptive of conscious 
intelligence are sui genens, and so are those descriptive of life 
and matter Each set of categories is applicable only on its own 
level, and to employ them uncritically as if they could be indis- 
criminately applied (as materialism docs, for instance, or ab- 
stract mentalism or panpsychism) is to fall into the fallacy of 
the confusion of categories But the irreducibility of the cate- 
gories is not to be understood to mean that the different levels 
are separate entities, cut off from each other by sharp lines of 
cleavage This would lead into another fallacy equally serious 
— ^the fallacy, namely, of hypostatizing phases of knowledge into 
isolated and independent entities, as when a living organism 
comes to be regarded as an entity of a kind different from 
mechanism, or a mind as an entity or kind of thing different 
from both. From this error we may be saved by remembering 
that knowledge is basically a structure which is foundational 
in the particular knowledge of every individual knower, and 
that the levels of knowledge are phases or aspects of this more 
comprehensive and basal entirety 
Linking with what has just been said the consideration, al- 
ready established, that reality falls within knowledge, we arrive 
at once at the doctrine of degrees of reality Levels of knowl- 
edge are precisely degrees of reality, since reality is unintelli- 
gible apart from its relation to knowledge The principle of rela- 
tivity thus applies to reality “The actual is meaningless except 
^°Ibid, p. 125. 
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( in terms of knowledge, and that knowledge can only describe 
' itself if the full variety of its orders is recognised as essentially 
' implied in it.” Thus the actual is a variety of orders recog- 
nized as essentially implied in it; the orders of knowledge and 
the orders of reality arc in the end indistinguishable. 

What has been said about the levels of knowledge, then, holds 
in principle of the degrees of reality. These degrees are distinct 
in the sense that they are irreducible each to the others; the 
assumption that they are reducible rests on a mere confusion, 
arising from a failure to recognize that knowledge is founda- 
tional and that the principle of relativity consequently applies 
universally But, on the other side, these degrees are not to be 
mistaken for separate and isolated entities Through our various 
conceptions we isolate only aspects or phases of reality; we do 
not through them distinguish independent realities as separately 
existing This follows immediately from the consideration that 
our various conceptual forms of knowledge involve, as basal 
within their meanings, an entirety of knowledge or an ideal whole 
of meaning. 

The doctrine of degrees here stated is intimately connected with 
the problem of truth A brief reference to the application of the 
doctrine to that problem may serve to clarify the doctrine The 
important point is the bearing of the doctrine on the distinction 
between relative and absolute truth 

According to the doctrine of degrees, there is an important 
sense in which the truth of an idea belongs exclusively to the 
order or level to which it directly applies This is the sense in 
which all of our special conceptions, as, for example, the con- 
ceptions of physics or of biology, are true. Conceptions true in 
this sense, though indispensable instruments of scientific analysis 
and progress, are only relatively true; they are true only as ap- 
plying, each exclusively to its own level of reality A conception 
which applies to one level may not at all apply to another level. 
The conceptions of mechanism, for instance, apply to organisms 
at one level (as machines) but not to organisms at another level 
(as consciously selective bodies). But, since the levels of reality 
are not independent entities, but aspects of a larger entirety, a 
The Reign of Relativity, p. 235. 
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given conception is not exhaiistive of the nature of its level. It 
IS only by abstraction, by shutting out from attention certain 
aspects of what we observe, that we can employ these concep- 
tions; and the fact that their truth is relative follows directly 
from this abstractness. Ideally, a true conception in any abso- 
lute sense would have to give expression to the whole of meaning 
which knowledge implies, and so comprehend the universe. 
Clearly such an ideal is impossible of attainment by any finite 
mind, conditioned and confined as it is by senses and brain. Our 
standard of truth as human beings must fall short of this ideal 
“and be just a working instrument with the aid of which we 
seek to travel towards the interiirotation that is complete.” 
But it is sheer confusion to suppose that, bci ause our conceptual 
principles arc thus instrumental and rclatne, they do not in 
any sense express the nature of reality After all, the facts to 
which they apply are real facts, and though the conceptions 
are inadequate in respect of the full nature of those facts (and 
this inadequacy must never be forgotten in reading their signifi- 
cance) , they arc not merely illusory or merely instiumcntal 

3 Finite Centehs and the Absolute 
The doctrine of degrees set forth in the preceding section bears 
directly on the problem of the relation of finite individuals to 
each other and to the universe We arc now to inquire what 
solution of the problem the doctnne suggests. 

That finite individuals arc distinct centers of activity and 
interest is, of course, a matter of common experience, and any 
theory which involves the denial of such distinctness is, on that 
account, unsatisfactory It is very important to note, how- 
ever, that each finite individual lies, so to say, at different levels 
and that its distinctness and uniqueness vary in significance as 
it is viewed in its different aspects. “The distinction of finite 
centres from each other possesses one significance when we look 
to their physical aspects, another significance when we find them 
as organisms obeying the impulses of the species, and a still 
Ibid , p 140 , cf pp 10 ff , 138 ff 

Compare Haldane’s analytical study of Dewey’s \ low of experi- 
ence and knowledge in Experience and Nature (tf Human Experience, 
passim). 
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different meaning when we find them as conscious intelligences 
co-operating in social wholes.” 

It is even more important to note what this variation amounts 
to. Taken in its physical aspect, the distinctness of the individ- 
ual may be defined largely in terms of mere externality and 
imperviousness Taken as an organism, however, the individual 
loses something of its punctual character and an element of 
identity with other individuals emerges as basal within its 
uniqueness As a conscious mtelligcnce its identity with other 
individuals becomes the important matter and its externality 
and impcrviousncss relatively unimportant “As we reach the 
highest regions of mind, in art, in religion, in thought, the dis- 
tinctness of the finite centres still remains. But it remains for 
purposes which, at this stage, though real, are subordinate The 
transition has been to new conceptions, a change ivhich is more 
than what can be cxiiresscd as one in time It is a transition 
within mind to higher standpoints and degrees in reality, in 
which the higher supersede and yet preserve as logical moments 
those that they transcend ” “ And, be it remembered, this tran- 
sition to higher standpoints and degrees in reality is necessitated, 
not by any merely o -pnon considerations, but by the nature 
of the finite center itself 

Applying the principle here stated to the problem of the rela- 
tion between finite individuals (and, indeed, all levels or degrees 
of reality) and the universe taken as ideal for mind and knowl- 
edge, we are in position to see that the answer is not obscure. 
“An ideal and perfect Universe would be one in which the 
recognition of all these degrees of reality, these stages in the 
logic of comprehension, took their places in a mind recognised 
as completely at one with its object, and containing its world in 
that completeness as a moment in its own creative activity, a 
self-creation in which end and means were not finally divorced 
by the time process.” Such a mind might be called the Abso- 

i*The quotations here given are taken from Haldane’s contribution to a 
symposium on the question, “Do Fmite Individuals Possess a Substantive 
or an Adjectival Mode of Being?” (Proceedings of the Anstotehan So~ 
ciety, 1918, p 92 ) The entire discussion bears directly on the point at 
issue. 

“/bid, cf p 95. 
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lute. Whether it should be described as ‘personal’ is an open 
question, which is partly a matter of terminology. But this at 
least IS clear: In such an Absolute, degrees of reality, the dis- 
tinctness of finite centers, are not dissolved and negated, but are 
preserved as logical moments in a higher unity which includes 
them. To image the details of this unity and this inclusion is, of 
course, not within the power of finite and limited minds; such 
minds cannot see God But there is no region, not even the re- 
gion of the Absolute, which finite minds cannot survey con- 
ceptually. And, if we are careful to avoid the fallacy of the 
confusion of categories, w'e may conceptually envisage the Abso- 
lute as the unity which cxiircssc"' itself through the differences 
of finite centers without ‘transmuting’ or negating them Such 
an ideal unity is, in fact, postulated by the common logic of our 
daily experience, it is precisely the implication of the founda- 
tional character of knowledge. 

The position here defended is partially opposed to the views 
of Bradley, Bosanquet, and Pringle-Pattison A brief considera- 
tion of the opposition and the ground for it may serve to empha- 
size the basal principle which underlies the issue 

Bradley and Bosanquet tend to minimize the distinctness and 
uniqueness of finite individuals, and to insist that they are tran- 
sient aspects of reality which are ‘absorbed’ and ‘transmuted’ in 
the Absolute This emphasis Pringle-Pattison deprecates and 
uiges in opiiosition the ‘impcrviousness’ and ‘otherness’ of finite 
centers, each of which for him remains to the end “the apex of 
the principle of individuation by which the world exists ’’ All 
three thinkers agree, however, that the relation bctw'een finite 
individuals and the Absolute is unintelligible and that the Abso- 
lute is impenetrable to thought 

If the doctrine of degrees is to be accepted, the controversy 
with reference to the ‘universality’ or the ‘uniqueness’ of the 
finite individual falls to the ground For the finite individual is 
both at once, nor does his uniqueness and impemousness stand 
in confiict with his universality He is neither to the exclusion 
of the other, but is both at once and is each equally really 
Which he is to be taken as, and with w'hat significance he is to 
The Idea of God, pp 389-390, note 
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be so taken, depends on the level at which he is to be explained; 
the whole question is one of degree and aspect. But if taken in 
one aspect, he is not thereby denied the other; and this principle 
holds even of his relation to the Absolute. 

The reason why Pnngle-Pattison holds that the relation be- 
tween the finite individual and the Absolute is “necessarily in- 
comprehensible save by the Absolute itself” is the assumption 
that from the finite point of view there is a contradiction between 
the ‘uniqueness’ of the finite and the ‘universality’ which must 
characterize it as an element m the universe This assumption 
falls down, however, if the doctrine of degrees is applied to the 
problem, as we have just indicated Contradiction between the 
two characters arises only when either is taken in abstraction 
from the principle. 

Biadley and Bosanquet insist upon essentially the same posi- 
tion For them, too, the Absolute is impenetrable to thought and 
the relation which finite centers bear to it remains unintelligible 
They base their position on an analysis of knowledge Since the 
form of every judgment is essentially relational, they argue, the 
subject of judgment always falls beyond the predicate (which is 
necessarily abstract) , honcier extended, the predicate can never 
contain the whole nature of the subject Hence it follows that 
the Absolute, which is the ultimate subject, always lies beyond 
the reach of our predicates, and is thus impenetrable to thought. 
This argument w'c must, in conclusion, briefly examine. 

It IS to be emphasized, in the first place, that the position, if 
left standing, brings us to the precipice of skepticism concerning 
the Absolute For it logically prevents our getting even nega- 
tively at the character of Absolute experience. “If the only 
way of thinking be relational, and this way cannot be that of 
truth, w'hat other path to the Absolute can there be? It is the 
old difficulty which arises when men begin by criticising the 
instrument of knowledge, and so discredit it and their own criti- 
cism along with it The outcome is not new knowledge but a 
scepticism which bids us cease endeavour. Faith m the possi- 
bility of knowing even so much about the Absolute as is per- 
mitted in Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality and more 
recent Essays on Truth and Reality, or m Professor Bosanquet’s 
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Gifford Lectures or his well-known Eighth Chapter in the last 
edition of his Logic, such faith becomes difiBcult when abstract 
thought has been to so great an extent deposed from being a 
guide to truth, and possibly from being even aware that it is 
no guide.” 

The skepticism inherent in the position extends not only to 
the Absolute, to ultimate reality, but, in the second place, it 
applies much nearer home, to proximate reality as well For, if 
in the end reality is to fall beyond our explanatory predicates, 
there would appear to be no reason to suppose that at any point 
they are in touch with it; if the relational nature of judgment 
renders impossible predication about the Absolute, it would seem 
to render impossible predication about any degree or level of it. 
“If we are debarred from relying on the predication which is 
the inseparable form of judgment as h is for us we therefore 
cannot think in any adequate fashion, and consequently we can- 
not investigate the nature of the real at all ” 

If this skepticism is taken seriously, it must further be noted, 
it renders nugatory two doctrines of which Bradley and Bosan- 
quet make so much — the doctrines of the Absolute and of degrees 
of reality. For the Absolute becomes a vacuous conception in 
which, to adapt Hegel’s phrase, all cows are black, and which 
consequently loses any claim to being an explanatory principle. 
And the doctrine of degrees plainly falls to the ground If the 
doctrine is to have any meaning, degrees must be determined 
within judgment, but if judgment nowhere touches the real, how 
can what falls within it pass as either real or true? “It is only 
by the instrumentality of thought itself, as wc know and rely 
on it in daily life, that we can even attempt to realise the prin- 
ciple” of degrees If thought is out of touch with the real, the 
principle of degrees is therefore without foundation 

There are two possible ways out of such an impotent skep- 
ticism One is the wav of mysticism, from which all the results 
of t hinkin g are expunged The other, and more significant way, 
pointed by Bosanquet and Bradley themselves, is through the 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1918, pp 77-78 
The Reign of Relativity, p. 203. 
i»lbid, p 205 
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doctrine that reality is the subject of every judgment. Remain- 
ing consistently with this doctrine one is driven to hold that 
knowledge is foundational, in the Absolute as well as in its de- 
grees, and that reality, whether ultimate or proximate, is not 
impenetrable to thought But the implications of this should 
be well noted They arc that the principle of relativity obtains 
throughout the realm of finite knowledge, and that Ihe only 
intelligible conception of finite centers, as of the Absolute, is 
that they are organizational and not substantival in nature. 



Chapter X 

JOSIAH ROYCE (1855-1916) 

At St Louis, Missouri, in the year 1867 there was published 
the first volume of a historically important philosophical journal 
under the title, The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. Its 
Editor, William T Harris, was one of the leading spirits of the 
newly founded “Kant Club” of that city As its title indicates, 
the purpose of this new journal was to serve as the organ of 
‘speculative philosophy ’ As expressed by the editor in his ad- 
dress “To the Reader” prefixed to the first volume of the Journal, 
the service which this philosophy was supposed to render to 
American thought and culture was threefold (i) to provide a 
philosophy of religion suitable to the changing views in the realm 
of theology , (ii ) to develop a social philosophy responsive to the 
new demands of the national consciousness, and (m) to give 
systematic expression to the deeper implications of reflection 
as evidenced particularly in the growing physical sciences. As 
the editor conceived, each of these tasks was urgently demanded 
by the circumstances of the age, and since his views are his- 
torically important with reference to the motivation underlying 
the original advocacy in America of the ‘speculative philosophy,’ 
they may appropriately be set down here in more detail 
In the first place, attention is directed to the fact that “im- 
mense religious movements” were then going on in both England 
and America. These are summarily characterized as a “widely 
active” tendency “to break with the traditional, and to accept 
only what bears for the soul its own justification," which tend- 
ency, it IS maintained, “can end only in the demand that Reason 
shall find and establish a philosophical basis for all those great 
ideas which arc taught as religious dogmas ” And to this end, it 
is asserted, the sort of philosophy which is needed is the sort 
here called ‘speculative.’ "The vortex between the traditional 
faith and the intellectual conviction cannot be closed by renounc- 
ing the latter, but only by deepening it to speculative insight.” 

253 ^ 
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In the second place, it is noted that the national conscious- 
ness, but recently subjected to the vicissitudes of civil war, was 
rapidly changing It was turning away from a “brittle individ- 
ualism m which national unity seemed an external mechanism” 
towards “the other essential phase” of consciousness in which 
“each individual recognizes his substantial side to be the State 
as such” and the freedom of the citizen is seen to consist not 
“in the mere Arbitrary, but in the realization of the rational 
conviction which finds expression in established law.” And the 
same need for the same philosophy is felt here also: “that this 
new phase of national life demands to be digested and com- 
prehended, is a further occasion for the cultivation of the 
Speculative ” 

Finally, in the third place, there is envisaged a “scientific 
revolution, working out especially in the domain of physics,” 
which is regarded as particularly important and which gives evi- 
dence that in the sphere of reflection itself the older empirical 
philosophy 13 played out and the dawm of a new philosophy is 
breaking “The day of simple empiricism is past, and with the 
doctrine of ‘Correlation of forces’ there has arisen a stage of 
reflection that deepens rapidly into the purely speculative ” 
Thus did Harris view the situation m America shortly after 
the middle of the last century; and the new' journal devoted 
to the interests of speculative philosophy was established to 
meet it 

But w'hat is to be understood by this speculative philosophy? 
In the very first article of his journal Hams undertakes to 
answ'er this question Speculative philosophy, he there seems to 
say, IS the essential philosophy of all the greater thinkers from 
Plato downw'ards It is suggested by Plato in his famous “line 
of knowledge” in the Republic, accepted with approval by 
Aristotle in his Metaphysics, and adopted by Spinoza in the “sci- 
entia mtuitiva” of his Ethics It is also generally exemplified in 
the arts; the results of the speculative thinkers “furnish us in 
the form of pure thought what the artist has wrought out in the 
form of beauty ” It is even manifested in religion where “the 
deepest Speculative truth is allegorically typified in a historical 
form, so that it acts upon the mind partly through phantasy and 
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partly through the understanding”; and in the mystics we find 
the “transition of Religion into Speculative Philosophy” actually 
accomplished. 

We are further informed that speculative philosophy reaches 
its fullest expression in the system of Hegel, who, more than 
any other thinker, succeeded in giving it systematic formula- 
tion; for the soul of this philosophy lies in “the comprehension 
of the negative,” and this is most clearly expounded and illus- 
trated in Hegel’s dialectical method “He, then, who would 
ascend into the thought of the best thinkers the world has seen, 
must spare no pains to elevate his thinking to the plane of pure 
thought. The completest discipline for this may be found in 
Hegel’s Logic. Let not one despair, though he seem to be baffled 
seventy and seven times; his earnest and vigorous assault is 
repaid by surprisingly increased strength of mental acumen 
which he will be assured of, if he tries his powers on lower 
planes after his attack has failed on the highest thought.” Thus 
we arc led to understand that the system of Hegel is par ex- 
cellence speculative philosophy Consequently, in turning the 
pages of the Journal one is not surprised to discover much space 
devoted to translations of Hegel’s writings and to articles on 
the exposition of his thought 

It is, of course, true and should not be overlooked that early 
in the nineteenth century, before the establishment of the Jour- 
nal, post-Kantian German philosophy had already begun to 
exert some influence upon American thought, which thus early 
was turning away from the point of view of the Enlightenment 
and seeking a view more congenial to some of the theological 
drifts of the time By the middle of the century, largely through 
American editions of the works of Coleridge and the transla- 
tions m F. H Hedge’s German Prose Writers, many American 
thinkers were more or less familiar with certain aspects of Ger- 
man romanticism — especially as represented by Schcllmg “The 
immediate result in New England was to turn the minds of 
some of the younger Unitarian ministers in Boston from the 
arid Deism, to which a too slavish adherence to the Loekean 
tradition had brought the theology of their own church, to the 
philosophy of immanence which was to form the speculative 
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basis, so far as it had one, of the Transcendentalist move- 
ment.” ^ 

This movement, of course, for a time gained the ascendancy 
in American thought through the Concord School. But it was 
soon played out, largely because it failed to meet the changed 
situation that arose after the Civil War To meet this situation, 
the speculative philosophy was invoked by Harris and his asso- 
ciates and it speedily gained ground. As is usual with innova- 
tions in intellectual concerns, the new philosophy was at first 
contemned in academic circles, which professed to hold it suspect 
on moral and religious grounds But it was soon generally ac- 
cepted, and at length was taught in all the leading schools of 
philosophy in the country as the ‘orthodox' philosophy With 
the decadence of the Common Sense philosophy of Reid and 
Hamilton, introduced by McCosh into Princeton University, 
realism was supposed to have died, and pragmatism was as yet 
hardly born. So at the turn of the century the position of specu- 
lative philosophy was on the whole quite secure It was shaken 
only by occasional domestic quarrels between the personalists 
and the absolutists 

Beyond question the outstanding representative of the later 
fortunes of the idealistic tradition m Amenca is Josiah Royce, 
whose labors during the thirty-four years (1882-1916) of his 
connection with the department of philosophy at Harvard Uni- 
versity exerted a tremendous influence upon both philosophy and 
theology in this country It is no exaggeration to say that Royce 
18 the only American representative of the movement who has 
succeeded in giving expression to a system at all comparable 
with those of Bradley and Bosanquet. 

Between the idealism of Royce and that of his British col- 
leagues there arc diScrcnccs of importance, two of which are 
on basal issues Royce is much more openly solicitous concerning 
the ultimate integrity of the finite individual than is either 
Bradley or Bosanquet And, again, Royce is, in principle, op- 
posed to the negative view of the ultimate significance of 

^ J H Muirhead, “How Hegel Came to America,” Philosophical Review, 
Vol XXXVII, pp 226-227 This article should be consulted for details of 
the history of the idealistic movement m America, 
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thought, upheld avowedly by Bradley and somewhat hesitantly 
by Bosanquet.* These divergencies between Royce’s idealism and 
that of the British thinkers are brought to a focus in the con- 
ception of the Absolute Bradley and Bosanquet alike regard the 
thesis that the Absolute is a Self as self-refuting For Royce the 
Absolute IS not only a Self, but a Self whose nature is such that 
within it the integrity of finite selfhood is preserved in a manner 
which to his two English contemporaries would seem wholly 
untenable. 

Royce is aware of this difference, and indeed emphasizes it. 
He traces it to the greater emphasis which, as we shall see, he 
himself places upon the purposive or volitional aspect of experi- 
ence He insists that “the Absolute Self, even in order to be a 
self at all, has to express itself in an endless series of individual 
acts, so that it is explicitly an Individual Whole of Individual 
Elements. And this,” he further urges, “is the result of con- 
sidering Individuality, and consequently Being, as above all an 
expression of Will, and of a Will in which both Thought and 
Experience reach dcterminateness of expression ” ’ The argu- 
ment by which this general position is supported we are now to 
follow 

1 Preliminary Observations 

In the Preface to the First Series of his Gifford Lectures, 
delivered at the University of Aberdeen in 1899 under the title 
of The World and the Inditndual, Royce makes the following 
statement with reference to the idealistic argument as he himself 
conceived it. “The philosophy here set forth is the result of 
a good many years of reflection. As to the most essential argu- 
ment regarding the true relations between our finite ideas and 
the ultimate nature of things, I have never varied, in spirit, from 
the view maintained in Chapter XI of my first book, The Re- 

* In his earlier statements Bosanquet would appear to be more nearly 
m agreement with Royce on the point, but m the later stages of his 
thought he seems at times to swing rather sharply in the direction of 
Bradley’s position I have elsewhere remarked on this vacillation (Cf 
Philosophical Review, Vol XXXI, p 498 ff , and Vol XXXII, p 618-619 ) 

“ Royce, The World and the Indwtdval, Vol I, 588 Cf. the whole “Sup- 
plementary Essay” in this volume, and compare the “Supplementary 
Essay” in Royce’s The Conception of God 
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hgious Aspect of Philosophy That chapter was entitled ‘The 
Possibility of Error,’ and was intended to show that the very 
conditions which make finite error possible concerning objective 
truth, can be consistently expressed only by means of an 
idealistic theory of the Absolute — a theory whose outlines I 
there sketched The argument in question has since been re- 
stated, and set into relations with other matters, without funda- 
mental alteration of its character, and in several forms; once in 
my Spint of Modem Philosophy . . . ; again, in the book called 
The Conception of God, where my own statement of the argu- 
ment has the further advantages of Professor Howison’s kindly 
exposition and keen criticism, and still again, in the paper called 
‘The Implications of Self-consciousness,’ published in the Studies 
of Good and Eml In the present lectures this argument assumes 
a decidedly new form, not because I am in the least disposed 
to abandon the validity of the former statements, but because, 
in the present setting, the whole matter appears in new rela- 
tions to other philosophical problems, and becomes, as I hope, 
deepened in its significance by these relations.” 

It may legitimately be debated whether in the several formu- 
lations of his argument here indicated Royce never varied in 
principle. At least, as he himself avows, there is a difference 
in emphasis between the earlier and the later formulations, and 
it may be questioned whether this difference in emphasis does 
not at the same time amount to something very like a difference 
in principle In these varying formulations one may readily 
discern a growing tendency to place the emphasis more upon 
will and purpose and less upon mere cognition, or, at any rate, 
a tendency to expand the conception of thought so as to include 
within it more of the volitional and purposive aspects of experi- 
ence One may suspect here a progressive modification of some 
basal importance in the conception of experience itself which 
plays such an important role in the argument. The very title of 
the chapter in which, as we are told above, the argument is 
first formulated, “The Possibility of Error,” clearly indicates 
the purely cognitive emphasis; and the same emphasis is present 
in the first statement of the argument as presented in The Con- 
ception of God But in the “Supplementary Essay,” included 
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in that volume as a reformulation of the argument in reply to 
certain objections raised against the first formulation (especially 
by Howison), the emphasis shifts so as to lay much more stress 
upon will and its r61e in experience. The voluntary side of ex- 
perience here emphasized is ex'en more strongly noted, and 
made even more basal, in the form which the argument finally 
takes in The World and the Individual. 

If we were interested in a separate study of the philosophy 
of Royce on its own account, the details of this apparent trans- 
formation T^ould have to be entered upon and appraised But for 
our present purpose little, if anything, would be gained by at- 
tempting to trace the fortunes of the argument as it grew in 
the author’s mind What we are now ooncerned to note is the 
place which the Royccan argument occupies in the general 
history of idealistic philosophy Since we are assured by the 
author that the argument is “deepened in its significance” as it 
appears in the Gifford Lectures, we may take it in the setting 
there given as the basis for our present summary.* 

After the date of those lectures, Royce gave another formu- 
lation to his idealistic argument in a senes of volumes begin- 
ning in 1908 with the Philosophy of Loyalty. The view advocated 
under this title gradually assumed a more definite form in the 
author’s mind and found progressive expression m its religious 
and metaphysical context primarily through the Bross Lectures, 
delivered in the autumn of 1911 at Lake Forest College under 
the title of The Sources of Religious Insight It found further 
expression m the two volumes of lectures on The Problem of 
Christianity delivered in 1912 at the Lowell Institute and in 
1913 on the Hibbert Foundation at Manchester College, Oxford. 
These later volumes, Royce thinks, give expression to “a con- 
sistent body of ethical as well as of religious opinion and teach- 
ing, verifiable, in its mam outlines, in terms of human ex- 
perience, and capable of furnishing a foundation for a defensible 
form of metaphysical idealism ” But he was also of the con- 

* The World and the Individual (1904) First Senes, “The Four Hia- 
toncal Conceptions of Being”, Second Senes, “Nature, Man, and the 
Moral Order ” The mam body of the argument is contained m the First 
Series. 
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viction that this teaching is m “essential harmony with the 
bases of philosophical idealism set forth in earlier volumes.” 
There is reason to doubt whether in this view the author is 
strictly correct It would be interesting to summarize this later 
formulation in some detail for purposes of comparison with the 
earlier, if space for the task were available But it is not, and 
we shall have to content ourselves with the formulation as 
presented in the Gifford Lectures, since the author himself un- 
questionably accepted this as representative of his mature views ® 

2 A General Formulation 

The problem of philosophy is, of course, the problem of the 
nature of reality or Being, and this problem is, for thought, in- 
escapable All of us, from moment to moment, have experience. 
This experience is in part mere brute fact light and shade, 
sound and silence, pain and pleasure, grief and joy. It is also, 
and in addition, idealized experience, besides its mere imme- 
diacy, it possesses meaning These two aspects of experience, 
however, fact and meaning, are not sharply sundered from each 
other Facts are always more than that which is merely imme- 
diately given; they are shot through with meaning, at least 
wjien we are awake and thoughtful, and they cannot be iso- 
lated from ideas. In short, experience is always idealized experi- 
ence ; its immediacy is an abstract aspect of it, set apart by arti- 
ficial analysis But the meaning of exjierience is never fully 
possessed within experience as it flows by; there is always a 
beyond, and experience is disquiet and unstable It is therefore 
inevitable that experience should drive us to war against the 
essential narrowness of our conscious field, we live, and must 
live, looking for the whole of our meaning But that which 
would end our disquietude is reality or Being, this alone, if 

® For the quotations m this paragraph, see the Preface to The Problem 
of Christmmly The general drift of this later formulation may perhaps 
be gathered from the author’s statement of its main thesis “The umverse 
IS a community of interpretation who.se life comprises and unifies all the 
social varieties and all the social communities which, for any reason, we 
know to be real in the empirical world which our social and our his- 
torical sciences study The history of the universe, the whole order of time, 
18 the history and the order and the expression of this Umversal Com- 
munity" (/bid, Vol. II, 272-273) 
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present, would satisfy the demands of experience Thus it is that 
the search for reality is for human beings inescapable 

But the search is at best diflScult, and much depends on the 
way one starts. There are two possible ways which may be 
followed, and these we may distinguish as the way of the World 
as Fact and the way of the World as Idea Following the first 
way, one is satisfied blindly to accept the mere brute reality 
of facts as they come But here one is soon “sunk deep in an 
ocean of mysteries”, for “this TVorld of Fact daily announces 
itself to you as a defiant mjstcrj’ — a mystery such as Job faced, 
and such as the latest agnostic summary of empirical results, 
in their bearing upon our largest human interests, or such as 
even the latest pessimistic novel will no doubt any day present 
afresh to you, in all the ancient unkindlincss that belongs to 
human fortune ” There is here, then, no promise of fruitful issue. 
So we turn to the way of the World as Idea, vhich we can at 
once see is much more promising, for here we are approaching 
the problem of reality "from the side of the means through 
which we arc supposed to be able to attain reality, that is, from 
the side of Ideas ” The fortunes that shall attend us along this 
way we arc now to discover 

At the very beginning, however, it should be clearly noted 
that the ap]iroach to the problem of reality here adopted re- 
solves that problem into two fundamental questions These are 
What IS an idea? and How can an idea be related to reality? 
The answers to these questions will be our answer to the prob- 
lem of reality itself, and therefore for us everything will depend 
upon what answers we find ourselves in the end compelled to 
give with reference to these two basal issues This resolution of 
the general problem must be borne in mind as we proceed 

Before we enter upon this detailed inquiry, a general survey 
of the route before us and an indication of the goal towards 
which it leads may assist us in keeping our bearings. “An idea 
. . . is first of all to be defined in terms of the internal purpose, 
or, if you choose, in terms of the Will, that it expresses con- 
sciously, if imperfectly, at the instant when it comes to mind 
Its external meaning, its externally cognitive function as a 
knower of outer Reality, is thus . to be treated as explicitly 
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secondary to this its internal value, this its character as meaning 
the conscious fulfilment of an end, the conscious expression of 
an interest, of a desire, of a volition. To be sure, thus to define 
... is not to separate knowing from willing, but it is rather 
to lay stress, from the outset, upon the unity of knowledge and 
will, first in our finite consciousness, and later, as we shall see, 
in the Absolute. Our present statement of our doctrine is there- 
fore not to be accused, at any point, of neglecting the aspect 
of value, the teleological, the volitional aspect, which conscious- 
ness everywhere possesses ® We shall reach indeed in the end 
the conception of an Absolute Thought, but this conception will 
be in explicit unity with the conception of an Absolute Purpose. 
Furthermore ... we shall find that the defect of our momentary 
internal purposes, as they come to our passing consciousness, 
is that they imply an individuality, both in ourselves and in 
our facts of experience, which do not wholly get presented to 
ourselves at any instant Or in other words, we finite beings 
live in the search for individuality, of life, of will, of experience, 
in brief, of meaning. The whole meaning, which is the world, tho 
Reality, will prove to be, for this very reason, not a barren 
Absolute . . . but a whole that is just to the finite aspect of 
every flying moment, and of every transient or permanent fonn 
of finite selfhood, — a whole that is an individual system of 
rationally linked and determinate, but for that very reason not 
externally determined, ethically free individuals, who are never- 
theless One in God. It is just because all meanings, in the end, 
will prove to be internal meanings, that this which the internal 
meaning most loves, namely the presence of concrete fulfilment, 
of life, of pulsating and originative will, of freedom, and of 
individuality, will prove, for our view, to be the very essence 
of the Absolute Meaning of the world ” ^ 

In this preliminary statement we have Royce’s expression of 
his “central thesis” and his outline of the general argument by 

* Some of Royce’s earlier formulations of the argument had been accused 
of precisely this neglect See, for example, the criticisms by Mezes and 
Howison of the argument in The Conception of Ood. See also Royce’s 
reformulation of the argument in the “Supplementary Essay’’ of that 
volume, which is much more nearly m the spirit of the Gifford Lectures 

^ The World and the Individual, Vol. I, 41-42. 
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which it is supported. It will, of course, be evident to the reader 
that the argument is, in principle, closely allied to those of Brad- 
ley and Bosanquet. There is here the same emphasis upon the 
nism of experience towards its own completion,* and the same 
insistence that such completion is to be found only in the Abso- 
lute But Royce’s view of the nature of the Absolute, and par- 
ticularly of its relation to finite selves, is conceived in terms 
much more personal And his formulation of the argument is 
his own. In that formulation, it will be observed, the distinction 
between ‘internal’ and ‘external’ meanings is of basal importance 
Our first advance along the Roycean way of Ideas, then, must 
he in the direction of a clear comprehension of this distmction. 

3 Internal and External Meaning 

By an idea, as here used, we are to understand “any state 
of consciousness, whether simple or complex, which, when pres- 
ent, IS then and there viewed as at least the partial expression 
or embodiment of a single conscious purpose ” This usage is 
not a mere matter of convenience, nor is it arbitrary. This is 
precisely what an idea actually is as it appears within experi- 
ence For example, a brute noise merely heard, or a color merely 
seen, is not an idea, it becomes so only when it is the concrete 
embodiment of a conscious purpose, as would be the case if the 
noise or the color were of such a nature as to cause you to 
assume an attitude towards it. A melody when sung or a picture 
i\hen actively appreciated in its wholeness would be an idea. 
This definition of an idea must be borne in mind throughout. 
And it IS particularly important to note the emphasis upon the 
element of purposiveness in the idea. One’s ideas of things are 
never merely images of things, but always involve a conscious- 
ness of how one proposes to act towards the things of which 
one has ideas Always “an idea appears in consciousness as 
having the significance of an act of will.’’ It is always the em- 
bodiment of a conscious purpose. 

* Compare “That our consciousness, as it comes, means more than it 
presents, and somehow implies a beyond for which it insistently seeks, — 
this indeed is a central characteristic of our experience, and one upon 
which all insight and all philosophy depend’’ (Royce, The Conception o} 
God, p 148 ) 
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Now this purpose, in so far as it gets embodiment in an idea, 
constitutes the internal meaning of the idea Thus every idea, 
since it IS at least a partial embodiment of a purpose, neces- 
sarily has an internal meaning It is that which the idea aims 
to express and which, when expressed, may be said to be the 
fulfilment of the idea A distinction may indeed be drawn be- 
tween the purpose of an idea and its internal meaning “The 
purpose which the idea, when it comes, is to fulfil, may first 
be viewed apart from the fulfilment Then it remains, so far, 
mere purpose Or it maj' bo viewed as expressed and so far 
partially accoraiih&hed by means of the complex state called 
the idea, and then it is termed ‘the present internal meaning 
of this state.’ ’’ It is clear, however, that the distinction here 
IS merely a distinction bctw'cen different aspects of the same 
subject-matter From one jioint of view the purpose of the idea 
is more purpose, and from another point of view it is the idea’s 
internal meaning Sharply to separate the two is an abstraction, 
in the end the purjioso is inseparable from the internal meaning 

Besides its internal meaning, every idea also has an external 
meaning, and this is what is commonly understood by the mean- 
ing of an idea. The external meaning of an idea is its reference 
beyond itself to an object to which it refers, its cognitive rela- 
tion to outer fact Thus, the melody which I sing and which 
internally means the embodiment of my purpose at the instant 
when I sing it, also and externally means, say, a certain theme 
which Beethoven' comiiosed Your idea of your friend, which em- 
bodies some of the love you have for him, also refers beyond 
itself to your real friend and in some sense resembles him 
The external meaning of an idea, then, is the reference of the 
idea to objects beyond, for the sake of convenience, let us call 
it the objective reference of the idea 

At first glance these two meanings of the idea stand sharply 
opposed to each other, and it seems pnma facie clear that the 
validity of an idea is determined exclusively with reference 
to its external meaning This pnma facie view, however, will 
turn out to be mistaken In the end there is no opposition be- 
tween the tw'o meanings, and the validity of an idea is deter- 
mined primarilj' with reference to its internal meaning For, 
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in the end, “the final meaning of every complete idea, when fully 
developed, must be viewed as wholly internal meaning, and . 
all apparently external meanings become consistent with internal 
meanings only by virtue of thus coming to be viewed as aspects 
of the true internal meaning.” Historically considered, this is 
no novel position It is “essentially the same as the considera- 
tion that led Kant to regard the understanding as the creator 
of the phenomenal nature over which science gradually wins 
conscious control, and that led Hegel to call the world the em- 
bodied Idea ” But it is a position which is of basal significance, 
and which is still far too much neglected The full implications 
of it we are now to survey And, as we enter upon this survey, 
we must once again remind ourselves that the problem before 
us is the problem of the i elation of the World as Idea to the 
World as Fact Following the lead of the internal meanings of 
our ideas, we shall m the end be brought face to face with the 
full significance of external meanings — the World as Idea, fully 
developed, discloses merged within it and expressed through it 
the World as Fact 

4. False Leads 

In the course of the history of philosophy there have appeared 
three views of Being which must be considered before we can 
pass on to the development of the view that follow's from the 
principles above stated. These views are essentially false leads, 
since none of them offers an adequate definition of reality, and 
all alike fall before critical analysis But they are historically 
important, and there are elements of truth m them, the dis- 
closure of which w ill carry us well forwai d in our task.® 

The first of these conceptions is that of realism, according 
to which the object is wholly independent of the idea which 
does, or may, refer to it and controls or determines the worth 
of the idea, for this view, what we ‘merely think’ makes ‘no 
difference’ to fact. The second conception is that of mysticism, 
for which reality is absolutely immediate and, when found, 
altogether ends any effort at ideal definition, this view satisfies 

®For the details of Royce’s discussion of these three views, reference 
should be made to Lectures II-VI of The World and the Indimdnal, 
Vol I 
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ideas by quenching them. The third conception is that of critical 
rationalism, which blankly identifies reality with validity. For 
the first conception, to be is to be independent of all ideas and 
merely existent whether as known or as unknown or even as 
unknowable; for the second conception, to be is to be imme- 
diately present in pure experience wherein ideas have no place; 
for the third conception, to be is to be valid or to be in essence 
the standard for ideas Each of these views has appeared in 
various forms throughout the history of philosophy, but these 
historical forms are of no special concern in the present con- 
text. The significance of the claims of the three conceptions as 
definitions of Being is for us the important matter 

(a) If you suppose the realist to be addressing yourself, what 
he asserts may be put essentially in the following words. “The 
world of Fact is independent of your knowledge of that world 
This independence, and the very reality itself of the world of 
Fact, are one Were all knowledge of facts to cease, the only 
direct and logically necessary change thcrcbv produced in the 
real world, would consist in the consequence that the particular 
real fact known as the existence of knowledge would, b> hypothe- 
sis, have vanished The vanishing of our knowledge would make 
no difference in the being of the independent facts that now 
we know.” The basal element in the realist’s conception, thus, 
IS the element of independence, and ins view stands or falls with 
that notion. 

By way of criticism of this view, it is clear, in the first place, 
that the realist can never empirically verify his independent 
beings. He can only presuppose them You ask him to show you 
such an independent being He points at the table or at the 
stars. But those, for you and for him alike, are empirical ob- 
jects, bound up in the context of experience Nor could any 
possible enlargement of experience ever show anybody a being 
wholly independent There is, then, no empirical proof of the 
realist’s position. But, equally, there is no empirical disproof. 
Since the realist, in his whole view of the nature of reality, 
begins by abandoning entirely the realm of experience, there 
is no empirical criterion that can be applied to his theory. The 
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critic, therefore, has no alternative except to examine the inner 
consistency or inconsistency of the theory itself. 

Such an examination, however, soon discloses the basal error 
involved in realism The view is simply and directly self-de- 
structive. For if, as the realist holds, ideas and objects are wholly 
independent of each other, and independent m such a manner 
that there is, and can be, no inner link between them, it follows 
at once that the realist’s theory (which itself is, of course, an 
idea) has no relation to any object, and so no relation to any 
real world of Fact of the sort that the theory defines. Stated 
otherwise, realism implies an absolute dualism within the world 
of real being, since the idea is an existent fact and is as real as 
the object, and this dualism is so sharp that no tie between 
the two realms is possible The disappearance of the object 
would therefore make no difference to the idea Consequently 
there is no logical justification for saying that there is a real 
object which is independent of the idea. Thus “both the realistic 
definition, and the totally independent beings, prove to be con- 
tradictory”; and so realism as a definition of reality must be 
abandoned. 

But there is some truth m the theory, and this must not 
be overlooked. It is to be found m the positive implication of 
the breakdown of the realist’s position — the implication, namely, 
that the object of an idea, whatever it may turn out to be, 
cannot m the end be totally independent of the thought which 
defines it The ultimate dualism of the realistic view is false and 
must be given up, but this means, positively, that idea and 
object arc inseparably linked And so much is gam. 

(b) In a sense it may be said that mysticism is a view of 
reality T\hich is the logical opposite to realism But it is neces- 
sary to be clear as to what precisely is here to be understood 
by myisticism By it is meant, not a vague emotional or re- 
ligious attitude m which all sorts of superstition and beliefs 
in special revelations may find accommodation, but rather a 
definite speculative tendency which from time to time has ap- 
peared in the history of philosophy and which emphasizes one 
basal philosophical thesis Its thesis is that reality is some- 
thing which is immediate, in the presence of which all thought 
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and ideas are quenched, all finite strivings set at rest, and from 
which all otherness has disappeared One might say that the 
mystic IS a pure empiricist, and indeed the only thoroughgoing 
empiricist in the history of philosophy. His doctrine of imme- 
diacy places him at the opposite pole from the realist, who, 
as we have seen, insists that the real is always beyond, and 
beyond in such a manner that there is in it no element of imme- 
diacy. The emphasis of the mystic is upon internal meanings 
alone, while the realist regards only external meanings 
If one who is alive to the contradiction involved in the realistic 
position were to suppose that a safe refuge is to be found in 
the opposite extreme of mysticism, one would in this supposi- 
tion be mistaken For, in its turn, mysticism is not without its 
fatal weakness, which lies m its view of immediacy. In his 
polemic against the independent beings of realism, the mystic 
goes to the extreme of a type of immediacy in which there is 
no element of transcendence Hereupon he finds himself in a 
position which demands the condemnation of all ideas, and this 
condemnation he forthwith asserts He wants internal meanings 
which are absolute, and, not finding them in finite ideas, he socks 
for them elsewhere "W hat he finds is a sort of Absolute wherein 
thought and finite ideas wholly vanish, and this he identifies 
with reality, holding all finite experience to be merely illusory 
With this he is caught in a contradiction For his Absolute has 
its meaning only in contrast with the finite search through which 
it was found, with the restless ideas that seek it, and, since 
these by hypothesis arc naught, his Absolute cannot be pos- 
sessed of content and significance So we may bring the mystic’s 
case to its close by pointing out that his Absolute “is jireciscly 
as much, and in exactly the same sense of the terms a Nothing, 
as, by his hypothesis, his own consciousness is ” 

But the emptiness of the mystic’s conception of Being must not 
blind us to the fact that in it he emphasizes certain important 
philosophical doctrines Among these should be noted his im- 
plicit assumption that the real cannot be w'holly independent 
of knowledge, his recognition that within finite experience mean- 
ings are never complete but always point beyond to something 
in which there is promise of their fulfilment, and his insistence 
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that the essential disquietude of the finite may be set at rest in 
Being alone. In his adherence to these basal truths the mystic 
is on the right track What is lacking is his failure to recognize, 
and to insist upon, the principle that the goal sought must be 
precisely a fulfilment, and not a bare negation, of the process 
through which it is to be attained 

(c) From the preceding survey of realism and mysticism we 
have learned that reality, the meaning which our finite conscious- 
ness seeks, cannot be either a merely independent being or a 
merely immediate datum What, then, must it be? To this ques- 
tion there is yet another answer demanding investigation, namely 
that of critical rationalism 

The conception of critical rationalism, we have seen, would 
identify reality with \ alidity Before we iirocced to estimate this 
view, we need to understand more precisely what the view in 
question is, and to this end a few illustrations may help In 
ordinary conversation there arc many things that are regarded 
as real, and yet not real m the sense in which the ordinary 
realist regards his independent beings Such, for example, are 
the prices of commodities, the social status of an individual in 
the community, economic corporations, international treaties, 
or the constitution of a commonwealth Likewise, the moral law 
and such objects as justice or the good are commonly said to 
be real, and yet the sort of reality attaching to lliem is not that 
of atoms or physical entities In the field of mathematics we 
find, once more, examples of the same sort of things — examples 
which for our present purpose are very important In pure 
mathematics the student deals with certain objects (the value 
of 71, the root for any algebraic equation of the nth degree, the 
limits of convergent infinite senes, and the like) w'hich pnma 
facie appear to be the product of purely arbitrary definitions. 
But further inspection shows that such is by no means the case; 
there is here the possibility of error, and the student is in no 
way at liberty to proceed in an arbitrary manner In a sense 
it may truly be said that the mathematician creates his world; 
“but once created, this world, m its own eternal and dignified 
way, is as stubborn as the rebellious spirits that a magician 
might have called out of the deep." After he has built, the 
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mathematician discovers “that the form of his edifice is some- 
how eternal, and that there are existences which this form has 
pre-established, so that he himself looks with wonder to find 
whether this or that object exists in his new world at all.” The 
world of the mathematician exists, then, but how? Certainly not 
as a realm of ‘pure ideas’, and yet, equally certainly, not as 
the realm of the realist’s independent beings or entities 

With these examples in mind, we can more clearly see the 
thesis of the critical rationalist For him what exists or has 
being stands there as the object of ‘possible experience’ (to bor- 
row a phrase from Kant, who, by the way, is the spiritual father 
of this way of thinking) Reality is a realm independent of 
any private or momentary point of view; the thousandth deci- 
mal of n sleeps there, whether actually experienced by any 
one or not But for the critical rationalist the independence of 
reality is not that of the realist, on the contrary, reality as 
conceived by critical rationalism is simply the permanent pos- 
sibility of the fulfilment of experience — the object of possible 
knowledge. “If no body had ever recognized the British Con- 
stitution, or the prices, credits, debts, marks, and ranks afore- 
said, these objects could not be said to be able to retain any 
being, although now that they are recognized, such objects appear 
to have a genuine being, and to be relatively indejiendent of 
this or that individual judgment.” And, while the mathematical 
objects appear to be different in that they seem to have been 
valid before any mathematician conceived them, they are never- 
theless similarly linked with experience, for they “undertake to 
be real just as objects of possible thought, as valid truths, and 
not as independent of all thinking processes, whether actual or 
possible ” Such objects, then, arc real, but real only in the 
sense in which they are valid — namely, as the standard of ideas, 
objects of possible experience This thesis, generalized to in- 
clude all reality and being, is precisely the thesis of critical 
rationalism: Reality is Validity, the Object of possible experi- 
ence. What, now, are we to say of this conception of reality? 

In the first place, it is to be noted that this conception is an 
inevitable step in the logically necessary modification of realism. 
Realism, as we have seen, insists primarily upon the independ- 
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ence of the object; and we have also seen the inescapable con- 
tradiction involved in this position. Notwithstanding the 
breakdown of his theory, however, the realist’s notion of the in- 
dependence of the object, when modified, states an important 
truth, namely, that the object does transcend the momentary 
idea which refers to it. And this modification of the realist’s 
position leads at once into that of the critical rationalist Nor is 
there any great difficulty involved in seeing how this is so. 
For when the realist once seriously undertakes to make ex- 
plicit and articulate what is implied m his doctrine of inde- 
pendence, he is inevitably driven to see that all he can mean by 
it IS that the real is precisely the whole in terms of which the 
ideas, referring incompletely to that reality, are validated The 
whole is just the possible experience of which the present in- 
complete experience is a fragment and in which, if attained, the 
present fragmentary experience would secure its validation. 
“Whatever . . . you may attempt to assert, all that your Real- 
ism will ever succeed in articulating, is your belief that experi- 
ence as a whole, that realm of truth of which you regard your 
present experience as a case and as a fragment, has a certain 
valid constitution.’’ Thus, by its own inner dialectic, is realism 
changed into critical rationalism; and we may therefore say 
that critical rationalism is a transformed and enlightened 
realism 

From the preceding survey it is evident that critical ration- 
alism IS acceptable as far as it goes And we may here note 
the basal truth upon which it lays emphasis That truth, which 
the critical rationalist observes from the beginning, is “that 
an experience of facts which send you beyond themselves, and to 
further possible experience, for their interpretation, is the only 
conscious basis for any assertion of a Being that is beyond the 
flying contents of this very instant ” “What is, fulfils the mean- 
ing of the empirically present idea that refers to the Being in 
question, and except as fulfilhng such a meaning. Being can 
neither be conceived, nor asserted, nor verified ’’ In the recog- 
nition of this fact lies the strength of critical rationalism and 
its superiority to realism. 

But the question still remains whether critical rationalism 
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goes far enough, whether the realm of validity which is identi- 
fied with reality can be left standing as merely a realm of va- 
lidity. And we now turn to a brief consideration of this ques- 
tion. The point at issue is, of course, the notion of validity itself, 
and we must analyze its foundation. 

As applied within our experience, the notion of validity has 
a very definite meaning Ideas are valid if they are concretely 
expressed in experience whenever we choose to test them In this 
sense, ideas are valid when they are validated, and validation 
means being brought into the presenee of certain empirical 
facts — sights, sounds, tangible objects, and the like — to which 
the ideas refer It is to be noted, however, and for our present 
purpose it IS very important to note, that validity here also re- 
fers to possible experience The testing of the validity of our 
ideas, from moment to moment, is at once the proof of the exis- 
tence of a world of possible experience “One who observes the 
nature of a realm of abstractly possible expencnce, does so by 
reading off the structure of a presented experience Necessity 
comes home to us men through the medium of given fact This is 
the general result of modern exact Logic This is the outcome of 
the recent study of the bases of mathematical science ” And it is 
also implied in an analysis of the principles of the physical sci- 
ences, and even of the assumptions of common sense 

You may say then that the notion of validity applies to the 
world of possible experience m the sense that such a world is 
there as a standard for testing empirically the validity of our 
ideas about it And in this sense to speak of the valid world 
of possible experience is to be fairly definite in meaning But 
it is obvious, as the critical rationalist himself insists, that the 
world of possible experience has “far more validity than, in 
our private capacity, we shall ever test It is thus with common 
sense, much as it was with mathematics. The mathematician 
finds his way in the eternal world by means of experiments 
upon the transient facts of his inner and ideal experience of 
this instant’s contents The student of science or the plain man 

“Compare the pragmatic theory of truth as stated especially by Wil- 
liam James m his Pragmatism and The Meaning of Truth This theory 
stops at the point here stated, and does not go beyond as Royce, of 
course, insists an adequate theory of truth must go. 
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of everyday life believes himself to be dealing with a realm of 
validity far transcending his personal experience.” And the 
question is inevitable: What is the meaning of validity as ap- 
plied to this realm of possible experience which is infinitely 
more extended than actual human experience; what is a valid 
truth at the moment when nobody verifies its validity? 

To this question the critical rationalist has no definite reply. 
The only answer he can give idcntifie.® validity with some vague 
character which is merely universal and formal — a mere univer- 
sal law Thus he leaves us with two quite distinct views of 
validity on our hands, namely \alulity as concrete experience 
and validity as universal form And the further question is 
raised: “Can there be two sorts of Being, both known to us 
as valid, but the one individual, the other universal, the 
one empirical, the other merely ideal, the one present, the 
other barely possible, the one a concrete life, the other a pure 
form?” 

For this question the critical rationalist has no reply at all. 
He simply rests in the dualism, and seems unconscious that his 
position involves any difficulty Henceforward in our survey, 
therefore, we abandon critical rationalism, which we leave be- 
hind as incompetent to answer the question it itself has shown 
to be inescapable As we proceed, we can now more clearly see 
that the problem with which w'e have to deal is the famous 
problem of Pontius Pilate What is Truth? 

5 The Way of the “Would as Idea” 

There are two definitions of truth which are commonly of- 
fered in answer to the question now before us These are. (a) 
Truth IS that about which we judge, and. (b) Truth is the 
correspondence between our ideas and their objects Each of these 
definitions is, in its own way, correct, and the twm taken to- 
gether and adequately understood will bring us to the end of 
our quest. Such an adequate understanding is indispensable to 
the attainment of the goal, and this, therefore, is the primary 
purpose of our further analysis. We shall take the definitions 
in order, our aim being to see the articulate meaning of each 
and, in the end, the basal implications concerning the nature 
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of Being of the two taken together. As we enter upon this un- 
dertaking, we must remind ourselves of the distinction already 
drawn between the 'internal’ and the ‘external’ meaning of ideas 
and their final relation to each other This, as we proceed, will 
disclose itself as being of fundamental importance From the 
beginning we are forewarned by our study of realism, mysti- 
cism, and critical rationalism — all of which, as we have seen, 
break down, largely because all alike fail to grasp one or 
another aspect of the complex situation lying back of this 
distinction 

(a) Beginning with the first definition of truth, we must ob- 
serve in the first place that there is a certain abstraction involved 
in treating judgments and ideas as if they were separate. In 
point of fact, judgments involve ideas, and may indeed be said 
to be simjily combinations of ideas Therefore, truth as related 
to judgments is inseparable from truth as related to ideas — 
truth as that about which we judge is linked with truth as cor- 
respondence But a certain convenience in discussion is to be 
gained by treating the tw'o separately, since each view has withm 
it an emphasis which calls for distinct statement. 

The view that truth is that about w'hich we judge is correct, 
if properly interjireted Its correct interpretation, however, rests 
upon the consideration, already advanced, that the internal and 
external meanings of ideas are indissolubly linked and that in- 
ternal meanings in the end control We are now to see how this 
is so and what, accepting it, we must conclude concerning the 
nature of Being 

“Ordinary judgments, all of them . . . make some sort of ref- 
erence to Reality Kever do you judge at all, unless you suppose 
yourself to be asserting something about a real world. You can 
express doubt as to whether a certain ideal object has its place 
in Reality You can deny that some class of ideal object is real. 
You can afiirm the Being of this or of that object But never can 
you judge wdthout some sort of conscious intention to be in 
significant relation to the Real The what and the that are, 
indeed, easily distinguished, so long as you take the distinction 
abstractly enough But never, when you seriously judge in actual 
thinking, do you avoid reference both to the what and to the 
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that of the universe.” '' The reference to reality may be very 
indirect, as in judging about centaurs or fairies, but, however 
indirect, the reference is always there “To judge is to judge 
about the Real ” 

The characteristic of judgment here emphasized may be stated 
in other words by saying that to judge is to consider internal 
meanings with reference to external meanings For, in our present 
terminology, the what is precisely the internal meaning and the 
that is precisely the external meaning, and judgment, we have 
said, consists in bringing the what into relation to the that. 
Henceforward, then, we shall drop the terms ‘that’ and ‘what,’ 
arid speak instead of external and intenisl meanings And we 
shall say that both internal and external meanings are involved 
in all judgments. But what is their relation? This is our further 
problem 

(i) In the first place, it is clear that they cannot be sundered 
from each other, but are inseparably joined. This is evident from 
the very nature of judgment itself, since both internal and 
external meanings are involved in judgment and since either is 
meaningless apart from the other If one objects that this last 
statement has not been proved, we may remind him of the pre- 
ceding discussion of realism, mysticism and critical rationalism, 
which showed that realism and mysticism alike fail because they 
undertake to keep internal and external meanings separate, and 
that the superiority of critical rationalism lies in the recognition 
that the two cannot be wholly sundered In addition to this 
reminder, however, we may propose to such an objector that he 
undertake an experiment We may ask him to undertake an 
analysis of judgment, having first arbitrarily sundered internal 
and external meanings, and to note the result What he will 
discover is that “every attempt to judge, even while it recognizes 
this sundering as sharpest, is an effort to link afresh what it all 
the time, also, seems to keep apart.” “ Judgment simply cannot 
stand such dismemberment and live. 

“ The World and the Individual, Vol I, 272-273 This, of course, is a 
restatement of the position of both Bradley and Bosanquet, and it is for 
Royce, as for them, basal 

Ihid , p 273 Royce undertakes to support this position by an analysis 
of the several forms of judgment “as they appear in the ordinary text- 
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(ii) The inseparable union of internal and external meaninp 
is shown by a further consideration. It will be recalled that the 
chief difficulty confronting the critical rationalist in his final 
account of validity was his identification of his valid external 
world with the bare universal or ideal and his consequent ex- 
clusion of individuality from that world Why we held this to 
be a difficulty m his view, we did not there state except indi- 
rectly through the question whether such an abstractly ideal or 
possible w orld could be identified with the world of reality, and 
the implied suggestion that it could not be But the definite 
reason for this position is not difficult to discover. There can 
be no doubt that our whole interest in reality is an interest in 
individuality For the Other we seek, through all phases of our 
experience, is that which, if found, “would determine our ideas 
to their final truth” ; and “only what is finally determinate can, 
in its turn, determine ” The Other which we seek, therefore, must 
be Individual , that alone will satisfy the demands of our experi- 
ence Now, neither our internal meanings nor our external mean- 
ings, taken separately, are in the least adequate to embody 
individuality “Neither do our internal meanings ever present 
to us, nor yet do our external experiences ever produce before us, 
for our inspection, an object whose individuality we ever really 
know’ as such ” For the individual is unique, “no other is like 
him in the whole realm of Being. It is this no-OtAer-character 
that persistently baffles both the merely internal meaning, and 
the merely external experience, so long as they are human and 
are sundered ” “ Thus we are driven to hold either that the 
deeper demand of experience is baseless and even meaningless, 
or that internal and external meanings are not sundered, and the 
first alternative is without warrant. 

(lii) Not only are internal and external meanings inseparably 
joined, they are also mutually determining; and this, as we shall 
have occasion later to obsen’c at some length, is an aspect of 
their relation that is of great significance. Internal meanings are 
in themselves fragmentary and incomplete; they take the form 

booka of Logic” (categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive) For the details 
of the analysis, the reader should consult the text, ibid, p 273 ff. 

The World and the Individual, pp 292, 295 
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of asking questions. The answers to the questions thus asked are 
to be found in external meanings, in ‘facts,’ in external experi 
ence; and herein is the determining function of external mean- 
ing. But the ‘facts’ which give the answer arc never barely 
immediate facts; they are selected facts, facts that are relative 
to the questions asked Only such facts can give significant 
answers. “What the bare internal meanings, m their poverty, 
leave as an open question, the external experience shall decide. 
If you ask, again. What experience? the answer always is. Not 
any experience that you please, but a sort of experience deter- 
mined by the question asked, viz., whatever experience is apt to 
decide, between conflicting ideas, and to determine them to pre- 
cise meaning ” And just here is the deti'rniinmg function of 
internal meanings So we may say that internal and external 
meanings are both at once delennining and determined, ex- 
ternal meanings must answer the questions which the internal 
meanings ask, but the questioner in every case selects the ex- 
periences that are to be permitted to reply to the questions 
asked 

(iv) Another point of importance remains to be noted The 
internal meanings m the end are in a sense supreme External 
experience decides whether our ideas about fact can be con- 
firmed, and, in confirming them, furnishes a positive content 
which internal meanings never can construct for themselves 
But external experience alone can never wholly negate our ideas, 
since there always remains the possibility that something of 
their internal meaning may fall elsewhere m reality It is only 
when the internal meanings themselves acknowledge defeat, it is 
only when their surrender is a self-surrender, that final victory 
may fall on the side of external experience “Our will has its 
limitless opportunity to ‘try again’, and external experience 
never finally disposes of ideas unless the ideas themselves make, 
for reasons defensible upon the groimd of internal meaning only, 
their own ‘reasonable’ surrender ” The reason for the suprem- 
acy here accorded to internal meanings in the relation they bear 
to external meanings, as well as the ultimate significance of this 


p 286 

p 297 
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supremacy, will be made clear by our analysis of the corre- 
spondence view of truth. 

Before passing on to this analysis, however, we may briefly 
summarize the main results of our investigation of the other 
view. There are three such results, which may be taken as the 
essentials of the view that truth means that about w'hich we 
judge. As to the nature of truth thus conceived, we have found 
that truth is determmatcncss of idea and of experience, as op- 
posed to vague possibilities To judge is to bring the what into 
relation to the that and to give definiteness and precision to 
each As to the relation bctw'ecn thought and so-called external 
experience, we have seen that the two are in inseparable union 
and that internal meanings occupy a privileged position in the 
relationship And, finally, as to the nature of reality, we have 
found that the real is the individual, individuality is the Other 
which our experience seeks Recalling that from the beginning 
reality and truth arc for us synonymous and putting all three 
of these conclusions into the form of one general statement, 
we may now say that reality possesses a peculiar sort of dctcr- 
minatencss, namely the determinateness of individuality, and is 
precisely the complete determination of our ow’n internal mean- 
ing This general conclusion will be further suiiported and clari- 
fied by the analysis of ‘correspondence,’ upon which we now 
enter 

(b) The view that truth means correspondence between any 
idea and its object is indeed a very ancient one But the defini- 
tion as it stands is not quite satisfactory, and everybody feels 
that some mystery lies hidden behind it The difficulty is in the 
two relations implied by the definition, namely the relation 
involved in the assertion that the true idea must correspond 
with its object; and the relation involved m the implication 
that the idea has an object If this difficulty is to be removed, 
then, two question's must be answered (i) What is the relation 
called correspondence? and (ii) What constitutes the relation 
called having an object? And upon these two questions our 
analysis of the view will turn. 

(i) As to the relation of correspondence between an idea and 
its object, it may be said, negatively, that a true idea, in corre- 
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eponding to its object, need not in the least be confined to any 
particular sort or degree of similarity to its object. There may 
indeed be similarity, and it may be as close or as remote as you 
please But similarity is not essential to the relation of corre- 
spondence. “A scientific idea about colors need not be itself a 
color, nor yet an image involving colors . a true idea of a 
dog need not itself bark in order to be true ” The relation of 
correspondence is something quite different from resemblance. 

What, then, is it? The only positive answer that can be given 
to this question must be stated in terms of purpose. Taken by 
itself, correspondence may be any sort of relation you please; 
as so taken it may be defined as the possession, on the part of 
the corresponding objects, of some system of ideally definable 
characters that is common to both of them and that is such as to 
meet the purpose for which the particular correspondence is 
established But taken as the i elation between a true idea and 
its object which determines the idea as true, it can be defined 
only in terms of the internal meaning of the idea “The idea is 
true if it possesses the sort of corresiiondence to its object that 
the idea itself wants to possess Unless that kind of identity in 
inner structure between idea and object can be found which 
the specific purpose embodied in a given idea demands, the idea 
is false On the other hand, if this particular sort of identity is 
to be found, the idea is just in so far true ” Here, once again, 
the correspondence may be any sort you please — similarity, cor- 
relation, symbolic representation, or whatnot The essential 
matter is that it be the sort of correspondence, and precisely 
the sort of correspondence, which the idea itself intends. It is 
not mere agreement, but intended agreement, that constitutes 
truth. 

Thus there is no jiurely external criterion of truth “You can- 
not merely look from without upon an ideal construction and 
say whether or no it corresponds to its object Every finite idea 
has to be judged by its own specific purpose Ideas are like tools 
They are there for an end. They are true, as the tools are good, 
precisely by reason of their adjustment to this end ” To ask 

The World and the Individual, pp 305, 306, 308 Compare the position 
here stated with the view of the pragmatists 
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which of two ideas is the truer is a vain question; it is like 
asking which of two different tools is the better tool. The ques- 
tion is sensible if the purpose in mind is specific, but not other- 
wise. There is no one purely abstract test of the truth of ideas, 
just as there is no one abstract test of the value of all tools. 
The embodied purpose, the internal meaning, of the instant’s 
idea is a conditio sine qua non for its truth, with reference to 
this alone does the correspondence between the idea and its 
object have precision and definiteness. 

(ii) The internal meaning of the idea, we have seen, is basal 
to the relation of correspondence We are now to see that it is 
also basal to the relation of having, when we say that an idea 
has an object. And when we have seen this, we shall be in posi- 
tion to draw our final conclusion concerning the nature of truth 
and reality 

It has sometimes been supposed in the history of philosophy 
that the object of any idea is “that which arouses, awakens, 
brings to pass, the idea in question ” This view is commonly 
expressed in some form of the old Aristotelian metaphor of the 
seal impressing itself upon the w'ax According to this view, 
when we say that an idea has an object w'c mean that the object 
is the cause of the idea This view, however, is for several reasons 
inadequate as a definition of the relation between an idea and 
its object In the first place, there are many temporal objects 
of which we have ideas, but which are not now present in time, 
such as objects in the future or objects in the past, and there 
seems to be no sense in w'hich w'e could say that such objects 
are the causes of the ideas we have about them. Is anything in 
the future, say my own death, or an eclipse due next year, or 
futurity in general, the cause of my present ideas? And what 
is the irrevocable past now doing to our ideas that the fact of 
its irrevocable absence should, as cause, now be viewed as 
molding our ideas? Furthermore, there are certain non-temporal 
objects, such for example as those of mathematics, of which we 
do without doubt have ideas but with reference to which the 
causal relation would seem to be meaningless “Does the binomial 
theorem act as a seal, or any other sort of cause, impressing its 
image on the wax of a mathematician’s mind? Do the proper- 
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tions of equations do anything to the mathematician when he 
thinks of them?” And, finally, it must not be forgotten that 
there are many causes of ideas which, for the ideas, are never 
objects at all The physiological processes, for example, which 
presumably are constituent elements of the causal conditions of 
any and all of our ideas, are themselves never objects of ideas 
except under special circumstances, and when they become so, 
they are abstracted from their causal nexus and considered in 
quite a different context. Never, it would appear, are they objects 
for precisely those ideas of which they are causes 

For these reasons, then, ve may sav that the relation which 
we express when we say that an idea has 'ts object is not to be 
identified with the causal relation between the idea and the 
object The relation has to do with the truth or falsity of ideas, 
and is something quite other than a mere de facto connection. 
How, then, is it to be defined? 

This definition must be stated, once again, in terms of the 
internal meaning of the idea The object of an idea is the object 
which the idea means, the object which the idea means is the 
object which it selects, and the object which the idea selects is 
the object which it determines as its own object, that is, as the 
object which is to fulfil its internal meaning of embodied pur- 
pose “If I have meant to make an assertion about Caesar, you 
must not call me to account because my statement does not 
correspond, in the intended way, with the object called Napoleon. 
If I have meant to say that space has three dimensions, you 
cannot refute me by pointing out that time has only one And 
nowhere, without a due examination of the internal meaning of 
my ideas, can you learn whether it was the object Ca'sar or the 
object Napoleon, whether it was space or time, that I meant ” 
Thus, when we say that an idea has an object, the relation 
between the two is the predetermination of the object by the 
internal meaning of the idea, the object “is selected from all 
other objects, through the sort of attentive interest in just that 
object which the internal meaning of the idea involves ” The 
idea’s object is precisely the object which the idea intends, and 
not any other. 

The World and the Individual, p 318 
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(c) Our conclusion thus far is that the internal meaning of 
the idea predetermines what object it selects as the object it 
means, and also predetermines what sort of correspondence it 
intends to have to this object And with this conclusion we seem 
to face a fatal difficulty For we have said, on the one hand, 
that the object of a specific idea has no essential character 
which is not predetei mined by the internal meaning of the idea, 
and also, on the other hand, that the correspondence between the 
idea and its object is precisely that which the internal meaning 
of the idea demands And this seems to exclude the possibility 
of erroneous ideas and to make tiuth a mere tautology How are 
we to meet this difficulty? With the answer to this question we 
shall har'e ariivcd at our goal, namely, the conception of the 
nature of Reality itself. 

As a first step, we must recall two points which were estab- 
lished by our analysis of the definition of truth as that about 
which we judge Tlie first of these was the inseparability of 
internal and external meanings of ideas Judgment, wc there 
said, cannot stand if the two are scpniated, and each turns out 
to be meaningless apart from the other The second point was 
concerned with the suiircmacy of internal meanings in their 
insejiarable union with external meanings This supremacy we 
have here once again eniiiliasizcd, and we have also seen m 
greater detail the justification for it External meaning gets its 
significance and relevancy m the process of thinking through its 
relation to internal meaning It now remains for us to point out 
that, on the other side, internal meanings are to get their com- 
pletion through the external meanings wdiich they thus prede- 
termine External meanings also function m a determining ca- 
pacity, and through them alone internal meanings come to the 
realization of their own true implications 

Reminding ourselves of these matters, then, we arc m position 
to go forward to the answer of the question before us The idea 
seeks its own, the embodiment of its conscious purpose or will 
in determinate form But m thus seeking its own it is also, and 
for that very reason, seeking its Other, its object, its external 
meaning Or, we might equally well put the matter the other 
way round. The idea seeks its Other, its object, its external 
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meaning; but in thus seeking its Other it is also, and for that 
reason, seeking nothing but the completion of its own internal 
meaning, its consciously embodied purpose or will. The apparent 
paradox here involved falls away when one remembers that 
the internal and the external meaning of an idea are simply 
inseparable aspects of one and the same state of consciousness, 
and that the internal meaning, always fragmentary and incom- 
plete, is continuously challenged by the ever-broadening external 
meaning It is clearly enough illustrated in all phases of con- 
scious experience — in the ordinary process of “making up our 
minds,” as well as in the more rigorously reflective procedure 
of those types of experience which give rise to the mathematical 
and the empirical sciences 

And now we are at last near the homeland In seeking its 
object, the idea (any idea whatever) seeks absolutely nothing 
but its own explicit, and, in the end, complete, determination as 
this conscious purpose embodied in this one way The complete 
content of the idea’s own purpose is the Other that it seeks 
The finally determinate form of the object of any finite idea, 
therefore, is the form which that idea itself would assume should 
it become a eompletely determinate idea And, w'e can now see, 
this IS equivalent to saying that the object of any idea -would 
in the end be an idea or will fulfilled by a wholly adequate 
empirical content, for wdiich no other content need be substituted 
or, from the point of view of the satisfied idea, could be substi- 
tuted In other words, the final object of any idea would be an 
individual 

Correspondence with such an object would constitute the idea 
true, and in this sense wc may define truth as correspondence 
between the idea and its object But the object must be the 
complete embodiment of the purpose or will, the internal mean- 
ing, which m the idea, as finite, obtains only a partial embodi- 
ment And this object would also be the real object Thus we 
may at last say that truth and reality fall together without 
discrepancy, and that both alike may be defined as “the com- 
plete embodiment, m individual form and in final fulfilment, of 
the internal meaning of finite ideas.” 

Cf The World and the Individual, Vol I, pp 327 ff. 
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Nor must it be supposed that such a complete embodiment of 
finite ideas remains a bare possibility. On such a supposition 
validity would remain for us an incomplete universal concep- 
tion, and we should be left standing in the position of the critical 
rationalist — a position which we have already seen to be un- 
tenable as a final resting place We must go beyond this If 
validity is to be given its final meaning, there is then an object 
more than merely valid in terms of which that meaning is to be 
conceived “We have now defined what this object is It is an 
individual life, present as a whole, totum simul, as the scholas- 
tics would have said This life is at once a system of facts, and 
the fulfilment of whatever purjiose any finite idea, in so far as 
it IS true to its own meaning, already fragmentarily embodies 
This life is the eompleted will, as well as the eompleted experi- 
ence, corresponding to the will and experience of any one finite 
idea In its wholeness the world of Being is the world of indi- 
vidually expressed meanings, — an individual life, consisting of 
the individual embodiments of the wulls represented by all finite 
ideas Now to be, in the final sense, means to be just such a life, 
complete, present to experience, and conclusive of the search for 
perfection which every finite idea in its own measure undertakes 
whenever it seeks for any object. Wc may therefore lay aside 
altogether our i/s and thens, our validity and other such terms, 
when we speak of this final concept of Being What is, is for us 
no longer a mere form, but a Life, and in our world of what was 
before mere truth the light of indwiduahty and of will have 
finally begun to shine The sun of true Being has arisen before 
our eyes ” ” And hereupon we finally enter the homeland. 

Before passing on to consider the more special constitution of 
the world which our concept of Being involves, we may pause to 
note that, once you accept this view of Being, you will accom- 
plish the end which the other views of Being (realism, mysticism, 
and critical rationalism) actually sought For, with the realist, 
you will assert that the object is not only other than the finite 
idea, but is something that is authoritative over against it How- 
ever, you will reject the realistic isolation of the idea from the 
object, and of the object from the idea, as an inadequate state- 
The World and the Individual, pp. 341-342. 
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ment of the relation between the two involved in the notion of 
correspondence. With the mystic, you will say of the object of 
any of your ideas: That art thou, since you have identified Being 
with the fulfilment of purpose; but you will deny the mystic’s 
purely negative view of Being, and declare that ignorance ex- 
presses, not the nature of true Being, but merely the present 
inadequacy of our passing idea to its own present and conscious 
purpose — ^that the eternal light shineth in our every reasonable 
moment, and lightcth every idea that cometh into the world 
And, finally, you will agree with the critical rationalist that 
Being is that which gives validity to our ideas and, so, may be 
called ‘possible experience’; but you will also observe that, so 
long as Being is identified with merely possible experience, it 
fails to define the Being of the object as Other than the very 
finite idea which is to regard it as Other, and that Being, when 
adequately defined, must be not merely possible, but actual, 
experience It must take an individual form as a unique fulfil- 
ment of purpose in a completed life Thus we may say that our 
concept of Being is the synthesis of these three views, and that 
it goes beyond them precisely because it is such a synthesis; it 
supplies what each demands, but fails to attain 

6 The Worlp and the Individual 
Following the way of tiie World as Idea, we have been brought 
to the conception of Being which has been defined in the preced- 
ing section It now remains for ns, in conclusion, to inquire what 
this conception of Being implies with reference to (a) the unity 
of the world, and (b) the status of finite individuality u ithin it 

(a) Our concept of Being involves the conclusion that the 
world IS one, and is present to the insight of a single Self-con- 
scious Knower And the proof of this conclusion now stands 
ready to hand 

In the first place, we have already seen that any finite experi- 
ence IS but a fragment of the object that it means, and we have 
also seen that the object can have no form of Being that is inde- 
pendent of this meaning Nor can there be said to be any mean- 
ing not now wholly fulfilled in present experience, unless that 
very meaning is present to an insight in which it is included and 
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completed. And from this it necessarily follows that any fact, 
which is meant by the finite thinker and yet is not at any instant 
consciously present to him in its fullness, must be present to 
some other consciousness, and present there as including and 
completing what the finite thinker at the moment undertakes to 
know. In other words, “there can exist no fact except as a known 
fact, as a fact present to some consciousness, namely, precisely 
to the consciousness that fulfils the whole meaning of whoever 
asserts that this fact is real ” 

And herewith we arc committed to the conclusion that the real 
world is a unity completely present to the consciousness of a 
universal Knower For there can be no doubt that there are 
many finite knowers, many knowing processes, and that these 
are mutu-nlly related or not Then the fact about their relations 
exists, but exists only as a known fact There is therefore a con- 
sciousness for vliich the existence and the relations of these 
various finite knowers is a knovm fact, and this implies that one 
final knower knows all knowing processes in one inclusive act. 
Assume as mucli variation and multiplicity in the world of fact 
as you please, the conclusion is the same Such multiplicity, if a 
fact, must be known and therefore must be present to a knower 
as the fulfilment of his own single meaning Nor can there be, 
in such a knower, any nature that is to himself unknown; for 
such a nature would then be absolutely unknown, and therefore 
not a fact Thus our conclusion stands “What is, is present to 
the insight of a single Self-conscious Know'cr, whose life includes 
all that he knows, whose meaning is wholly fulfilled in his facts, 
and whose self-consciousness is complete ... to talk of Being 
is to speak of fact that is either present to a consciousness or else 
nothing And from that one aspect of our definition which is 
involved in the thesis that w’hatever is, is consciously known, all 
the foregoing view of the unity of Being inevitably follows,”*® 

In this conclusion concerning the unity of Being there are in- 

-® The World and the Individual, p 400 Royce here gives, m the imme- 
diately following pages, empirical considerations that seem to him to he 
in support of the thesis presented But these add nothing new in principle 
to the argument, and so are omitted from the summary They do add 
concreteness to the discussion, however, and should be consulted on that 
account. Cf. especially pp 402-413 
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volved certain characteristics of that unity, two of which are of 
basal importance and must here be made explicit. The first is 
personality — the unity is a Self-conscious Knower, and because 
it IS self-conscious it is also a Person. If, then, we wish to speak 
in theological terms, we may call the unity of Bemg God and 
thus identify the result of our idealistic philosophy with the 
deepest demand of the religious consciousness But it must not 
be supposed that God is the temporal result of any process of 
evolution, and this is the second point which we arc to note. God 
IS conscious, not in time, but of time, of all that infinite time 
contains. His consciousness is the whole, the totality, within 
which the temporal process completely falls and is present all at 
once To God all is known, and known as completely fulfilled in 
present experience For this exjiericnce there is no Other, no 
beyond — this indeed would be only the meaningless void, the 
absolute Nothing. 

(b) It IS an accusation frequently advanced that any view of 
the world as a rational whole, present in its actuality to the 
unity of a single consciousness, has no room for finite individual- 
ity or for freedom Such an accusation docs not hold against the 
view we have been defending, however, and we must in conclu- 
sion see why. 

The unity of Being, or God, we have just said, is not in' time. 
His consciousness is eternal, not temporal There is nothing mys- 
terious about this, and we bear within our owm natures the key 
to the apparent difficulty For we are possessed of a time-span of 
consciousness within which a temporal series or sequence of 
events, such as a melody for instance, is known at once despite 
the fact that its elements when viewed in their temporal succes- 
sion are not at once Now this brief span of our consciousness 
is a perfectly arbitrary limitation of our own special type of 
consciousness; conceivably, it might be expanded indefinitely 
Suppose it expanded until it took in the whole of time, precisely 
as our owm limited span includes a single melody or rhythm; 
such a consciousness would be an eternal consciousness Thus in 
our own conscious experience we have the analogue of an eternal 
consciousness, there is no deep and dark mystery here. “Listen 
to any musical phrase or ryhthm^ and grasp it as a whole, and 
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you thereupon have present in you the image, so to speak, of the 
divine knowledge of the temporal order. To view all the course 
of time just as you then and there view the whole of that se- 
quence,— this is to be possessed of an eternal type of insight.” 

It is to be carefully noted, further, that our consciousness of 
a whole phrase is also a consciousness of the succession in which 
the elements of the phrase come to us. Indeed, the meaning of 
the phrase is the meaning of the succession ; it is grasped only by 
observing the succession as something that involves earlier and 
later elements, each of which has its unique place in the temporal 
senes And this, we must hold, is in principle true of the eternal 
consciousness Such a consciousness does not abstract from, nor 
fail to take account of, temporal succession, on the contrary, it 
observes the whole of time only by observing what happens in 
time and precisely as it happens For the eternal consciousness 
the whole temporal order is experienced as a whole, just because 
it is experienced as an order in which each element is unique — 
each one after its predecessor, and before its successor. 

In the Absolute’s experience of time, therefore, there is nothing 
at all inconsistent with the presence, within the temporal order, 
of uniqueness and individuality. On the contrary, if there be 
unique individuals within that order, they must be observed by 
the Absolute, since by hypothesis their very uniqueness would be 
an essential element of the order and would, therefore, have to 
be experienced by the consciousness to which the order as a 
whole is present 

Kow, that there are unique indnnduals in the temporal order 
IS clear, we ourselves are such We certainly are m time, and our 
very nature strives towards uniqueness and individuality It is 
more than a half truth that “ . the Self sms not through self- 

assertion but through self-abandonment ” We have already seen 
that there is no necessary incompatibility between our concept 
of an Eternal Consciousness and this temporal uniqueness of our 
lives, such uniqueness may find its place in the experience of 
God. We are now to see that it must find its place precisely there. 

The World and the Individual, Vol II, 145 Compare the view of 
Green on the notion of eternal consciousness, and note the basal difference 
between his view and that of Royco 
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First, we recall our former conclusion that the fulfilment of its 
internal meaning which every idea seeks is found ultimately in 
the complete life wherein are embodied all meanings, both in- 
ternal and external. To this we must now add the consideration, 
obvious enough but hitherto not insisted upon, that in this com- 
plete life every internal meaning of every idea necessarily pre- 
serves its uniqueness. For each internal meaning, each idea 
viewed as internally significant, is a typical instance of facts, and 
of precisely those facts of whose unity the world consists. Now 
if, as we have argued, the whole world is, as a whole, the unique 
expression of the conscious purpose and thought to which all 
meanings are completely present, it then follows that every in- 
ternal meaning, every finite purpose, precisely in so far as it is, 
is a partial expression of the Eternal Consciousness. 

In the next place, we must observe that the finite individual 
is in principle identical with will and purpose, with internal 
meaning This is particularly evident in the case of the human 
self, which for us is the typical instance of finite individual- 
ity “ To be sure, the human self has at times been conceived 
as a self-encased entity, a spiritual substance, and it has been 
supposed that such a conception of it offers a sufficient descrip- 
tion of its uniqueness. This supposition, however, is wholly vain, 
since the conception is erroneous And that it is erroneous may 
be shown by simple empirical considerations of the genesis of the 
self and not-self — considerations which clearly indicate that the 
ego IS in its origin secondary to social experience For our 
present purpose, it is particularly important to note that these 

Royce insists that nature must be teleologically defined, and this view 
of course follows from his insistence that all facts are known facts “We 
have no right whatever to speak of really unconscious Nature, but only 
of uncommunicatii e Nature, or of Nature whose mental processes go on 
at such different time-rates from ours that we cannot adjust ourselves to a 
live appreciation of their inward fluency, although our consciousness does 
make us aware of their presence ” For Royce’s development of this view 
and his differentiation between it and other historical views similar m 
import, see Lecture V of the Second Senes of the Gifford Lectures {The 
World and the Individual, Vol II, 207 ff ) Compare his discussion of the 
place of the self in nature as given in Lectures VI and VII of the First 
Series 

Cf The World and the Individual, Vol II, 260 ff and the essay on 
"The Anomalies of Self-consciousness” in Royce’s Studies of Good and 
Evil Compare the position of Bradley on the point 
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considerations disclose the fact that the contrast of self and not- 
self comes to us as the contrast between the internal and the 
external meanings of experience. For the self is just the imper- 
fectly expressed purpose of the moment; and the not-self is the 
Other, the outer world of expressed meaning taken as in contrast 
with what, just at this instant of our conscious experience, is 
observed and, relatively speaking, possessed In the case of the 
self, the internal meaning assumes the form of something like a 
life-plan, an ideal, towards the attainment of which the total life 
of the individual moves. It is by the possession of this ideal that 
the self IS unique — . . by this, and not by the possession of 
any Soul-Substance, I am defined and created a Self ” 

Summing the implications of the facts thus set forth, then, we 
may readily indicate the status of the finite human individual m 
the total scheme of things The relation between the finite self 
and the Infinite Self is, in principle, the relation between an in- 
ternal meaning and its fulfilment in its external meaning The 
finite self is in the Infinite Self as an element in the total experi- 
ence of the universe And here its individuality is not destroyed, 
but fulfilled, it is in God, but it is not lost in God On the con- 
trary, it comes to the actualization of itself precisely through its 
union with the Eternal Consciousness For every internal mean- 
ing is a unique expression of its ultimate completion. 

And herein, it must be noted in conclusion, lies the genuine 
freedom of the finite individual. For to such an individual we 
may now say "You are at once an expression of the divine will, 
and by virtue of that very fact the expression here and now, in 
your life, of your own will, precisely in so far as you find your- 
self acting with a definite intent, and gaming through your act 
a definite empirical expression We do not say, ‘Your individu- 
ality causes your act ’ We do not say, ‘Your free will creates 
your life ’ For Being is everywhere deeper than causation What 
you are is deeper than your mere power as a physical agent. 
Nothing whatever besides yourself determines either causally or 
otherw'ise just what constitutes your individuality, for you are 
just this unique and elsewhere unexampled expression of the 
divine meaning And here and now your individuality in your 
act is your freedom. This your freedom is your unique posses- 
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eion. Nowhere else in the universe is there what here expresses 
itself in your conscious being And this is true of you, not in 
spite of the unity of the divine consciousness, but just because 
of the very uniqueness of the whole divine life. For all is divine, 
all expresses meaning All meaning is uniquely expressed Noth- 
ing is vainly repeated, you, too, then, as individual are unique. 
And (here is the central fact) just in so far as you consciously 
will and choose, you then and there in so far know what this 
unique meaning of yours is Therefore are you in action Free and 
Individual, just because the unity of the divine life, when taken 
together with the uniqueness of this life, implies in every finite 
being just such essential originality of meaning as that of which 
you are conscious Arise, then, freeman, stand forth in thy world. 
It is God’s world It is also thine.” 

The World and the Individual, Vol I, 469-470 In Lectures IV-VII 
of the second \olumo of this work Royec’s treatment of the notion of 
causation and its application to psythologii al expcnencc will be found 
And in Lecture IX he undertakes to bring out the application of his gen- 
eral theory to the problem of evil, with which should be compared his 
earlier statement as given particularly m the Studies oj Good and Evil 
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JAMES EDWIN CREIGHTON (1861-1924) 

For more than thirty years, from 1893 to his death in 1924, 
James Edwin Creighton was a member of the faculty of the Sage 
School of Philosophy in Cornell University, and during this long 
period of service in teaching he was actively connected in an edi- 
torial capacity with The Philosophical Review In both capaci- 
ties, as teacher and as editor, Creighton exerted a marked influ- 
ence on the fortunes of American idealism His writings are 
relatively few, consisting for the most part of occasional articles 
written in defense of idealism during the strenuous years of its 
conflict with pragmatism and, later, w'lth realism In this debate 
he proved to be a doughty champion of the cause of idealism, 
and his articles doubtless gained in significance because of the 
circumstances that called them forth But they also possessed an 
intrinsic worth as contributions to idealistic literature, and go 
far towards the clarification of the main issues raised by 
historical idealism TIio student wiio wishes to get a concise 
statement of the basal tenets of the idealists may well go 
to those articles by Creighton which have to do with the 
subject.^ 

Early in his philosophical development Creighton accepted in 
principle the doctrines developed by Bosanquet in his Logic, and 
these became the foundation of Creighton’s own efforts at jihilo- 
sophical construction To them he adds nothing new, his argu- 

iThe most representative of these articles were collected from the 
journals by H R Smart and published the year following Cioigliton’s 
death under the title, Siuihrs m Specvlatwe Philosophy To the articles 
the editor has appended a select bibliography 

General accounts of Creighton’s Ufe and thought may be found m the 
following articles Frank Thillv, “The Philosophy of James Edam Creigh- 
ton,” The Philosophical Review, Vol XXXIV, 211-229, George H Sabine, 
“The Philosophy of James Edwin Creighton,” ibid, pp 230-261, William 
A Hammond, “James Edwin Creighton.” The Journal oj Philosophy, Vol 
XXII, 253-256, Katherine Gilbert, “James E Creighton as Writer and 
Editor,” tbid , pp 256-264 
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ment for idealism is therefore quite in the spirit of Bosanquet. 
He does, however, clarify the argument by making explicit the 
type of idealism which seems to him defensible on these prin- 
ciples. 

He was convinced that there are two quite distinct types of 
idealism, and that it is essential that they should be clearly dif- 
ferentiated Even the representatives of idealism, he thought, are 
not always clear about the distinction; while the critics, espe- 
cially the more realistic critics, generally assume that there is 
only one type and direct their attacks against that to the entire 
exclusion of what, in Creighton’s opinion, is the only tenable 
form It seemed to him a matter of constructive moment, then, 
to differentiate the one type from the other and to urge that 
attention, on the part of proponents and opponents alike, be 
converged upon the type w’hich is vital. 

For the purposes of the present survey, the chief significance 
of Creighton’s contribution to the idealistic argument lies in his 
differentiation between these two types of idealism, and his ad- 
vocacy of the one as over against the other. 

1. The Two Types of Idealism 

Under this title Creighton published in The Philosophical Re- 
view, 1917, an article in which he undertakes to make the dis- 
tinction clear ® The types to be distinguished and what is to be 
gamed by distinguishing them are indicated in the opening para- 
graph of that article: “Criticism of idealism from other schools 
has served to unite under a common flag philosophical thinkers 
who are by no means at one either in their presuppositions and 
methods, or m the general character of their results. The group- 
ing of ‘mentalists’ and panpsychists under a common label with 
the exponents of speculative idealism, however explicable his- 
torically, has led to much confusion and fruitless controversy. 
Indeed, there is no better illustration at the present day of the 
hypnotic power of a label than that afforded by the inability of 
some recent critics of idealism to distinguish in principle between 
the different forms of doctrine to which this name is applied. It 

*Thi8 article is reprinted in Studies in Speculative Philosophy, pp. 
256 - 283 . 
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seems to these critics impossible to disturb their fixed systems of 
classification. Perhaps feeling that an incurable ambiguity at- 
taches to the word ‘idealism,’ Professor Bosanquet has repudi- 
ated that name for himself and seems to suggest that the name 
should no longer be used to denote the speculative doctrine 
which derives from the great writers of the past, but that to 
describe this the term speculative philosophy should be em- 
ployed “ This is a propo.sal that deserves careful consideration. 
Even if traditional idealism may not be willing to abandon al- 
together its historical name, it is none the less essential that it 
should separate itself sharply from what may be called the hy- 
brid forms which claim alliance with it And this separation 
should be thoroughgoing and final, not something perfunctory 
and formal which still makes possible and sanctions mutual bor- 
rowings and accommodations Traditional idealism, if it is to 
maintain itself as genuinely ‘speculative philosophy,’ must dis- 
card and disclaim the subjective categories assumed by the mod- 
ern ‘way of ideas’ which is most frequently connected with the 
name of Berkeley Idealists of this school ought not to allow 
their affections for ‘the good Berkeley’ to deter them from re- 
pudiating all alliance with his philosophical doctrines Moreover, 
if this speculative idealism is to be defended and developed, it 
must nd itself of the ambiguities and restrictions that have re- 
sulted from its association with ‘mcntalism,’ and that seem to 
make it a doctrine remote from the movements of science and 
the interests of practical life By thus repudiating the unnatural 
alliance with the doctrine of ‘mental states’ speculative idealism 
will give evidence, not of w-eakness or vacillation, but of its 
vitality and steadfastness in maintaining the continuity of its 
historical position At the same time it will strengthen its posi- 
tion by removing the chief grounds of misunderstanding and 
criticism from without ” * 

Mentalism’s claim to the title of ‘idealism’ arises from the fact 
that it asserts everything to be mental in character — of the con- 
tent of mind, or of the substance of mind For it, material ob- 

• For Bosanquet’s suggestion, see his article, “Realism and Metaphysics,” 
The Philosophical Review, Vol XXVI, 4-16, especially p 6 

* Studies in Speculative Philosophy, pp 256-2^ 
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jects, at least so far as they can be known in experience, are real 
only as existent states of consciousness. They are not frankly 
accepted for what they are, namely, external existents of non- 
mental character; on the contrary, they are reduced to internal 
states and are construed as such The basal contention of this ' 
type of idealism is that, if experience is to be made intelligible, 
objects must be reduced to terms of mind.*^ind and material 
things must be interpreted as literally identical modes of being. 
Since it is clearly impossible, however, to identify material ob- 
jects with the states of consciousness of individual minds, this 
type of idealism posits an Absolute Mind as a vast receptacle, as 
it were, in which the order of nature and the objects in that order 
may find a place This Absolute Mind is conceived of as an 
existing psychological consciousness, as a senes or perhaps as a 
totum simul of states of mind, in reference to which all existents 
are ideas Everything that exists is a state of this all-inclusive 
consciousness. 

Of this type of 'idealism’ the system of Berkeley is perhaps 
the clearest example There can be no doubt that, in the earlier 
form of his argument at any rate, Berkeley regards experience 
as a collection of ideas, each of which has a particular mode of 
existence and is nothing else than that which at the moment it 
is perceived to be The outer order of things he carries over into 
mind — not the individual mind, to be sure, but the mind of God 
— and it IS there supposed to exist as states of consciousness. 
This, however, makes no difference in principle. Objects and 
ideas are identified • To be is to be in mind or to be of the sub- 
stance of mind. Thus the basal thesis of Berkeley’s ‘idealism’ is 
the basal thesis of all mentalism, namely that the object mmt be 
reduced to terms of mind 

This thesis takes other forms in other types of mentalism, as 
in the panpsychist doctrine ; but in this form the principle is not 
changed Instead of holding, as Berkeley does, that the mind can 
know only its ideas, panpsychism holds that mind can know only 
itself, or that the true object of knowledge must in the end be of 
the substance of mind ' In both cases, however, the same thing 

®Cf the views of Ward and McTaggart above, and of Howison and 
Bowne below. 
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in principle is clearly said. The object of knowledge must be 
reduced to terms of mind 

Speculative idealism, on the other hand, denies this thesis in 
toto. It takes the standpoint of concrete experience, which is also 
the standpoint of common sense and science.'jC begins by view- 
ing mind and the objective S3'stem of nature as distinct, and it 
never dreams of identifying them, they remain distinct to the 
end But speculative idealism docs not permit their distinction to 
blind it to the fact that they are complementary , they are for it 
what they are in concrete experience, namely inseparably related 
aspects of that conscious life v Inch is experience It also accepts 
as complementary, and obviously so, the relation of the indi- 
vidual mind to the minds of other individuals. In other words, 
it accepts as complementary the social relationship between 
mind and mind *<rhus for speculative idealism there are three 
moments or coordinates within experience, the self, other selves, 
and natur^ These are accepted as they present themselves within 
experience, as irreducible and ultimate distinctions But, while 
recognizing their difference, speculative idealism also recognizes 
their complementary nature and relationship'^ docs not accept 
them as discrete existences or entities each with its own inde- 
pendent self-enclosed center, holding on to the standpoint of 
concrete experience, it accepts them as complementary coordi- 
nates within experience 

Adopting this starting point, the logical procedure of specula- 
tive idealism consists in reading the implications of experience. 
This is precisely its task, and its main guarantee against error 
lies in its keeping clearly in view the basal moments of experi- 
ence “Experience is at once an explication or revelation of real- 
ity, a comprehension of the minds of one’s fellows, and a coming 
to consciousness on the part of mind of the nature of its own 
intelligence Philosophy, insisting on seeing things as they really 
are, must proceed with this system of relationships in view.’’® 

Thus the starting point and the aim of speculative idealism 
are quite radically different from that of mentalism. There is 
here no question of reducing objects to terms of mind, either in 
the sense of Berkeleianism or in that of panpsychism. The aim, 

* Studies in Speculative Philosophy, p 270 
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rather, is simply to gam recognition and explicit statement for 
what is constantly assumed m every-day experience; and this 
assumption is the point of departure in the undertaking. 

1%-^ 2. The Argument for Speculative Idealism 

It IS important, in the first place to note that mentalism is in 
the end untenable and must be set aside. Its basal weakness is 
that it logically reduces to subjectivism If objects are to be 
reduced to ‘ideas’ of individual minds, then clearly thev are as 
subjective as are individual ideas or states of consciousness. The 
mentalists recognize this difficulty and seek to escape it by in- 
voking an Absolute Mind in which objects are to exist in the 
form of trans-human ideas But this way of escape is logically 
futile. “On the one hand, things arc not rendered a whit more 
‘ideal’ by thinking of them as .states of consciousness of an Abso- 
lute mind Moreover, so long as this Absolute mind is conceived 
after the analogy of an existing psychological consciousness, as 
a series or even a totum simid of states of mind, it has no prin- 
ciple of connection with objective experience Absolute idealism 
of this type is just as much subjective as the view which reduces 
things to states in the consciousness of a finite individual, and is 
open to all the objections which are brought against the latter 
theory To assert that things exist as elements in an Absolute 
experience is then in itself only an ajipeal to a mechanical device 
which explains nothing, and is in addition unmeaning and 
arbitrary ’’ ’’ 

Mentalism, thus, is untenable Speculative idealism, however, 
is on quite a different footing It is founded on the logic of ex- 
perience itself, the critical process which moves within experi- 
ence and brings into the open the full implication of the recip- 
rocally determining coordinates of self, other selves, and nature. 
“Its logic and ideal of truth must be that of the concrete uni- 
versal; so much is determined by the very form of experience 
But the nature of intelligence and the nature of the world must 
be communicated to the mind gradually through the conscious 
and critical exchange with its social and physical environment. 

^ Ibid , pp 263-264 Compare the view of Royce 
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We have always to look on ahead for the truth about the mind 
and reality, rather than to assume that these are existing data 
from which experience sets out . . the faith of speculative 
philosophy IS that the mind and things are what they show them- 
selves to be in the whole course of experience.’' ^ Thus speculative 
philosophy IS as stable as is critical experience itself, since in the 
end the two are one and the same. 

Clearly, the logic which Creighton conceives as underlying 
speculative idealism is identical with the logic of Bosanquet; 
there is consequently no need to rehearse it here in detail. 
Creighton docs add, however, certain considerations which throw 
light on some of the important principles of this logic and set 
them in bolder relief. These we may in conclusion summarily 
state. 

(a) The first of these is the insistence that, for speculative 
idealism, there is no ‘epistemological’ problem in the sense in 
which the realists love to debate it— in the sense, namely, of a 
problem as to how the mind as such can know reality as such. 
Tlic very acceptance by speculative idealism of the standpoint 
of experience renders this problem obsolete “Without any epis- 
temological grace before meat it falls to work to philosophize, 
assuming, naively, if you please, that the mind by its very nature 
is already in touch witli reality. Instead, that is, of assuming 
that there is an entity called mind, and another entity having no 
organic relation to mind called nature, it assumes on the basis of 
experience that these realities are not sundered and opposed, but 
are in very being and essence related and complementary. The 
relation or rather system of relations that constitute the bond 
between what we call mind and that which is termed nature it 
takes not as external and accidental, as if each of these could be 
real outside of this system, but rather as internal, essential and 
constitutive We can think of a mind apart from an objective 

* Studies in Speculative Philosophy, p 274 This fundamental thesis the 
author de^ clops frequently and m various contexts Besides the discussion 
from which (he above quotation is taken, the reader should consult espe- 
cially the following articles “The fjttandpoint of Experience”, “Expenenoe 
and Thought,” and “The Determination of the Real ” All of these articles 
.ire included in the Studies in Speculative Philosophy. 
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order only through an abstraction: to be a mind at all it is 
necessary to be in active commerce with a world which is more 
than an order of ideas. If it is said that this is mere assumption, 
and not proof, I reply that this is the universal assumption upon 
which all experience and all science proceeds It needs no proof 
because it is the standpoint of experience itself.” ® 

(b) Closely linked with the preceding point is a further one 
which is foundational to the argument for speculative idealism. 
And that is that, as mind is in inseparable relation to the ex- 
ternal order, the external order is in inseparable relation to mind. 
The very least that experience can assume and still remain ex- 
perience is that what we call nature is something which at least 
is knowable by mind The only alternative to this is the as- 
sumption that nature is a set of things-in-them&elves, having 
only an external relation to mind But this assumption is unten- 
able, since it throws us back from experience to the effort to 
show in abstract terms how experience is made, the futility of 
this has been demonstrated not only by the failure of mentalism, 
but also by the inadequacy of Kant’s phenomenalism and the 
necessity under which he found himself in the end to hold that 
nature must consist of objects of possible experience. Knowabil- 
ity then, is a characteristic of things; if it is the nature of the 
mind to know, it is equally the nature of things to be known. 
We, therefore, seem entitled to assert that nature is not complete 
apart from this relation This is not to be interpreted to mean 
that natural objects must exist as representations in the mind: 
such an interpretation is the error of mentah.sra It means only 
that the relation to mind is a constituent moment or character- 
istic of things, and is not something added on occasion and from 
the outside 

(c) A further point to be emphasized is that mind is comple- 
mentary to mind. The process of thinking necessarily involves 
social relations among a group of individuals By general assent 

^Ibid, p 266, cf pp 100-101, 104 Compare the view of Prmgle-Pattison 
aa summarized above, pp 157-158 {The Idea of God, pp 111-112, and the 
entire Lecture VI) Compare also the view of Hegel h» developed in the 
Phenomenology of Mind and summarily stated, for example, m Section 10 
of the Introduction to the Smaller Logic (translation by W Wallace). 
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the notion of an isolated individual is inadequate and misleading 
when employed to explain the moral, political, and religious ex- 
perience of the individual ; the same notion is equally inadequate 
and misleading when taken as the basis of logic “Intelligence 
constantly looks outward, sharing in communistic fashion its 
own riches with others, and unhesitatingly appropriating the 
fruits of other men’s labors In other words, intelligence is open- 
ness, participation, making possible the mutual sharing and con- 
flict of minds Intelligence is not a private endowment that the 
individual possesses, but rather a living principle which pos- 
sesses him, a universal capacity which expresses through him the 
nature of a larger whole in which he is a member.” This view 
of mind follows at once from our notion of experience; for, as we 
have seen, other minds constitute an important moment within 
experience, and the development of experience must proceed 
through the mutual interplay of the individual mind with other 
minds As nature is essential to the full growth of individual 
minds, so are the minds of others essential To be a mind is to be 
in commerce with nature and wdth other minds, 

(d) It is quite important to note, further, that nature must be 
left standing in its own right, and must not be reduced to other 
minds as panpsychisra undertakes to reduce it The obvious 
reason for this is that such a reduction gives the lie to what ap- 
pears to be the plain lesson of direct experience The deeper, and 
more significant, reason is that such a reduction knocks the sup- 
port from under rationality itself It would appear that "an ob- 
jective order, unmoved by our clamor, indifferent to our moods, 
with which we can hold commerce only on nature’s own terms,” 
is a necessary element in rational experience. Convert such an 
order into minds, as panpsychism docs, and you have removed 
the only possible basis for rationality. “We could not have a ra- 
tional experience m a universe consisting solely of a community 
of freely acting psychic beings We need also a material system 
of things, an order to which we have to submit our intelligence 
and our will, an order that we are unable to bully or cajole. 

Studies tn Speculative Philosophy, p 67 Cf the entire Chapter III on 
"The Social Nature of Thinking ’’ 
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but which we can learn to control only by understanding and 
obedience.” “ 

(e) Finally, if the principle of an Absolute experience is to 
have any significance for philosophy it must grow out of the 
critical process of experience and be justified by this. It cannot 
be accepted at the outset on the authority of merely formal 
arguments, but it must emerge as the result of thought in the 
sense in which thought is the critical process of the whole course 
of experience “This category of Absolute mind has meaning and 
content only when it is exhibited as growing out of the reflective 
process of experience; it is justified only when it is shown to be 
a necessary standpoint in order to enable reason to overcome 
actual difficulties that present them&clves within human experi- 
ence itself Whether such a conception in the end is indispensable 
as the goal of speculative philosophy is a question which cannot 
be answered by any a priori method It is only indispensable if 
it concretely proves itself indispensable in the process of dealing 
with genuine problems of experience.” Furthermore, if the con- 
ception IS indispensable and if it is to be anything more than a 
bare abstraction, it must fulfil, not negate, the demands of ex- 
perience "It must be capable of justifying and completing while 
at the same time transforming by illuminating, the standpoint 
of common sense and of the special sciences.” In short, it must 
be the fulfilment and completion of the deeper demands of ex- 
perience as the complementary relationship of self, other selves, 
and nature, it cannot therefore negate any of these coordinate 
moments of experience. 

Ibid , p 281 Compare the view of Prmgle-Pattison ''Absolutely noth- 
ing IS gamed, and much confuMon is introduced, by resolving external 
nature into an aggregate of tiny minds or, still wors», of 'small pieces of 
mind-Btuff’ It IS sufficient for the purposes of Idcali<im that nature as a 
whole should be irtognized as coraplementaiy to mmd, and possessing 
therefore no ab.solute existence of its own apart from its spiritual com- 
pletion, just as mmd m turn would be intellectually and ethically void 
without a world to furnish it with the materials of knowledge and of duty. 
Both are necessary elements of a single system” (The Idea of God, pp 
188-189, see the entire discussion of panpyschism, pp 177-189 ) 

Studies in Speculative Philosophy, pp 268-269 Compare Haldane’s 
views on the point, supra, pp 247 £f 
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GEORGE HOLMES HOWISON (1834-1916) 

In America, as in Britain, the development of the idealistic 
argument speedily led to a personalistic emphasis which stands 
in rather sharp opposition to absolutism of the type of that 
advocated by Bradley and Bosanquet Royce, as we have seen, 
tends to emphasize the integrity of the finite individual more 
explicitly than do his absolutistic British colleagues ; and despite 
his adherence to the conception of the Absolute, this emphasis 
drives him into certain important modifications of the concep- 
tion Indeed, in his later writings he leaves off speaking of the 
Absolute, and speaks rather of “the still invisible, but perfectly 
real and divine Universal Community” in which conception he 
finds the essence of Christianity* In the thought of Creighton 
this tendency receives expression in the thesis that, whatever 
in the end may be the demands of monism, they at least cannot 
be permitted to render nugatory' the demands of experience which 
involves the three dvnamic coordinates of the self, other selves, 
and nature — the Absolute must fulfil, and not destroy, the 
implications of experience In the ‘personalism’ or ‘personalistic 
idealism’ of George H Howison and Borden P Bowne this em- 
phasis becomes the dominant note. 

Like Creighton, Howison wrote comparatively little He was 
chiefly influential as teacher and lecturer, in which capacity 
he exerted a marked influence on the cultural development of 
the Pacific Coast during the j'cars (1884-1909) of his professor- 
ship at the University' of California. But he did succeed in 
giving fairly definite formulation to his idealism in the small 
volume entitled The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays Illus- 
trating the Metaphysical Theory of Personal Idealism, published 
in 1901 (second and revised edition, 1904). 

* See The Problem of Chnstianily Compare the thesis developed by 
Royce m The Philosophy of Loyalty 
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1. Cbiticism op Absoltjtism 

The “foundation-theme” of idealism Howison defines as “that 
explanation of the world which maintains that the only thing 
absolutely real is mind; that all material and all temporal ex- 
istences take their being from mind, from consciousness that 
thinks and experiences; that out of consciousness they all issue, 
to consciousness are presented, and that presence to conscious- 
ness constitutes their entire reality and entire existence.” ® But 
this foundation-theme may be uttered in various ways, Howi- 
son notes ; and he insists that the brand of idealistic philosophy 
advocated by the absolutists gives to it an interpretation which 
IS wholly untenable. To this type of idealism he is militantly 
opposed 

His basal objection to absolute idealism, or, as he usually 
prefers to call it, “Idealistic Monism” or “Cosmic Theism,” is 
that, in one reading, it reduces to solipsism, |ind, in another, it 
resolves into a pantheism which logically negates the moral 
nature of finite individuals “If the Infinite Self inclvdes us all, 
and all our experiences, — sensations and sms, as well as the 
rest, — in the unity of one life, and includes us and them directly; 
if there is but one and the same final Self for us each and all; 
then, with a literalness indeed appalling. He is we, and we are 
He, nay. He is I, and I am He . . . Now, if we read the 
conception in the first way, what becomes of our ethical inde- 
pendence? — what, of our personal reality, our righteous i.e rea- 
sonable responsibility — responsibility to which we ought to be 
held? Is not He the sole agent? Are we anything but the stead- 
fast and changeless modes of His eternal thinking and perceiv- 
ing? Or, if we read the conception in the second way, what 
becomes of Him? Then, surely. He is but another name for me. 

. . .” Nor IS there any principle by which one may determine 
which of the two readings is to be accepted “My point against 
Professor Roycc’s argument, and against the whole post-Kantian 
method of construing Idealism, summed up by Hegel and sup- 
plied by him with organising lope, is this: By the argument 

*From Howison’s comments on Royce’s argument in The Conception 
of God, p 84. 
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. . . reading off its result as Idealistic Monism (or Cosmic 
Theism, if that name be preferred) rather than as Solipsism, 
is left without logical justification. The preference for the 
more imposing reading it seems to me, rests on no principle 
that the argument can furnish, but on an instinctive response 
to the warnings of moral common-sense." “ This more imposing 
reading, however, docs not meet the demands of the moral con- 
sciousness , seeking to escape the Scylla of solipsism, it falls into 
the Charybdis of an all-engulfing pantheism. On either reading, 
therefore, it is untenable. 

The more imiiosing reading of this type of idealism, univer- 
sally accepted by its proponents, is as fatal to the reality of 
the finite individual as is the veriest materialism Under the 
sheer evolutionary account of man and his place in nature the 
finite individual is utterly explained away, he is dissipated 
into blind forces by the analysis to which such an account sub- 
jects him. Essentially the same result follows from Cosmic 
Theism, when once its implications are followed through; for 
the immanent God of tlie cosmic theist is just as much the 
executive cause of the behavior of the finite creature as is the 
force or energy of the evolutionary naturalist Both views alike 
are logically destructive of the human person and the moral 
order which rests ujion him, and for essentially the same rea- 
son in the end both negate “that real freedom which is essential 
to personality and to the pursuit of the genuine moral ideal.” 
How the finite individual is to be logically saved from this nega- 
tion IS the main theme of Howison’s argument for what he calls 
personal idealism 

2. Ahgument for Personal Idealism 

In its essentials this argument is a return to that of T. H 
Green, with one basal difference. Like Green’s argument, that of 
Howison stresses the a prion contribution of consciousness to 
the intelligibility of experience and also the denial of the Kantian 
thmgs-in-themsclves The difference betw'een the two arguments 
lies in the emphasis by How’ison on the unique and indispensable 
importance of finite consciousness as the source and warrant of 
* The Conception of God, pp 98-99, 105-106. Italics are m the text. 
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the knowledge of nature. This emphasis is at once the novelty 
and the crux of Howison’s formulation, as will become clear in 
a somewhat detailed statement of the argument itself.* 

The logic of natural science is the logic of induction, that is, 
the logic by which universal laws of nature arc discovered But 
this logic rests upon the assumption of an all-pervadmg rational- 
ity in things which cannot be justified by an appeal, however 
general, to merely empirical observation. Whence, then, is its 
justification derived? The only possible answer is that it is 
derived from the systematic nature of mind itself, which adds 
to merely empirically observed facts the element or character- 
istic of universality and necessary connection For in the end 
it IS plain that “the ground of every generalisation is added in 
to the facts by the generalising mind, on the prompting of a 
conception organic in it This organic conception is, that actual 
connexions between phenomena, supposing them to be exactly 
ascertained, are not simply actual, but are necessary The logic 
of induction thus rests at last on the mind’s own declaration 
that between phenomena there are connexions which are real, 
not merely apparent, not simply phenomenal, but noumenal, 
that the reality of such connexions lies in their necessity, and 
that the processes of Nature are accordingly unchangeable But 
the implication most significant of all in this tacit logic is the 
indispensable postulate of the whole process, namely, that this 
necessity in the connexion of phenomena issws from the organic 
action of the mind itself ” ' 

The general thesis here stated Howison supports in some de- 
tail “by analysing the conception of evolution and noting in 
the result the conditions essential to the conception of it if it 
IS to be taken as a real principle as wide as the universe of 
possible phenomena ’’ And he takes the conception of evolution 
in this wide application, because it was so taken by many think- 
ers of hiB day who hoped to build a naturalistic philosophy upon 
it A brief summary of the steps in this analysis will serve to 
place before us the main points in his argument. 

‘The summary of the argument here given is drawn from the volume, 
Limits of Evolution The quotations are from the second edition of this 
work, 

' Ibid , p. 35. All the italics are in the original text 
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(a) Three elements prima facte involved in the conception 
of evolution are Time and Space, Change and Progression, and 
Causation. Evolution refers to the dynamic aspect of phenomena 
in which the items in the time-series are viewed as undergoing 
change marked by stages of increasing complexity and diversity, 
such that the whole is conceived as attaining a greater fullness 
and richness despite occasional lapses And among the items 
there is supposed to bo a necessary connection, a rigid nexus 
linking one stage in the process with another in that relation- 
ship which we call cause and effect This conception of causa- 
tion IS, in fact, the basal element in the broader conception 
of evolution 

If, now, we suppose that causal connection is only a natural 
nexus among phenomena, then it cannot mean anything more 
than "a regular succession of the past — a sequence merely de 
facto ” But this mere sequence is by no means all that causal 
ooniiection means for the evolutionist, in addition, it means a 
"necessary and irreversible succession, a sequence inevitable for- 
ever ” And the important question v Inch confronts the philos- 
opher is: Whence comes this necessity in the succession of phe- 
nomena? It certainly docs not arise from the facts with which 
experimental observations acquaint us, since such observations, 
however extended, deal only with particular items in the suc- 
cession, and necessity is no particular item It is, rather, a gen- 
eralization and springs only from “the organic action of mind 
itself”; it is ‘‘added m to the facts by the generalising mind ” 
The basal element in the conception of evolution, then, is 
grounded in mind, it issues from mind alone 
Thus there is embedded in the conception of evolution, and 
intrinsic to it, a factor of “logical unity” which is not, and 
cannot be, based on any mere dc facto sequence of phenomena, 
but IS derived from “the organic or a priori activity of thought.” 
This IS the only sort of unity which is findable m the evolu- 
tionary senes, and it is the only sort of unity which could pos- 
sibly characterize the scries It alone could function among the 
obvious discontinuities of evolutionary phenomena ® and intro- 


“Such discontinuities are the apparent ‘breaks’ or ‘jumps’ between the 
inorgamc and the organic and between the merely orgamc and the psy- 
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duce that element of necessity apart from which evolution could 
in no intelligible sense be called a universal law. “The bond of 
kindred uniting all these beings and orders of being, so con- 
trasted and divergent, so incapable of any merely natural or 
physical generation one from the other, is the inner harmony 
between the lawful members in a single intelligible Plan, issuing 
from one and the same intelligent nature In short, the only 
cosmic genesis, the only genesis that brings forth alike from 
cosmic vapour to star, from star to planetary system, from 
mineral to plant, from plant to animal, from the physiological 
to the psycliic, is the genesis that constitutes the life of logic — 
the genesis of one concejition from another ronception by virtue 
of the membership of both in a system of conceptions organised 
by an all-cmbracing Idea This all-dctcrnimmg Idea can be 
nothing other than the organic form intrinsic in the self-active 
mind, whose spontaneous life of consciousness creatively utters 
itself in a whole of conceptions, logically serial, forming a proces- 
sion through gradations of approach, ever nearer and nearer, to 
the Idea that begets them each and all. By this it becomes plain 
that the theme of evolution, if it is to be indeed cosmic and 
reign in all iihenomena, must have all its previous elements — 
succession, contiguity, causal connexion, generation (mechanical, 
chemical, physiological, and psychic) — translated upward in this 
logical genesis ” ^ 

(b) Hereupon it becomes also plain that evolution, as ap- 
plicable on the cosmic scale, is essentially a teleological concept. 
For the analysis already followed shows that the ultimate and 
only authentic meaning of causality is to be construed in terms 
of ‘final cause’ — “the causality that creates and incessantly re- 
creates in the light of its own Idea, and by the attraction of 
it as an ideal originating in the self-consciousness purely.” 
Causality is precisely the causality of sclf-consciousncss Apart 
from self-consciousness there is, strictly speaking, no causality 
but only transmission Taken by itself alone and in abstraction 
from consciousness, nature is “only a passive transmitter ” But 
chical forms It is these discontinuities that mark the ‘limits’ of evolution, 
which, Howison thinks, remain insurmountable so long as evolution is 
natuiahstically conceived 
t Limits oj Evolution, pp 37-38 
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this is not the nature with which the evolutionist is concerned; 
the nature of his conception is that which the conception of 
evolution scientifically describes, and this nature in last analysis 
has its genesis in intelligence “Thus Teleology, or the Reign of 
Final Cause, the reign of ideality, is not only an element in the 
notion Evolution, but is the very vital cord in the notion.” 

Our general conclusion may now be gathered together and 
summarily set down We have demonstrated “that evolution not 
only is a fact, and a fact of cosmic extent, but is a necessary 
law a pnon over Nature But we learn at the same time, and 
upon the same evidence, that it cannot in any wise affect the 
a priori self-consciousness, which is the essential being and true 
person of the mind, much less can it originate this On the 
contrary, w’e have seen it is in this a pnon consciousness that 
the law of evolution has its source and its warrant ” ® 

(c) Since the conception of evolution is only a striking ex- 
ample of scientific categories in general and of the process of 
inference by which they are attained, and since its basal clement 
— namely, the conception of causation — is foundational to sci- 
entific knowledge, wc may generalize the principle disclosed by 
its analysis The logic of science itself, wc may say, finds “its 
source and its warrant” in a pnon self-consciousness All neces- 
sity among phenomena springs from the organic action of mind, 
IS a ‘logical unity’ which issues only from intelligent nature; 
and the logic of science is bottomed on this necessity The world 
of science, then, we may hold is founded in a pnon consciousness. 

But we may, and must, go farther Not merely the world of 
science, as a phenomenal order, is founded in a pnon conscious- 
ness; so also IS the world of reality Either things-as-thcy-are 
conform to our a pnon conceptions, or they must be identified 
with things-m-themsclves, wholly independent of our a pnori 
conceptions. In the latter case, however, things-as-they-are re- 
main entirely unintelligible to us, and even the assertion that 
they exist involves a contradiction We are therefore driven to 
accept the first alternative. But, accepting this alternative, we 
ground things-as-they-are in a pnon consciousness. The logic 
of this becomes clear when once the nature of apriority, which 
* Limits oj Evolution, pp. 39-41. 
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underlies all generalization, is adequately apprehended “To say 
that a notion is a priori is to say that its being a spontaneous 
thought of ours exhausts its existence completely ; that the entire 
being of it is in a native energy of our consciousness, and that 
this elemental discharge from consciousness is the whole meaning 
of the corresponding name For instance, our pure thoughts cor- 
responding to the words space, time, cause, are upon the a priori 
theory exactly and utterly what Space, Time, and Cause re- 
spectively are Anything short of this view would render apri- 
ority null For if there were anything extra mentem to which, 
even possibly, the a pnon elements corresponded, we could never 
then be certain that they originated m our consciousness at all 
— we should remain in a quandar 5 ’ as to whether they did or did 
not Yet from our consciousness they must originate if they are 
to have that absolute universality, and that necessity of appli- 
cation to their objects, with which we incontestably think them. 
. To make the thing-in-itself a genuine form a pnon is there- 
fore to exclude its existence in any other sense But this annuls 
the desired phenomenahstic conjecture of its perhaps absolute 
existence, we have committed ourselves irretrievably to the judg- 
ment There are no things-m-themselves ” We must be serious 
with the doctrine of apriority, then, or the generalizations ot 
science lose their universality and necessity But, taking the 
doctrine seriously, we are compelled to deny the existence of 
thmgs-in-themselves ; for the doctrine, carried to its completion, 
involves the conclusion that “the cognition belonging to each 
mind IS the indispensable condition of the existence of reality ” ® 
(d) Another point m the preceding analysis should be care- 
fully noted, and it carries us another step forward m our argu- 
ment It IS this The a pnon consciousness m which the induc- 
tive logic of science and reality find their ground is, m the first 
instance at least, that of finite beings There arc indeed other 
issues involved, and these must be faced below Meanwhile, we 
are to note that the immediate requirements of our analysis 
“point us, first and unavoidably, to the intelligence immanent m 
the field of evolution, the intelligence of man and his conscious 
companions on the great scene of Nature, and, at closest hand 
^Ibid, pp. 163-164, 170 The italics are in the text 
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of all, — first of all, — to the typical intelligence of man simply. 
The whole question, so far as anything more than conjectural 
evidence is concerned, is man’s question' he is the witness to 
himself for evolution, in his consciousness, directly, and only 
there, does the demand arise for an explanation of it; in himself 
he comes upon the nature of mind as directly causal of the 
form in Nature . 

Herewith we arc committed to the important conclusion that 
the finite individual is mdefcasibly real, and not merely a 
phenomenal appearance of some deeper reality Since the finite 
individual is the proximate form of that a priori consciousness 
which IS the “source and warrant” of all scientific generalization, 
the conclusion is inescapable that the reality of the finite indi- 
vidual must first of all be explicitly admitted. The mind of man 
IS not a mere phenomenon, like objects in space and time, it “is 
transccndcntally different from these, and noumenal ” 

This basal truth is denied alike by evolutionary naturalism 
and monistic idealism “In neither view is a pnon consciousness 
admitted m the individual person as individual, nor m the human 
mind at all, as specifically human ” The former undertakes to 
explain consciousness as a natural product of the process of 
evolution, while the latter throws a pnon consciousness into 
God or the Absolute, “to be thence gradually imparted to minds 
as they are slowly created by the process of jisychic evolution ” “ 
But neither view can stand. The naturalistic evolutionist is 
guilty of the absurdity of trying to exjilain exclusively in terms 
of the evolutionary iiroccss, as a causal result of it, that which 
is logically prerequisite not only to its conception but also to 
its very existence And the monistic idealist fails to note that 
“the proper interpretation of a pnon consciousness, at the junc- 
ture where it is established, is at most, and at next hand, as a 
human, not a divine, original consciousness, and, indeed, as a 
consciousness interior to the individual mind.” 

Limits of Evolution, p 42 

Ihuf , pp 44-45 Cf Green’s \iew to the effect that finite consciousness 
IS a ‘reproduction’ in time of the ‘eternal consciousness’ m nature 

Ibid , p 45 The conclusion here stated and the general line of argu- 
ment leading up to it are well summarized by the author m a later essay 
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(e) But we must go beyond this. To say that “the cognition 
belonging to each mind is the indispensable condition of reality” 
is not equivalent to saying, and must not be interpreted as 
equivalent to saying, that it is the sole and sufficient condition. 
In point of fact, it is not so. For, as we may now assure our- 
selves, the sufficient condition of reality is nothing short of 
the “consensus of the whole system of minds, including the 
Supreme Mind, or God.” What are the grounds of this assurance? 

As a first step in answer to this question we may pause to 
make explicit a very important implication of the position al- 
ready reached concerning the noumenal nature of the finite indi- 
vidual — the implication, namely, of immortality and personal 
freedom. The doctrine of apriority, as we have seen, means that 
the spontaneous forms of consciousness are foundational to real- 
ity Now what wc call the soul is simply “the system of our 
several elements of consciousness a prion ” And hence it directly 
follows that the soul is foundational to reality, is therefore itself 
real or, in other words, is immortal “The objector who would 
open the eternal permanence of the soul to doubt, then, must 
assail the proofs of a pnon knowledge; for so long as these 
remain free from suspicion, there can be no real question as 
to what they finally imply The concomitance of our two streams 
of experience, the timed stream and the spaced stream, raised 
from a merely historical into a necessary concomitance by the 

on “The Right Relation of Reason to Religion”- “Every art of induction, 
every case of generalisation, — that is to say, of prophetic universahsation 
from the relatively few single cases that constitute its observed foundation, 
— ^is a direct appeal from the limitations of obsenation to the essential 
and all-pervading rationality of things However far the finite results of 
induction may fall short of assuring us of this pervading rationality, the 
secret of the inductive method is our unreserved committal to its reality 
But there can be no ground for such a universal rationality in facts them- 
selves, as they are simply and histoncally presented, our first strict state- 
ment about it must be, that it is a pure addition to the facts, made by 
the spontaneous instinct of our minds . . . The latent logic of the method 
of induction therefore leads us, first of all and directly, not to the existence 
of a personal God, nor even to that of the impersonal God, immanent 
m Nature, to which the evolutional pantheist concludes, but, on the con- 
trary, to a rational nature everywhere present and regulative, and only 
to a person or persons as these are necessarily presupposed m such a 
nature Nor does taking the next step of passing to these persons bring 
us to God, but only, at nearest hand, to men ” Ubid., pp. 274-276. The 
itahcs are all m the original text ) 
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argument that refers it to the active unity of each soul as its 
ground, becomes the steadfast sign and visible pledge of the 
imperishable self-resource of the individual spirit.” And with 
this we have also aflBrmed the freedom of the finite individual 
For when we speak of a mind as free, all we can mean is that 
it is “independently self-active, self-moved from within”, and 
this IS only another way of saying that it is underived, self- 
Bubsistent, or eternal The proof of immortality is also the proof 
of freedom ” 

But what arc the implications of freedom? Under what con- 
ditions IS the finite individual genuinely free? The answer lies 
near, and with it we reach the goal of our quest 

In the first place, freedom implies that the individual is self- 
defining, its nature is essentially its own, underived ab extra. 
In other words, the free spirit is “intrinsically individual.” But, 
in the second place, the free spirit is also intrinsically universal. 
Self-definition involves difference, “and difference, again, implies 
contrast, and so referenre to others” The free spirit thus is of 
a dual nature; it is indcfcasibly itself, but it is also and neces- 
sarily related to other sjnrits. Precisely because it is itself, it 
stands m this necessary relation to others “In this fact we have 
reached the essential form of every sjurit or person — ^the organic 
union of the particular with the universal, of its private self- 
activity m the recognition of itself wuth its public activity in the 
recognition of all others That is, self-consciousness is in the last 
resort a conscience, or the union of each spirit’s self-recognition 
with the recognition of all ” The very nature of the self is 
bound up with the existence of other selves “. . the very 
deepest principle of our conscious lives” is “the consciousness of 
our relation to other minds ” 

The view here stated may be oriented historically and also 
clarified by a brief statement of the basal modification of the 
Kantian view which it implies The conclusion at which we have 
arrived means in principle a denial of Kant's sharp separation 
between the theoretical and the practical consciousnesses In op- 
position to that dualism, the present thesis is that the practical or 

Limits of Evolution, pp 298, 308, 328, 329. 

1* Ibid , p 353. 
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moral consciouBness is foundational within the theoretical in the 
sense that the latter, when sounded by analysis, is seen to rest 
on the former. The logical roots of every mind’s nature are 
exactly this recognition of itself through its recognition of others, 
and the recognition of others m this very act of recognizing itself. 
Hence, the moral life is not only primordial in the nature of 
mind, but what we call moral consciousness — as if thereby we 
would divide it permanently from the remainder of conscious- 
ness, and count this remainder mere knowledge or mere aesthetic 
discernment as the case may be — turns out in fact to be the 
primary logical ground of all other possible consciousness 

Thus the conception of a society of minds is logically involved 
in the individual mind, is, indeed, foundational within the organic 
unity of individual mind Hence it is foundational to the source 
whence springs, in the first instance, the rationality of things 
upon which the logic of induction rests “What we reach, then, 
as the all but direct implication of induction, is the reality of a 
universal rational society ” 

With the recognition of the reality of such a rational society 
we are brought to a position from which the necessity of admit- 
ting the reality of a personal God is readily seen For such a 
societj' IS a community of free individuals; and the freedom of 
each member of the community implies the actualization, in the 
form of a supremely free Self, of the common nature within 
which the freedom of each member of the society participates. 
In other words a nature common to all members of the society 
is the logical ground of the freedom of each member, and if the 
freedom of each is real, this common nature is also real But this 
common nature must be self-conscious intelligence, the ideal 
Type to which all finite intelligences approximate and with refer- 
ence to which all finite intelligences are defined. Thus each mem- 
ber of the society “in the very act of defining his own reality, 
defines and posits God as real — as the one Unchangeable Ideal 

Cf Ibid , pp 308 ff Note “This primal consciousness of our relation to 
others is the real secret of our belief in noumcna, and contains their only 
true meaning, and it supplies the element which carelessly and wrongly 
united with Space and Time gi\es rise to a sensuous misinterpretation of 
things-in-themseh es” (p 167) 

p 276, Howison’s italics 
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who is the indispensable standard upon which the reality of each 
is measured. The price at which alone his reality as self-defining 
can be had is the self-defining reality of God If he is real, then 
God is real , if God is not real, then neither can he be real ” 
Thus we have reached our journey’s end. We set out to define 
the nature of the real world within which we find ourselves, and 
we have arrived at the conception of the “City of God” as the 
full form of that definition There are two characteristics of this 
City which we should note in conclusion The first characteristic 
is that it IS a City of free citizens, each self-subsistent, though 
not self-contained, and all in mutually free relationship with the 
realized common Ideal, a personal God, who also is perfectly free 
and self-subsistent and exists, not as an all-encompassmg and 
all-devouring Absolute, but only as pnmus inter pares The sec- 
ond characteristic of the City is that it has foundations which 
are in no danger of being undermined by the sapping processes 
of skepticism or agnosticism standing on scientific results; for 
these foundations rest, not upon the results of science, but upon 
its very method 

jAmtta oj Evolution, p 355 Howisoa’s italics. 



Chapter XIII 

BORDEN PARKER BOWNE (1847-1910) 

Like Creighton and Howison, Borden Parker Bowne was very 
influential as a teacher of philosophy. During the period of his 
professorship in Boston University, from 1876 until his death, 
many students who later became teachers of philosophy or allied 
subjects came under his tutelage and carried away a deep im- 
pression of both the man and his vision And his influence ex- 
tended far beyond his classroom His voice was potent in the 
councils of his own religious communion, and his writings had 
considerable effect on leaders in other religious creeds. Among 
technical philosophers other than his own students, however, 
Bowne’s influence has been quite limited ; he is seldom quoted or 
referred to in philosophical debates One may venture the guess 
that this neglect is tlie result of a tacit assumption that Bowne 
is primanly a theologian and not strictly a philosopher at all — 
an assumption which finds partial justification at least in 
Bownc’s not infrequent impatience with views opposed to his 
own and his rather obAuous preoccupation with vivid and fixed 
religious convictions which often seem to color, if not to warp, 
his consideration of technical philosophical issues But, whatever 
the explanation, this neglect is not warranted Despite his limi- 
tations of style and his apparent dogmatism, Bowne dealt with 
most of the issues with which philosophers are wont to concern 
themselves; and he offered a definite metaphysical view sup- 
ported by reasoned considerations which, whatever in the end 
one may think of them, are at least debatable. 

To his particular type of idealism Bowne preferred to apply 
the label of ‘personalism ’ His basal view' is little different from 
that of Howison His argument in support of it is essentially the 
same, but in a more detailed form and with a difference which in 
some more or less important respects supplements Howison’s 
formulation and fixes attention specifically upon considerations 
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not specially emphasized by the California philosopher This dif- 
ference is sufficiently significant to warrant in the present survey 
a separate chapter devoted to a summary of Bowne’s position.^ 

1. The Method 

“The question, What is reality? can only be answered by tell- 
ing how we must think about reality ” This is Bowne’s statement 
of his basal assumjition — an assumption which, in his opinion, is 
sufficiently guaranteed by the consideration that any alternative 
is intolerable He does not mean to assert here, however, that 
there is any sort of ‘correspondence’ between thought and reality 
— certainly not “in the sense that we can first know things by 
themselves, and then form conceptions of the things already 
known, and finally compare the things and the conceptions in 
order to note their correspondence ” What is intended is, rather, 
that peculiar relation between thought and things which is dis- 
closed by the validity of our thoughts about things “The valid- 
ity IS the only correspondence, and tins can be determined only 
by the self-evidence or necessity with which the conception im- 
poses itself on the mind ” * 

The starting point in the process of determining the nature of 
the real, that is, of discovering how we must think about reality, 
IS, of course, experience. We take the data w hich experience pre- 
sents to us, and on the basis of these data wc seek to determine 
w'hat thoughts are necessary, such thoughts, we then say, are 
valid of things and consequently arc revelatory of the nature of 
reality. There is, in the process, no question of telling how’ things 
come to be, the whole process is directed simply towards under- 

1 The arRument as here .summarized is taken from the revised edition of 
Bowne’s Melaphybics (1898), fiist edition (1882) The same aigument in a 
moic popular dross is presented in his Poxojialism (1908)— the N W 
Harris Lectures, dehveied at Northwestern University in 1907 Bowne’s 
other important philosophical works are The Philosophy of Theism 
(1887), and I'he Theory of Thouqht and Knowledge (1897) 

For a .sj'mpathetic account of Bowne by a former pupil, the reader 
should consult the article, “Personalism and the Influence of Bowne,” by 
£ S Brightman, read at a session of the Sixth International Congiess of 
Philosophy, Harvard University, 1926, and published in the Proceedings 
(pp 161-167) of that society 

^Metaphysics, p 3 Cf Theory of Thought and Knowledge, especially 
Part I, Chapters I-III, and Part II, Chapters I-II 
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standing the data experience presents. We take the data as pre- 
sented, and we introduce into them what modifications are neces- 
sary to make our conceptions adequate and harmonious, the 
justification of the modifications is within the subject-matter 
with which we are dealing Our method, thus, is critical ; it is the 
method of critical experience. And it is based on the faith that 
what in the end enlightened experience compels us to think about 
reality must be accepted as our only answer to the question' 
What is reality? 

The same view of the method of philosophy may, indeed, be 
expressed in terms of the familiar distinction between appear- 
ances and reality These terms arc notoriously ambiguous, how- 
ever, and if this phraseology is to be used, the terms should be 
carefully defined It is at times supposed that appearance is mere 
illusion and that reality is an unknowable something that stands 
behind this illusory appearance But this is a gross mistake, and 
it should be corrected The true relation between appearance and 
reality is not that of opposition and exclusion, as if what 'ap- 
pears’ could not also be real Appearance is also in its own way 
reality The difference between the two can only mean that what 
we call the real is ‘‘the ontological and causal ground of the ap- 
paient ” So the antithesis is not between the apparent and the 
real, as if the apparent were wholly unreal or a mere phantasm 
The antithesis is rather between two sorts of reality — ^namely, 
phenomenal reality and ontological or causal reality It is quite 
important for the further argument that these two senses of the 
real be kejit distinct, and that both be sharply distinguished 
from mere illusion and sheer error. 

On the basis of this distinction we may say that the task of 
metaph^'sics is to pass from appearance to reality — ^that is, it 
“may be conceived as an attempt by a study of phenomenal 
reality to pass to a consistent and adequate conception of the 
causal reality ” Phenomenal reality (those elements of experi- 
ence given in sense-mtuition) furnishes the grounds of our infer- 
ences , ontological or causal reality (those elements of experience 
given in thought) is the outcome of the adequate completion of 
these inferences. "When we study the former we find ourselves 
unable to rest in it as final; and thus we are compelled to pasi 
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behind the intuitions of sense to the unpicturable constructions 
of thought.” • 

It must be explicitly borne m mind from the beginning, how- 
ever, that mere forms of thought have m themselves no guar- 
antee that there is a reality corresponding to them ; real thoughts 
must have a filling from concrete experience. Thoughts “have 
application only as we find some concrete experience which illus- 
trates them Otherwise they arc abstractions without any real 
content, or they arc formal principles which float in the air until 
some concrete experience tells us what their actual meaning is.” * 
This IS a basal principle which is involved m the logic of any 
sane metaphysics, and must be borne in mind throughout What 
is genuinely thinkable must be a “clear notion,” and every clear 
notion must be translatable into terms of concrete experience. 

Passing, then, from phenomenal reality to ontological or causal 
reality, carefully assuring ourselves meanwhile that all our 
thoughts are genuinely thinkable in terms of concrete experience, 
we may be assured that we have attained a true insight into the 
nature of ontological or causal reality What are the steps in this 
passage? What is the adequate interpretation of phenomenal 
reality with which noumcnal or causal reality is to be identified? 
These are the questions before us 

2 Being as Active 

Since things exist or have being, the first step in our interpre- 
tation of phenomenal reality must be to inquire what, precisely 
stated, the notion of ‘being’ is to mean for us. We must ask: 
What is that mark or characteristic common to all things which 
exist or have being and absent from non-existent things or things 
which do not have being? 

It may at first sight appear that mere ‘given-ncss’ in phe- 
nomenal experience is the essential characteristic of being. But 
this IS clearly untenable, since it involves the conclusion that 
what is not thus given does not exist, and this conclusion is con- 
trary both to common sense and to reflection Some things (like 
pleasures and pains) have being m this sense, but there are other 

® Metaphysics, p 9 

* Personalism, pp 177-178, cf the whole of Lecture II 
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things (like material objects) which exist even when not given 
in experience Wherein lies their existence or being? 

The only answer to this question seems to be that the being of 
such things consists in some power of action inherent in them. 
“Things, when not perceived, are still said to exist, because of 
the belief that, though not perceived, they are in interaction with 
one another, mutually determining and determined ” “ Power of 
action, then, must be taken as the distinctive mark of being. 
This view alone will save us from becoming followers of Berke- 
ley The same conclusion is forced upon us by the consideration 
that the notion of being is precisely the notion which we posit 
as the explanation of all phenomenal reality, and that the only 
“clear notion” of being which will perform this logical function 
is that of an agent which is causal and active There is no possi- 
bility of remaining by the empty notion of pure being; we must 
pass on to ask concerning the significance of the notion when 
translated into terms of concrete experience And hereupon we 
see quite clearly that “the notion vanishes altogether, unless it 
take up into itself the thought of definiteness and the thought of 
causality Only the definite and only the active can be viewed as 
ontologically real ” “ Being, therefore, as ontologically real, must 
be definite and active — that is, must be “a definite causal agent ” 

Several difficulties seem to lie in the way of accepting this 
conception of being, and a consideration of these may serve to 
clarify the ground on which the conception rests In the end wc 
shall find that all these supposed difficulties result from a failure 
to distinguish between phenomenal and ontological reality. 

The first of these arises from the assumption that there are 
many objects in experience w'hich are undeniably real and also 
undeniably inert and active — namely, physical objects But this 
assumption is unfounded The mactmty of such objects is ap- 
parent only, as indeed the science of physics itself teaches us; 
conceptually, cvcr>'thing here stands in the most complex rela- 
tions of interaction with everything else Nor is this view con- 
tradicted by the law of inertia of matter, which says only that a 
material element does not have spontaneity with reference to its 

^Metaphysics, p 16. 

•/6ui,p 17 
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own space-relations, and not that a material element is ulti- 
mately or ontologically static and inert Wherever one looks in 
the world of matter, if one looks beyond its phenomenal reality, 
one finds nothing in conflict with the conception that ontolog- 
ically material being is active and causal There is here, then, 
nothing which contradicts our conception of being 

Another supposed difficulty is at first glance more serious, but 
little reflection is required to remove it When we say that all 
being is active, it may be supposed that we have given no 
definition of being itself but have only indicated a characteristic 
which being per ,ie must have, and hereupon w^e are apparently 
confronted with a distinction betw'een being per se and the power 
or activity which somehow attaches to it It is indeed true that 
being per se and the pow'er wdiich belongs to it can be detached 
in abstract thought But they cannot be detached in reality, nor 
can a clear notion of their detachment be formed If one at- 
tempts to think their separation concretely, one is at once caught 
in the clutches of insoluble contradictions For what is the rela- 
tion between them, if in fact they are separate? 

To this question there is no clear answ'er To say that power 
‘inheres’ in being is meaningless Being per se as distinct from 
power does not account for power, any more than the abstract 
notion of a triangle accounts for its several sides and angles The 
plain truth is that the distinction here is merely a logical one 
and has no ontological significance Ontologically considered, 
being is in activity as the triangle is in its sides and angles 

The same point is clear, if we approach the matter from the 
side of power alone Power per se is only an abstraction and can- 
not inhere in anything, just as being per se is an abstraction and 
cannot include anything The separation between being and 
power is a logical distinction only, and cannot be accepted as of 
ontological significance There is no core of being which has 
power, for the notion ‘core of being' is not a “clear notion ’’ The 
being of things is in their activity, and not in any ‘lump of being’ 
in them. 

Such objections as these, then, may be set aside as merely 
thoughtless assumptions which further thought, based on a clear 
grasp of the distinction between phenomenal and ontological 
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reality and of their peculiar relation to each other, speedily 
clears away. “Phenomenal reality is revealed in the contents of 
sense-intuition; but ontological reality can be grasped only by 
the unpicturable notions of the understanding. Its nature is a 
problem for thought, not for sense. We must rise from the world 
of lumps into a world of energy ” ’’ And, having so risen, we are 
face to face with the ontological notion of being. 

3 The Nature op a Thing 

Even so, however, our interpretation of being is by no means 
complete Thus far we have determined the nature of things in 
so far as they can be said to have being or to exist But we have 
not distinguished them from one another as indiMdual things. 
We must now inquire into the essence of things as peculiar and 
individual 

The conclusion here is indeed not far to seek; it follows 
directly from that already attained We have «een that whatever 
truly exists must be viewed as active, and that activity consti- 
tutes the nature of being Differences among the natures of indi- 
vidual things must, therefore, be defined as differences in the 
form or kind of activity "It is in this law that the definiteness 
of a thing is to be found, and it is under this general form of a 
law determining the form and sequence of activity that we must 
think of the nature of the thing.” ® 

In opposition to the view here advanced, it has at times been 
supposed that the nature of things is to be defined in terms of 
sense-qualities But this supposition is entirely without founda- 
tion and involves us in all sorts of logical difficulties The notion 
of a nature applies to all things, but sense-qualities belong only 
to sense-objects Furthermore, sense-qualities disclose, not what 
the sense-objects really are, but only how they affect us Again, 
things are always in interaction with one another, and this inter- 

’’ Metaphysics, p 28 The question may be raised whether the position 
here stated is quite in harmony with the thesis above defended that 
thoughts “have application only as we find some concrete experience which 
illustrates them” {supra, p 318) Bowne vacillates between these two views 
of thought, and he seems not to be quite clear between them To what 
extent the vacillation leads him into inconsistencies is an mterestmg prob- 
lem for the student of his system. 

® Ibid , p 30 
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action is also an expression of their natures; but the interaction 
itself IS neither a sense-quality nor an aggregation of sense- 
qualities. Finally, the same thing is found to have different 
sense-qualities which are incommensurable among themselves. 
If, for instance, one special sense-quality (color, for example) is 
supposed to define the nature of a thing, then other incommen- 
surable sense-qualities do not, even though they somehow belong 
to the thing This we must accejit unless we are to fall into the 
absurdity of holding that a given thing has as many natures as 
it has sense-qualities and thereby deny the unity of the thing 
For these reasons, then, the identification of the nature of a 
thing with a sense-quality must be given up , in the end, such a 
view even denies that the thing has a nature 
The impossibility of finding the nature of a thing in its sense- 
qualities has led to the attempt to find it in some ‘essence’ behind 
the qualities. From this attempt two quite different views of the 
nature of the thing have resulted One of these is that the 
essence or nature of the thing is itself without quality of any 
kind, the other is tliat it has qualities, but that these are un- 
known The first of these views may be set aside at once as 
worthless, since it identifies the nature of the thing with the 
notion of being per sc which wx have already been forced to 
discard The second view however, has not as yet been consid- 
ered in principle and deserves special comment here 
It is clear that there is a peculiar logical difficulty involved in 
the statement that the nature of a thing is in qualities which are 
unknown ; for the statement seems to assert both that the nature 
of a thing IS known and that it is not known Even if this logical 
consideration be left aside and the thesis allowed to stand as not 
self-contradictory, it may readily be shown to be a thesis in 
which thought cannot re.st Change is a characteristic of things, 
but not of qualities; we say that things change their color, for 
example, but never that one color changes into another If, then, 
the nature of a thing is a quality — ^whether known or unknown 
makes no difference to the point — ^the thing could not possibly 
change , it would remain always simple and unchangeable Hence 
the dilemma Either the nature of a thing is not a quality, or 
the thing cannot change But there seems to be no possibility of 
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denying that things actually do change. Consequently, the view 
that the nature of the thing is a quality, known or unknown, 
must be denied. If the quality is said to be unknown, the view is 
not thereby made more tenable but is only complicated by a fur- 
ther diflBculty. “On these two accounts, therefore — (1) the un- 
changeability of qualities, and (2) the necessary changeability 
of things — we deny that any simple quality or combination of 
qualities can ever represent the nature of a thing ” ® 

So we are apparently justified in reaffirming our original 
thesis that the nature of a thing is “that law or principle which 
determines the form and character of its activity ” But, lest 
this thesis itself land us in the difficulties attaching to the notion 
of being -per &e, it must be guarded against misunderstanding 
It does not intend to draw any distinction between the nature 
of the thing and the law of its activity, on the contrary, it 
affirms their identity in the thing “The definite thing is the only 
reality, and the distinction of thing and law is m our thought. 
Being without law is nothing; and law without being is also 
nothing ” 

Our general conclusion thus far, then, is this: “Being in dis- 
tinction from non-bcing finds its mark in causalitj' Things find 
the definiteness which they must have in order to exist at all 
m the law of this causality Differing things find the ground of 
their difference in the different laws of the re.spcctive causalities 
To know this law to know the thing in itself, or in its inmost 
essence ” “ From this we may go forward by inquiring into 
the significance of the fact that the thing appears to be per- 
manent in the midst of change Can this element of permanence 
be retained m being, and, if so, how? 

4 Permanence as Personal 

It is no solution of this problem to hold that the thing itself 
is changeless, while its qualities change On the one hand, sucli 
a view IS logically untenable since the hypothesis of a change- 
less thing would be useless to meet the situation, even granting 

® Metaphysics, p 38 
^oibid, pp 41-42 
Ibid , p 43. 
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that such a changeless thing exists, it could not be the ground 
of its changing qualities. In point of fact, on the other hand, 
this view is not at all different from the view that the nature of 
things lies in a core of being — a view from which our previous 
discussion has already driven us. The nature of the thing, we 
have learned, must lie in its special activity; and this excludes 
any view which would account for the permanence of the thing 
by appealing to some static identity which lies back of the 
thing’s changing qualities as their ground 

The true answer to our question is suggested by a considera- 
tion of what IS involved in our knowledge of change. “The knowl- 
edge of change depends on some fixed factor, which, by its 
permanence, reveals the change as change ” Thus, if all things 
(including the thinking subject) were in mere flux, there could 
be no knowledge of change, the theory that all things are in 
flux w’ould itself then be impossible To make the theory in- 
telligible, we must have at least an abiding and permanent 
knower. A permanent subject, therefore, is necessary in the 
knowledge of change, and such a permanent subject we con- 
sciously experience in ourselves And from this w’e may go on 
to the conclusion that a permanent subject is necessary to 
bring the changing qualities of a thing into unity For a per- 
manent thing is entirely unintelligible unless “its successive 
phases shall admit of being gathered up into a law-giving ex- 
pression which shall express for thought the nature of the 
thing ” No mere idea of the thing, however, can serve as such 
“a law-giving expression”; the idea as such is timeless and 
has in it no succession, whereas this law-giving expression must 
include within itself the whole series of the thing’s changing 
states and must bring the members of the series into unity The 
idea of the thing must, therefore, be eonceived as being realized 
successively, if it is to be identified w'ith such a law-giving 
expression “And to complete the thought, w'e are thrown back 
upon the conception of an underlying intelligence which is at 
once the seat of the idea and the source of the realizing 
energy.” 

Thus we are driven to seek for a solution of the problem of 
Metaphysics, pp 60, 61, 62 
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permanence in change on the personal plane. So long as we 
remain on the impersonal plane and think of thmgs as mere 
material elements, the problem is an insoluble puzzle. Here 
change is mere change without permanence (a Heraclitic flux), 
and permanence is mere permanence or bare identity without 
difference (the Eleatic ‘being’) If we put the problem on the 
personal plane, however, it is readily solved , for in self-conscious 
spirit we find concrete union of change and permanence — 
permanence through change, and change in permanence “If, 
then, the idea of being must include permanence as well as 
activity, we must say that only the personal truly is. All else 
is flow and process. ... As abstract principles, change and 
identity are in mutual contradiction, and they remain so until 
they are carried up to the plane of conscious thought, and are 
interpreted not as abstract conceptions, but as concrete mani- 
festations of the living intelligence which is the source and 
reconciliation of both ” 

5 Efficient Cattsality 

The thesis here arrived at receives its final justification in a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the meaning of causality The nature 
of a thing, we have already seen, lies in the law of causality 
which determines its activity If, then, we can discover what this 
law concretely means, we shall thereby attain insight into the 
nature of the thing and, so, into the nature of being This 
analysis, too, will lead us to the thesis that “only the personal 
truly is”; for in the end volitional causality is the only concep- 
tion of ontological causality in which we can rest. 

As an indispensable preliminary to any senous discussion of 
the conception of causality, an insidious ambiguity must be 
cleared away. Causality may have either one of two quite 
different meanings, and it is essential for clear thinking about 
the problem that these two meanings be kept distinct. On the 
one hand, causality may refer to a group of conditions together 
with an, event which arises when the conditions are fulfilled; 
the total group of conditions is the cause, and the event follow- 
ing upon them is the effect. This sort of causality we may call 
pp 66, 67. 
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“causality in the inductive sense.” On the other hand, however, 
causality may mean productive efficiency or dynamic determina- 
tion; in this sense of the term, a cause is the determinative 
ground of events In this meaning causality may be called 
metaphysical, as distinguished from the other which is pheno- 
menal. 

Causality in the inductive sense is very important practically; 
indeed, the chief part of practical wisdom lies in knowledge of 
it. But this type of causality is not here under consideration. 
Our exclusive interest in this discussion is in metaphysical 
causality The question before us is. What is the nature of 
causality m the sense in which causality is the efficient and 
determining ground of events? 

It IS sometimes supposed that such causality may be ade- 
quately conceived as a system of independent material things 
endowed with forces whereby they mutually determine one 
another through interaction In this supposition two notions are 
of basal importance, namely 'system’ and ‘interaction’; and 
in examining the claims of the supposition these notions call 
for analysis 

In order that any sj^stem whatever should exist for thought 
the members of the system must admit of being brought into 
relations under the various categories of thought and of being 
united into a logical whole Furthermore a system which is 
intelligible must be a system of law, so that definite antecedents 
will have definite consequents, and this, in turn, demands an 
exact adjustment of all interacting members to each other Such 
are the main characteristics of a conceptual system — a system 
of thought 

Now it IS very important to note that such a system is wholly 
meaningless, because impossible, apart from a unifying mind. 
“The mind must comprise the many conceptions in the unity of 
one consciousness, must distinguish, compare, and relate them, 
and thus unite them into one systematic whole ” For a con- 
ceptual system, then, mind is foundational. 

Of course, a real causal system, whose nature we are here 
pnmarily interested in defining, is not a merely conceptual 
Metaphysics, p. 72. 
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system; it is a system of things apparently independent of 
mind Nevertheless, the immediately preceding remarks are not 
irrelevant to our inquiry. They direct attention to the supreme 
condition of the existence of any conceptual system, and raise 
the very pertinent question as to what, in the real causal sys- 
tem, is to take the place of mind in the conceptual system. 
If there is to be a causal system, something must there perform 
the function which mind performs in the conceptual system. 
Can ‘interaction’ among the things in the causal system per- 
form this function, as is sometimes supposed? What does the 
notion of such interaction involve? 

In reply to this question several considerations are relevant 
In the first place, there is no proper experience of interaction 
We do, indeed, at times speak of experiencing interaction be- 
tween mind and body, but this way of speaking is, in point of 
fact, a mistake, since what we experience are merely changes 
(mental or physical) and not any connections between them. 
Interaction, then, is not a datum of experience, but a problem of 
thought In the second place, many traditional notions of in- 
teraction among independent beings (such as the transference 
of a state or condition by one thing to another, or a passing 
influence from one thing to another, or a play of forces between 
different things) have been advanced But none of these notions 
meet the issue Analysis discloses that all of them are concerned 
only with the phenomenal aspects of causality, and are based 
upon an inductive study of the laws of the reciprocal changes 
of things; therefore, even if true, they throw no light on the 
problem we are here concerned with They refer to inductive 
causality, and do not at all touch the problem of metaphysical 
causality In the third place, and most important of all, the 
notion of interaction among mutually independent things in- 
volves a flat contradiction, for, by definition, the independent 
must contain within itself the ground of all its determinations, 
whereas that which is in interaction with other things must 
have the ground of its determinations partly at least in the 
other things that go to make up the interacting system The two 
conceptions of ‘interaction’ and ‘mutually independent things,’ 
therefore, cannot logically be combined If things interact, they 
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necessarily constitute a system and are consequently not inde- 
pendent; if they are mutually independent things, they do not 
constitute a system and therefore cannot possibly interact. 

Thus interaction implies unity among the interacting ele- 
ments. Consequently, the very notion of interaction compels 
us to forego the attempt to conceive it as “a transitive causality 
playing between things, it is rather an immanent causality in a 
fundamental unitary being” — namely, the system within which 
the interaction falls'" But what is this “unitary being”? Can 
we say of it nothing more concrete than that it is a system? 

From what has just been said it is clear that, if there is to 
be a system, there must be some dynamic bond underlying the 
members of the system. A system cannot be defined in terms of 
its several members taken separately, it must be conceived with 
reference to some sort of basal unity. We have also seen that 
the unity of any system, in so far as system is an object of 
thought, lies in mind or intelligence In the conceptual system 
unity IS furnished by an idea which is ultimately grounded 
in intelligence All of this we have seen We must now see 
that intelligence must be posited as the ground of any real 
system. 

The reason for this conclusion is that any real system must 
be thinkable, and the only system which is thinkable, concretely 
thinkable, is that which is founded in active intelligence Sup- 
pose, for example, that we try to introduce real unity among 
things by the notion of ‘potentiality ’ This is to delude ourselves 
with the supposition that an abstract notion can furnish the 
ground of an interactive system All that potentiality means or 
can mean, when we say that the later members of a series are 
‘potential’ in the earlier, is that the members of the series are 
somehow connected in a system, it does not in the least tell 
us how they are connected, and to imagine that it does so is to 
rest satisfied wuth a purely verbal explanation. What is lacking 
is the metaphysically essential matter — namely, the ground on 
the basis of which potentiality is itself concretely thinkable. 
And this ground we find only in active intelligence 

Thus we conclude that the “unitary being” of an interactive 

^^Metaphysics, pp 80-83 
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system of real things is active intelligence. “The free and con- 
scious self is the only real unity of which we have any knowledge, 
and reflection shows that it is the only thing which can be a 
true unity. All other unities are formal, and have only a mental 
existence. But formal and real unities alike exist only for and 
through intelligence.” 

The system within which causal interaction falls, then, is a 
system founded on the unity of intelligence which is actual 
and personal, and so causality, like permanence, finds its final 
explanation on the personal plane — ^the plane, that is, of free and 
self-conscious intelligence “Living, active intelligence is the 
condition both of conceptual and of metaphysical unity Voli- 
tional causality, that is, intelligence itself in act, is the only con- 
ception of metaphysical causality in which we can rest Science 
may stud 3 ^ the laws of sequence and reciprocal change under 
the name of causation, and there is no objection, so long as we 
understand that this is not causation at all But when we come 
to proper efliciency, it is cither volitional causality or nothing ” 
The metaphj'sical categories of causality and unity, the two 
basal elements of an interactive system, simply contradict them- 
selves until they are realized in active intelligence 

6 The Wohld-Geound 

A further point remains to be emphasized The ground of 
an interactive system, we have seen, lies in intelligence, which 
IS the condition of such a system. The further point is that this 
ground must be all-inclusive In order to function as the ultimate 
ground of the system, that is, as the principle in terms of 
which the sj'stem finds its final explanation, this intelligence 
must itself be fundamental and independent, otherwise it itself 
would call for another principle with reference to which it is 
to be explained, and this to another, and so on indefinitely. The 
only way out of this infinite regress is to posit an ultimate 
ground of unity, a necessary unitary being. Thus, interactive 
systems imply an ultimate intelligence, “What we call the in- 
teraction of the many is possible only through the immanent 
action of the one fundamental reality. This being, as funda- 

“Zbtd, pp 91, 92 
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mental and independent, we call the infinite, the absolute, the 
world-ground." 

In calling it the infinite, the absolute, or the world-ground, 
however, we do not mean to separate it from the phenomenal 
order, to deny that it involves relations, or to define it as the 
stuff or raw material out of which things are made As infinite, 
it is the self-sufficient source of the finite, as absolute, it is 
without relation to an external environment which restricts and 
determines it, as the world-ground, it is “that basal causality 
by which the world is produced and maintained " In short, it is 
the “cause and reason" of everything else; whatever is true or 
rational or real in the world finds its source and explanation in 
this ultimate and independent being 

The question which here presses upon us concerning the rela- 
tion between this infinite world-ground and the finite aspects 
of the phenomenal order of things and persons may be ap- 
proached, first, from the standjioint of the finite and, secondly, 
from the standpoint of the infinite From the first point of view, 
the relation may be defined as that of determining causality 
(for the impersonal finite — the material order) or of creation 
(for the personal finite — tlie social order) From the second 
point of view, the relation may be defined as that of a plan or 
purpose These two points may be made clearer by a brief analy- 
sis of the facts involved. 

As we enter upon this analysis, it is essential that certain con- 
clusions emerging from the preceding discussion be clearly kept 
in mind They are (a) the infinite is not to be thought of as 
a passive substance, but rather as a unitary and indivisible 
intelligent agent; and (b) the finite is not to be conceived either 
as parts of the infinite or as modes of the infinite, as if the 
infinite were on the one side capable of spatial division or on 
the other capable of being modified at a point by a finite 
existent All such expressions about the infinite involve the 
confusion that the infinite is some sort of pure substance or 
core of being. 

Purging our minds of this confusion and holding to the notion 
of the infinite as the intelligent cause of the universe, we can 
Metaphysics, pp 92-93 
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see that, from the side of the finite, only two views of the rela- 
tion between the finite and the infinite are possible. We may 
view the finite “as a form of enerpsing on the part of the 
infinite, so that it has purely phenomenal existence, or we may 
view it as a substantial creation by the infinite.” The first view 
holds in fact only of the impersonal finite ; this finite exists only 
as a dependent phenomenon, or as a process of energy not its 
own With the personal finite, however, the case is different; 
its relation to the infinite can be only that of creation The 
finite is not made by the infinite out of preexisting material; 
it is posited in existence by the infinite We cannot tell how 
creation is possible, or what m detail it means, but we can 
clearly sec that, if finite persons are to be free,’® the relation of 
creature to creator is the only relation w'hich such persons can 
sustain to the infinite world-ground 

Of course, this relation implies a dependence of the finite on 
the infinite Consequently, we must say that the finite has only 
a limited and relative existence But the meaning of this must 
be clearly grasped or, once again, we may fall into serious 
error What is meant is not that the finite is merely an im- 
potent shadow of the infinite Substance, as it is in the system 
of Spinoza, for example, or in other similar pantheistic sys- 
tems. What IS meant is, rather, that the finite is not self-sufficient 
and independent in its activity. But this is not to be understood 
as excluding the possibility that the finite is possessed of a 
measure of self-direction and self-control — a possibility, indeed, 
which in ourselves is directly experienced as an actuality How 
the dependence and the independence of the finite person are 
to be reconciled is quite beyond us to fathom We only know 
that wc cannot interpret his life without admitting both On the 
side of the finite we have thinkers and doers, possessed of 
“an inalienable individuality and personality”; on the side of 
the infinite we have a thinkei and a doer, characterized by ab- 

is Freedom attaches, not to the will, but to “the knowing and feeling 
soul, and this soul determines itself not in the dark of ignorance, or in 
the indifference of emotionless and valueless life, but m the light of knowl- 
edge and with experience of life’s values” (Metaphysics, p 41.5) The im- 
portant point for the argument is that it is the ‘soul,’ not merely the ‘will,’ 
which 18 free, and that this freedom is an inalienable, even if ultimately 
an inexplicable, trait or characteristic of the soul 
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Boluteness. The fonner can be said to be related to the latter 
only as creatures are related to their creator; but this relation 
must not destroy either their dependence on, or their inde- 
pendence of, their determining source and ground. 

Some further light may be thrown on this relationship, if we 
approach it from the side of the infinite and inquire what, from 
this point of view, the relation is. So viewed, it is that of plan or 
purpose within which room is left for the freedom of finite 
persons Only in terms of such a plan or purpose is the rela- 
tion of the infinite to the finite conceivable The relation of 
creation from the side of the infinite means, thus, that the 
finite is posited as an element within a purposeful order, 
in which every finite thing — freedom apart — is what it is 
“solely and only because of the requirements of the fundamental 
plan.” 

Thus we are brought to a theistic, not a pantheistic, view of 
the world as the final conclusion of philosophical speculation 
And the general line of argument which has brought us to this 
conclusion may be summarily stated as follows “That the world- 
ground must be conceived as free and active intelligence is 
the result to which thought continually comes, whatever the 
line of investigation If we seek a tenable theory of knowledge 
we find it only as wo reach a basal intelligence If we seek to 
bind the many together in an all-embracing system, it is possible 
only in and through intelligence If we seek for unity in being 
itself we find it only in intelligence If we seek for causality and 
identity in being we find them only in intelligence If wc would 
give any account of the intelligible order and purpose-like 
products of the world, again intelligence is the only key If, 
finally, we ask for the formal conditions of reality we find 
them in intelligence The attempt to define reality itself fails 
until intelligence is introduced as its constitutive condition The 
mind can save its own categories from disappearing, can realize 
its own aims and tendencies, can truly comprehend or even 
mean anything, only as it relates everything to free intelligence 
as the source and administrator of the system.” Against this 

IB For Bowne’s detailed justification of this thesis, the reader should con- 
sult his Theory of Thought and Knowledge 
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theistic view of the world “there is properly no competing view 
whatever,” but only forms of words which, though indeed often 
“sonorous and swelling,” are “without any rational substance.” 

20 Metaphysics, pp. 111-112. 
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Chapter XIV 

ARGUMENTS AND ISSUES 

In Part I of this study the aim was to summarize the argu- 
ments for idealism advanced by thinkers who are commonly 
regarded as outstanding representatives of that type of phil- 
osophy in recent British and American thought These summaries 
were deliberately made as objective as possible, in the hope that 
each author might be permitted to speak for himself in his own 
individual manner In this second part of the study we are to 
undertake an estimate of these several formulations and to 
inquire whether, and how far, idealism as thus defended may 
stand 

The present chapter is concerned with certain preliminary 
observations which, it is hoped, will serve to clear the ground 
for the critical task ^tandmg on the preceding exposition, it will 
seek first to indica^ w hat general conclu sion is common to allj 
of the statements, t hetS^o determine the types of argument ad-| 
van ced in support of it, an^nal ly to n ote some of the more im- 
p ortant diverg en cies a mong the idealists themselves and to fix 
the underlying issues The critical evaluation of these types 
of argument and issues will be the task of the chapters following 

1 The Main Idealistic Position 

The question What is idealism?, has been frequently asked, 
but a satisfactory answer is not readily to be had. The reason 
for this should be clear from our preceding survey Even when 
taken within the limits in which this survey moves, idealism 
shows itself to be a very complicated doctrine To provide a 
general formula which applies to all of the types there surveyed 
is not easy, but it is apparently not impossible, and I wish 
briefly to indicate what such a formula s^ms to me to be. 

It IS sometimes s ajd that idealism is^at peculiar philosophi- 
cal doctrine which denies the existence of matter and aflirms 
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the reality only of mind or spi rit/W hether such a description 
of idealism is to be accepted depends upon what precisely is to 
be understood by it In a certain sense it is correct, but not in 
the sense in which it is ordinarily intended. 

The assertion that idealism denies the existence of matter does 
not apply, in its pnma facie meaning, to any of the thinkers 
whose views we have been studying, they are not idealists in that 
senseltdne and all insist that matter in som e sense ih and that 
its nature must find satisfactory explanation in any philosophy 
which demands serious consideratioiirif, however, what is meant 
is that idealism de nies, not the exis te nce of matter, but its 
^xistence out of any implicative r elationship to mind or spirit, 
then the assertion wojild apply without exception, m this sense 
they are all idealism. Again, it is not true that idealism affirms 
the reality only of mind or spirit, if this is taken to be equivalent 
to the denial of the existence of matter as distinguished from its 
absolute or independent existence This assertion is true, how- 
ever, in the sense in which it means that idealism analytically 
resolves matter into a system within which mind or spirit is 
held to be of basal logical significance. All of the thinkers we 
have studied a!re^calists in this sense 
And hereupon, we may perhaps venture to affirm, is disclosed 
the fundamental tenet of idealism — always with reference, of 
course, to the limits of the present study The real nature of 
jnatter, the tenet is, cannot in the end be adequately conceived 
Vithout reference to mind or spirit as logically basal within the 
conception I n this sense, but m this sense only, may idealism, 
as here contemplated be said to deny that matter exists or to 
aterm that all is spirit For only in this sense is the proposition 
acceptable without qualification to those representatives of 
idealism with whose views we are here exclusively concerned. 

It is, of course, true that -these representatives differ more or 
less widely among themselves both as to the nature of mind and 
as to the relationship which in the end is to be admitted between 
mind and matter. And these differences, as we shall have ample 
occasion to note, enter significantly into the structure of the 
several arguments and ^ve rise to divergent types of idealistic 
philosophy. Meanwhile, however, there does seem to be agree- 
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ment on the general doctrine that mind or spirit is foundational 
for philosophical construction, and this agreement is the point oT 


importance for our Tmmediate purpose. ‘ 

To the question: What is idealism ? our answer, then, would 
seem to be: Idealism is that philosophical doctrine which 


undertakes to tbow th at, in order to think matter or th e^spatio- 
temporal order o f. events in its ultimate nature, we are logic ally 
c ompelled to thin k i^d or spirit alo ng with it as in some sense 
foundational to it . This answer does not mean very much, to be 
sure, since as soon as we begin to inquire into the proofs advanced 
we discover important differences on crucial issues But the 
answer is at least sufficiently significant to be of service to us 
when we come to analyze the different arguments. 


2. Types of Argument 

The arguments in support of the idealistic position as sum- 
marized above fall mainly into three types, which we may here 
shortly differentiate as a perlimmary to our later detailed ana- 
lysis. They are- the epistemological ar gument, the argument 
o contvn qe.ntm mund i. and the' ontological arg um ent 

By the epistemological argument — the term is borrowed from 
Pringlc-Pattison — is intended the type of argument which' seeks 
to ground the idealistic position primarily on cognitive ex- 
perience, by showing that the ultimate implication of the fact 
of knowledge is a sentient^ world. It is, in other words, the 
argument which proceeds through the supposed logi cal imp ossi- 
bility of th e world’s existing out of relation tQ_.a con ceiving 
mind, or^ not being thought; the basal characteristics of the 
o^Mt of knowledge, it urges, hold in principle of the object 
per se. 

The argument a corUingentia mundi is, in Bosanquet’s words, 
“inference from the ini^pe rfectio5~ of and premisses ” As- 
suming that what satisfies .the intellect is true and real and 
takmg Creighton’s phrase the “standpoint of experience’’ as its 
point of departure, it proceeds, through the inner diremption of 
experience, from fragmentariness to ideal completion under the 
guidance of the principle of non-contradiction or “the spirit of 
the "whole.” If one might suggest the phrase, ‘to be is to be 
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known ,* as t.hft nf th« £rtA. type of argiiman t. the IQOttO of 

{£is ^T)e is *to be is t o be a whole’ or *a worl d.* 

> The pntological argument is that of h^Tagga;% and is by 
him contrasted with the epistemological — ^under which heading 
presumably he would also include the argument a contingentia 
mundi. The ep istemolopcal argument starts frcm true beliefs, 
and then pro ceeds to existe nce. The ontological argume nt, on 
the contrary, endeavors “to determine those ge neral ch aracter- 
i8tics" ^ich apply tQ~existence as V^o Te'. or to everything that 
exists, whether these things are beliefs or not.” ‘ Starting from 
indisputable certainty, it goes through supposedly indisputable 
steps on to the general idealistic conclusion “that nothing exists 
but spirit ” Thus it undertakes to establish idealism by a chain 
of strictly deductive proof hanging from necessary propositions; 
and it IS either certain throughout, or there is some error in 
the chain of reasoning “ The law of contradiction is the guide 
here, and the basal assumption is that what involves contradic- 
tion cannot be real. 

Before passing on to a critical consideration of these arguments 
we must pause to expand the suggestion made above concerning 
certain differences among the representatives of idealism and to 
indicate briefly the underlying issues. 

3 Types op Idealism 

These differences concern points of greater or less significance, 
but two of them are sufficiently important to give rise to rather 
distinct types of idealism (a) One classification may be made 
with reference to differences of view concerning the different 
levels of the orde r of natu re. In this classification we have 
spi ritual ists and dualists (b) A second important classification 
is possible on the basis of different views concerning the relation 
between the whole of things (the universe) and finite human 
selves. So classified, idealists are either absolutists (monists) 
or personalists (pluralists) . 

^ The Nature of Existence, Vol I, p. 60. 

* Of course, McTaggart does not claun that he has given a rigid demon- 
stration that only spirit exists, but he does claim to have rigidly demon- 
strated that, among the substances known to us, spirit alone can be real. 
And, clearly, the conclusion, if established at all, is established by strictly 
a pnort reasonmg— or, at least, what McTaggart calls a pnon reasoning. 
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(a) . Spiritaaliate would redu ce the entir e order of natiira to 
a society of spirita of varioua kinds a nd de^ees. We are inti- 
mately acquainted with ourselves, both as spiritual centers and as 
beings continuous with levels of nature below and, presumably, 
above us. On the basis of this principle of continuity we may 
hold that the levels below us are spiritual centers analogous to 
ourselves, and what we call the physical or material order is 
nothing more than the way in which these lower spintual centers 
affect our senses Likewise, on the other side, the same principle 
may lead us to the conception of spirits above us up to the Spirit 
of spirits which in some sense is inclusive of all. Thus, in the 
view of the spiritualists the universe is a veritable “City of 
God,” whose citizens are spirits only. 

The dualists, on the other hand, while not denying the ulti- 
macy of uni versal m ind, deny" t^t the levels of nature can be 
reduc ed to a soci ety of minds They hold tliat sacfTspirifualiltic 
monadism or panpsychism is an entirely erroneous view of na- 
ture. And they oppose to it the view of common sense and science 
that nature can be conceived only as an order of different 
level^ which, though systematically connected, are in principle 
irreducible They insist that we must admit differences where 
we find them, and that we find a difference between mind and 
matter which analysis cannot resolve Like the spiritualist, the 
dualist accepts the principle of continuity in nature, but he 
fails to see why this principle contravenes the necessity of the 
appropriate application of categories. And to reduce all levels 
of the order of nature to spiritual centers is, he thinks, a misap- 
plication of categories. 

(b) The absolutists are agreed among themselves “on the 
main point at issue with the personalists or pluralists, namely 
that finite h uman selves (as, indeed, all levels of the order of 
nature! are ‘elements’ or ‘aspects’ of sentient order of the 
universe called the Absolu te. But they differ among themselveff' 
as to what precisely is to be understood b y this relationship . In 
the view of Bra dley and Bosanquet, for example, h uman selves , 
are cursed bv the “vice of finlteness” which, they think, can b e ' 
cured only by ‘sublation’ in the Absolute. A ccording to this view, ^ 
fi mte mind possesses only an adjectival status, and to conceive 
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it adequatel y we m ust dissolve its j/rima facie characte ristica of 
exclusiveness Belf-centeredness and view it as a~^egree' oT 
the Absolute . In the thought of Pringle-Pattison andftoyce, on 
the other hand, there is no such “vice of finiteness” in human 
selves to be cured. According to this view, uniqueness is an 
essential feature of the human mind which must be retained even 
in the conception of its relation to the Absolute, since to remove 
this character is to destroy the individual. 

If names are wanted to distinguish these two sorts of absolut- 
ists, the second might be called ‘personalistic absolutists’ and the 
unmodified term ‘absolutist’ be reserved for the thoroughgoing 
monists. But the important matter is not that of names, but 
the essential point of difference between the two views, and that 

i lies in the relative emphasis placed on the uniqueness of finite 
hupian selves. On the one side, it is held to be only, so to say, 
of an ‘adjectival’ nature, and is related to the Absolute through 
its character of universality On the other side, the emphasis 
is on the ‘substantival’ nature of the finite individual, and its 
uniqueness is retained even in its relation to the all-encom- 
passing whole. 

* For both types of absolutist, however, t here is a se rious 
! logical difficulty involved in the conception of the re lation he-, 
j"tween the finite~sel f and the Absolute For the absolutist, simply 
so Called, the difficulty arises from the fact that the finite self 
falls so far into the Absolute that its fate is unpredictable; for 
the personalistic absolutist, on the other hand, the difficulty 
centers about the recalcitrant nature of the finite self in respect 
of its ‘uniqueness,’ which to the end apparently remains external. 
“When the Absolute falls into w'ater, it becomes a fish,” is 
Bosanquet’s epigrammatic way of expressing the fact that the 
Absolute IS not far off from the finite But what happens to the 
fish, when it falls into the Absolute? This question, the absolutist 
confesses, cannot in the end be answered. And the personalistic 
absolutist, on his side, has difficulty in explaiiung how the Ab- 
solute could ever fall into the water so as to become a fish. 
In short, t he finite individual seems, on the principles of 
the mere a bsolutis t, too much in the Absolute, and, on the 
principles of the personalistic absolutist, too little in the 
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Absolute, for the relationship between the two to be readily 
intelligible. 

Precisely these difficulties, which thus divide the absolutists, 
give rise to pluralistic personalism which hopes to avoid the 
dilemma by the expedient of resolving the Absolute into a 
Society of spirits and conceiving finite selves as members of 
this Society Thus, it would appear, the finite self may easily be 
conceived as ‘in’ the Absolute and yet possessed of all the 
‘uniqueness’ one could possibly desire Hereupon, however, the 
personalists tend to develop a family quarrel about this 
‘Society ’ Some insist that it mn^t be conceived as a systematic 
collection or grouping of spiritual centers, all of which are 
finite. On this view, in McTaggart's phraseology, the Universe is 
“a compound substance” whose content is all substances — “a 
substance of which all other substances are parts ” Others urge, 
however, that to the group of finite centers must be added an 
Infinite Self who is the logical ‘ground’ of the Society of selves. 
On this view, in Howison’s phrase, the Universe is a “City of 
God” with God (the Infinite Self) as primus inter pares In the 
phrase of Ward, it is a “Realm of Ends” which is a hierarchy 
of intelligences and — ^wc must believe, though we cannot cer- 
tainly prove it so — ^with an Infinite Intelligence at the top. If 
this view is called thcistic personalism, as its advocates urge, 
then the other should perhaps be called atheistic to emphasize 
the mam difference between the two But both agree in denying, 
as against extreme absolutism, that the Universe can be con- 
ceived as an all-inclusivc Whole, or Absolute, which swallows 
up and exhaustively ‘includes’ the finite self 

The theistic personalist is troubled with essentially the same 
difficulty which confronts the pcrsonalistic absolutist — namely, 
the problem of the relation between his Infinite Individual 
(which he generally calls God) and the finite selves within the 
community of spirits. What, precisely interpreted, is intended 
by the assertion that the Infinite is the ‘ground’ of the finite? 
This question the theistic personalist finds difficult to answer. 
In the end he falls back into the position that nothing more 
definite can be said in reply than that the Infinite is the 
‘actualisation’ of the freedom of each member of the commimity 
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(Howison), or that the relationship is that of ‘creator’ to 
‘creature’ the further details of which we cannot comprehend 
(Bowne). And there is general agreement with Ward that, at 
this point, knowledge fails us and we must here depend on 
“rational faith.’’ 

The atheistic personalist is not forced to this confession, since 
he declines to proceed into the difficulties which demand it. 
There is for him no logical difficulty in stating the relation be- 
tween the Universe and the substances or finite centers which 
make up its content, for by definition the Universe is precisely 
that substance the content of which is thus made up. Even so, 
however, he in his turn is not without his burdens For one 
thing, it is not clear that the difficulties can be throttled by an 
appeal to definition And, for another, it is doubtful whether the 
universe so defined is in any significant sense ‘systematic.’ 

4 UNnEHLYING ISSUES 

We now pass, in conclusion of this preliminary outline, to a 
brief statement of some of the more important issues which 
underlie these differences 

One important issue is the significance of the principle of 
continuity in nature This issue underlies the controversy be- 
\tween the spiritualist and the dualist. That there is continuity 
in nature is admitted by all parties in the controversy; it is 
also agreed that the principle is quite an important one. The 
divergence arises concerning the manner of reading the principle. 
The spiritualist reads it backwards, so to say, and proceeds by 
analogy from higher to lower levels of the order of nature. The 
dualist questions the justice of this, and insists that the principle 
is perverted if used to this end. 

A second issue, involved in the same controversy, is the prob- 
lem of the intelligibility of nature It is brought to the fore by the 
criticisms which Creighton and Pnngle-Fattison alike advance 
against the spiritualist’s results. “We could not have a rational 
experience,” Creighton objects, “in a universe consisting solely 
of a community of freely acting psychic beings.” And essentially 
the same point is made by Fringle-Pattison in his insistence 
that panpsychism abolishes the concept of nature in the ordinary 
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sense and, so, removes both the conditions of individuation and 
the means of communication among individuals. 

At the bottom of the controversy between the absolutist and 
the personalist, as of that between the absolutist and the per- 
sonalistic absolutist, lies the problem of individuality All em- 
phasize the basal significance of the individual for philosophical 
construction and all seek to express the deeper implications of 
individuality But the principle of individuality is variously 
interpreted, with the result that mind is given diverse readings. 

Finally, and closely connected with the preceding issue, is the 
one involved in the controversy concerning the intelligibility of 
the Absolute There is no region, not even the region of the 
Absolute, Haldane insists, which finite minds cannot survey 
conceptually The same point is involved in Creighton’s con- 
tention that the category of the Absolute “is justified only when 
it IS shown to be a necessary standpoint in order to enable reason 
to overcome actual difficulties that present themselves within 
human experience itscl f ” This Bradley admits m principle, but 
he finds himself driven in the end to maintain that the Absolute, 
though logically a necessary category, is not intelligible in 
precisely the sense which Haldane and Creighton desire The 
, theistic personalists, while denjung the conception of the Ab- 
solute, take a position with reference to the intelligibility of 
their Infinite Self essentially at one with Bradley’s position in 
respect of the intelligibility of his Absolute 

These four issues, at least, are involved in the differences 
among the idealists, and they are sufficiently important to call 
for separate consideration Before undertaking this task, how- 
ever, we must turn back to inquire into the validity of the several 
formulations given to the general types of argument above out- 
lined 
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THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

The epistemological argument undertakes to establish ideal- 
ism mainly on the basis of the nature and implications of 
purely cognitive experience. It assumes that such experience is 
ultimate for analysis and is, therefore, the necessary point of 
departure for philosophical speculation The business of philos- 
ophy, thus, is to read the implications of cognitive experience 
— the subject-object relationship — ^which by a supposedly strict 
logic leads on to the general idealistic conclusion that mind is 
foundational to existence and reality. This is the main theme of 
the epistemological argument 

For a critical evaluation of the argument two basal questions 
j^are obviously pertinent. Is the undeilying assumption valid?^f 
so, does cognitive experience logically imply an idealistic mcta- 
jphysics? The first of these two questions may be postponed till 
we take it up m connection with the analyses of Bradley and 
Bosanquet The second question is the one before us in this 
chapter. Beginning with cognitive experience, we are to ask, for 
what reasons are we driven by it to the idealistic position? 

The reasons are given with varying emphases by Ferrier, 
Green, Ward, Howison, and Bownc, wrho depend primarily on 
this type of argument These varying emphases express different 
aspects,' of the argument, and taken together they apparently 
exhaus^ its possibilities Our convenient method of procedure, 
therefore, is to follow the several formulations seriatim and to 
conclude with a general summary comment. 

' 1 Febriee 

Some parts of Perrier’s statement have been effectively crit- 
icized by both Grote and Pringle-Pattison These criticisms 
have already been noted above ‘ and need not here be rehearsed, 

^Spe, for the summanes, pp 67-70, 151 above. 
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though the points stressed are to some extent involved in the 
comments that are to follow. 

As we have already seen, Perrier’s argument- focalizes in a 
trilemma expressed in the proposition: Reality is that which we 
know, or that of which we are ignorant, or that of which we 
neither have knowledge nor are ignorant; and there is no other 
alternative Despite the ambiguity in the notion of ‘ignorance,’ ® 
the proposition may here be assumed to be formally exhaustive. 
The force of the argument, then, lies in the resolution of the 
trilemma, and we are now to see how that resolution fails at 
crucial points 

In the first place, the reasoning which underlies the denial 
that reality can be neither an object of knowledge nor an 
object of Ignorance is, it would appear, wholly circular Briefly 
put, it IS as follows' If reality be neither an object of knowl- 
edge nor an object of ignorance, then it must be “the contradic- 
tory”, but it cannot be the contradictory, since there is no 
contradiction in the a«sertion that X is real; hence it must be 
either an object of knowledge or an object of ignorance. The 
circularity of this reasoning is clear when we recall what is to 
be understood by “the contradictor^' ” It is “either of the factors 
of cognition taken by itself, or ajiart from its co-factor”, in 
other words, it is cither subject per sc or object per se 

Keeping this definition in mind, we now ask Why is it im- 
possible for reality to be the contradictory? And we find the 
answer to be: Because there is no contradiction involved in 
the statement that X is real But the question still remains 
whether the second meaning of contradiction here is precisely 
equivalent to the first If so, then the statement that there is 
no contradiction involved in ‘X is real’ is not necessarily true; 
X might be real and at the same time ‘contradictory’ m this 
sense If not, then the fact that ‘X is real’ is not contradictory 
does not at all guarantee that it must be cither an object of 
knowledge or an object of ignorance m the sense of the definition 
of Ignorance. But Perrier assumes that the two notions of con- 
tradiction have the same connotation, that the statement ‘X 

“See Crete’s comment on the importance of the distinction between 
‘ignorance’ and ‘nescience,’ supra, p 68. 
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is real’ involves no contradiction, and is necessarily true. And 
hereupon he assumes the point to be proved, smce the impossi- 
bility of reality’s being ‘the contradictory’ in this sense is 
precisely equivalent to the impossibility of its being neither an 
object of knowledge nor an object of ignorance. 

If you think you can ferret reality out of the hypothetical 
status indicated by this third alternative by sending in after it 
the law of contradiction defined beforehand as the law which 
negates the possibility of reality’s being either subject •per se or 
object per se, then you simply fail to observe the very pertinent 
fact that you thereby assume in advance that reality is either an 
object of knowledge or an object of ignorance Apart from this 
assumption there is no force in the assertion that ‘X is real’ 
cannot involve a contradiction The question still remains: 
Why not? Why may not reality, at least some reality, be object 
per se, or even mind per sef It might be so, and yet not in- 
volve contradiction in the meaning contemplated — ^not by Fer- 
rier’s definition, of course, but by the implication of his second 
premise 

The point at issue here leads directly into the principle em- 
phasized by Grote in his criticism of Ferrier’s sharp distinction 
between necessary and contingent knowledge For Ferrier is 
here assuming that one may state, on the basis of an abstractly 
‘necessary’ proposition, what existential facts can possibly be. 
And Grote’s query whether this is possible and his suggestion 
that perhaps after all ‘necessity’ and ‘contingency’ are not thus 
to be sharply sundered, direct attention to a principal of basal 
significance But this cannot be pursued further here SuflSce 
it to say that Grote is anticipating an emphasis made by later 
idealists, like Bradley and Bosanquet, who elaborate in detail the 
principle he here suggests 

Even if it be granted, however, that Ferrier has convincingly 
shown that reality is either an object of knowledge or an object 
of ignorance as defined, the logical necessity of the transition 
from the object of ignorance to the object of knowledge is 
apparently not made out except by definition. What force the 
transition has rests on the proof that the object of ignorance is 
in its basal characters at one with the object of knowledge. 
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And this proof, also, seems circular. For ignorance is defined 
as merely an intellectual deficiency, which is logically remedi- 
able; hence, by definition, the object of ignorance potentially 
is an object of knowledge and this in principle is the point at 
issue. 

Of course, there is an ambiguity here which vitiates the con- 
clusion that the object of ignorance is an object of knowledge 
(in Ferrier’s sense of subject-object), even assuming that the 
object of ignorance is potentially an object of knowledge For 
there is a distinction between an object of potential knowledge 
(an object taken as knowable) and an object of actual knowl- 
edge (an object taken as known). But this ambiguity, which 
indeed is basal, will concern us below So far as the step in the 
argument immediately before us is concerned, it is sufiicient to 
note that it rests on the assumption that ignorance is potential 
knowledge, which really assumes that every possible object of 
Ignorance must in some sense be an object of knowledge It 
further involves a play on the ambiguity in the term ‘object of 
knowledge.’ 

If it be granted, once more, that the tnlemma with which 
we began has been satisfactorily resolved and reality has been 
logically driven from the third through the second to the first 
alternative and has, in consequence, been shown to be an object 
of knowledge, the idealistic conclusion which Ferrier thinks he 
has established has not thereby been proved That conclusion, 
it IS to be recalled, is that reality must be identified with some- 
subject-plus-some-object, or, simply, subject-object If it be 
assumed that reality is an object of knowledge, does it follow 
from this that reality must be subject-object? Only on the 
further assumption that an object of knowledge exists, and must 
exist, exclusively in relation to some subject But this assump- 
tion Ferrier nowhere justifies. 

He would be shocked at the accusation that he does not do 
so, since the denial is equivalent to a rejection of the validity of 
the argument of the entire first part of the Institutes. But the 
plain truth seems to be that the argument there presented is 
vitiated by the ambiguity noted above in the term ‘object of 
knowledge’ — an ambiguity, it may be said at once, which is the 
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main root of error in his whole argument and which, therefore, 
must be made plain.* 

This ambiguity turns around two meanings of knowledge. In 
one meaning it is equivalent to the experience of being ac- 
quainted with, as when I know the color that is before my eyes ; 
in another meaning it is equivalent to information about some- 
thing which IS not thus directly experienced, as when I know 
the other side of the moon or the rotundity of the earth In 
the first meaning, an object of knowledge is that which is 
directly known or with which the knower is acquainted, in the 
second meaning, an object of knowledge is indirectly inferred 
and not an object of direct acquaintance. Now Ferrier asserts as 
self-evident that in the first meaning the object of knowledge 
IS subject-object, he assumes that the second meaning makes no 
difference and that here, too, the object of knowledge is subject- 
object But it should be clear that the second is not subject- 
object in quite the same sense m which the first is The experience 
of the color is not a subject-object relationship m precisely the 
sense in which the inference to the other side of the moon or 
the rotundity of the earth is such a relationship In the latter 
case there is a lack of that direct presence to mind v, Inch is the 
chief characteristic of the former. And this is a difference of 
considerable logical importance It is sufficiently marked, at least, 
to raise the question whether all objects of knowledge, if they 
are to be identified with the subject-object relationship, are 
precisely the same m this respect. 

But this IS not the basically important point. That lies in 
another side of the ambiguity of the phrase ‘object of knowledge ’ 
It is, of course, obvious enough that the relationship of subject- 
object may itself be an object of knowledge; but it is by no 
means clear that every object of knowledge is such a relation- 
ship And all that is necessary to see this is to observe what, 
strictly taken, an object of knowledge actually is. It is simply 
that w'hich is in some sense, through acquaintance or through 
inference, known Now the subject-object relationship may be 
known, presumably directly known, and thus may be an object 

^Grote’s comment on this point also is quite pertinent and ^ould be 
consulted See his Exploralio Philosophica, Part 1, p. 61 
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of knowledge; but so may be thousands of other objects— “the 
choir of heaven and the furniture of the earth.” And there is 
nothing in cognitive experience to support the contention that 
these, too, are subject-object relationships.* 

The only reason why Ferrier supposes there is lies in the fact 
that cognitive experience itself is always and everywhere a sub- 
ject-object relationship. Wherever there is knowledge there is a 
knower and a known, and from this he concludes that whatever 
is known must always be k nown In other words, the ubiquity of 
the subject-object relationship m knowing experience he reads as 
implying the impossibility of the existence outside of that rela- 
tionship of what is known only through it. And, clearly, this is a 
non-sequitur , merely because an object cannot be known unless 
it is an object to some subject is no reason for supposing that it 
cannot exist apart from that subject And I want to push the 
significance of the italics here, since the whole point is in them. 
If some other subject is substituted, then the whole case is given 
away ; for there is not the slightest shred of logic for dragging in 
more than one subject, as Femer himself has urged in his con- 
tention that only one subject is necessary “to save the world 
from contradiction ” 

It is true, of course, that Ferner thinks such a subject should 
be written with an initial capital; but this seems to me merely 
another inconsistency in his thought If the fact that when I 
know the rose it is necessarily related to me is sufficient to prove 
that the rose cannot exist except as in a subject-object relation- 
ship, then I am forever the subject so far as that rose is con- 
cerned , there is no need of any other to “save it from contradic- 
tion ” If, however, there is need to appeal beyond me to save it 
from contradiction, then forthwith the ground for supposing that 
the appeal is to another subject is removed; apparently, then, 
there is something in the rose which lies beyond the subject- 

*The ambiguity discussed in this paragraph renders impossible accept- 
ance of Femer’s original proposition as ‘necessary’ in his sense of the term 
The proposition, it may be recalled, is “Along with whatever any intel- 
ligence knows, it mu.st, as the ground or condition of its knowledge, have 
some cognisance of itself ” In one meaning of the term ‘knowledge’ this 
proposition may be allowed to stand without question, but not in the 
other And the meaning in which it is acceptable is not the meamng which 
Ferrier intends and which is essential for the purposes of his argument. 
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object relationship, and thus the camel's nose of transcendence 
is once for all in the tent. 

The whole matter may be put very shortly. We start from 
■ liuman cognitive experience. We then note that that experience 
is always subject-object. We note further that the object of 
knowledge, that is, the object known, is always related to a sub- 
ject, and is necessarily so related We thereupon conclude that 
the object known must always and necessarily be known. Now I 
ask, if this be true reasoning, what subject is it to which the 
object is necessarily related? And the only logically possible an- 
swer I can see for the question is that it must be related to the 
subject whose knowing of it has proved that it must be known. 

But this, of course, is solipsism which Ferrier rejects I must 
insist, however, that his rejection of it is inconsistent with his 
basal principles The reason why he rejects it is plain, and it is 
the reason why every one else does so — namely, the fact of the 
transcendence of the object which the next type of argument to 
be considered builds upon. But this transcendence must be de- 
nied, or at least overlooked, if one is to hold in dead earnest that 
the thesis, ‘to be is to be known,’ can be logically founded on the 
cognitive situation. 

Ferrier’s attempt to escape these consequences by insisting 
that it is impossible for us to think what it is impossible for us to 
know accomplishes nothing to the purpose If ‘to think’ and ‘to 
know’ are synonymous, then the statement is a mere tautology 
and adds nothing to the points already considered Presumably, 
then, ‘to think’ and ‘to know’ have different connotations Conse- 
quently, what is thinkable is presumably significantly distin- 
guishable from that which is knowable Now, unless the know- 
able means what is also known, I can see no significant distinction 
between the thinkable and the knowable. So I would agree 
that what is thinkable is also knowable, but I would at the same 
time insist that the fact does not change the logic of the situation 
above analyzed. If, however, the knowable means what is also 
known or present to mind, then it seems clear to me that what is 
thinkable need not be knowable. Indeed, the main business of 
thought, I should say, consists in going beyond what is knowable 
in this sense. 
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To the objection that this is a misinterpretation of Perrier’s 
position on the pomt and the countersuggestion that what he 
means is simply that what is thinkable is like what is knowable, 
merely in the sense that it must be subject-object, I should reply 
(to the objection) that in the above remarks I have dealt with 
the argument by which he tries logically to reduce the object of 
thought to the object of knowledge, and (to the countersugges- 
tion) that the logic here is exactly identical with that above If 
that which is thinkable means that which is thought, caedit 
questw; but if it does mean this, a further question at once arises 
as to whether there are not manv things in the world which are 
not thinkable If not, can solipsism in the end be escaped? 

The significant points in the above comments can perhaps be 
thrown into relief by the following queftions What are we to 
understand by an object of knowledge? Is it the subject-object 
relationship, or is it the object within this relationship? If the 
latter, is that object nothing more than what it directly appears 
to be in the relationship? If so, can solipsism in the end be dis- 
avowed? Can it be nothing more, and the argument for an all- 
inclusive subject at the same time be maintained? Is there any 
difference between the subject-object relationship in which the 
object is directly apprehended and that in which it is inferred 
which IS significant with reference to the implications of the 
relationship in respect of the status of the object? Consideration 
of these questions will go far towards clearing the issues involved 
in Perrier’s argument Such consideration will also, I am per- 
suaded, reveal the fact that the mam difficulties in the argument 
turn upon the ambiguity in ‘knowledge’ and ‘object of knowl- 
edge,’ and that the argument itself is groundless when that am- 
biguity is cleared away. 


2. Gbeen 

Green’s formulation of the epistemological argument may be 
resolved into the following theses A spiritual principle (which 
Green usually calls the principle of ‘understanding’ or ‘con- 
sciousness’) is basal within human knowledge as the ‘source’ or 
‘ground*^ of all relations Nature implies an analogous principle, 
as basal within it; because nature for us (our conception of 
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nature) is precisely “an unalterable order of relations” of which 
this spiritual principle is the ground, and nature per se is as it 
is for us or it is utterly meaningless and empty. Two main ques- 
tions are raised by this statement. Is consciousness or under- 
standing the source or ground of relations within cognitive 
experience? Are we compelled to insist that nature per se is 
identical with our conception of nature, in the sense in which 
bur conception of nature is 'grounded’ on the principle of the 
understanding, or else be driven to the conclusion that nature 
per se is entirely without meaning? These two questions we shall 
consider in order. 

That experience in so far as cognitive is also relational may 
presumably be taken for granted Clearly, the experience of 
things and events as unitary and discrete or as standing connected 
causally or otherwise, with other things and events is through- 
and-through a relational experience; the ‘unity’ and ‘discrete- 
ness’ and ‘connectedness’ are all relational On this there is here 
no question. The question concerns the ‘ground’ of these rela- 
tions which, it is agreed all around, are basically involved in 
cognitive experience Are we forced to say, with Green, that con- 
sciousness or understanding is the only source of these relations? 

Before passing on to this question, it seems wise to direct 
attention to the fact that cognitive experience also involves 
terms which are intimately bound up with relations. This seems 
wise, not only because it is a fact which is important for the 
entire discussion, but also and primarily because Green not in- 
frequently tends to overlook it Of course, he does not deny it, 
but at crucial steps in his argument his neglect of it makes his 
transitions appear much smoother and more plausible than would 
be the case if the existence of terms in experience were explicitly 
recognized. The importance of the fact that terms and relations 
are apparently logically correlatives must not be overlooked or 
minimized. 

The view that consciousness or understanding is the ‘source’ of 
relations within cognitive experience may have either one of two 
quite different meanings. It may mean simply that experience of 
single thmgs or of groupings of single things is essentially rela- 
tional in its structure and that to the relational aspect of the ex- 
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perience we are to ^ve the name of consciousness or understand- 
ingX)r, it may mean that the relations within such experience 
are ‘contributed’ ab extra to the terms or relata by the principle 
of consciousness or understanding According to the first view, 
the ‘source’ of relations is logically involved in the relata, or 
terms related, according to the second view, the ‘source’ of rela- 
tions IS external to the relata and logically independent of them 
In other words, the first view upholds the implicative attachment 
of form to content within experience, while the second empha- 
sizes their logical distinctness by assuming that form is intro- 
duced into the content, as it were from the outside, by an a 'pnori 
principle 

Green docs not clearly distinguish these two views, but vacil- 
lates between them in the course of his discussion In this respect 
he falls into the same inconsistency which characterizes Kant’s 
treatment of the problem — a treatment with which Green is 
avowedly in close agreement It is the second view, however, 
which Green invariablv invokes in support of his position and 
which IS, therefore, basal within his argument Can this view 
stand? 

In the first place, it is open to the objection which Pringle- 
Pattison advances against it — ^namely, that it is based upon an 
antiquated atomistic psychology ’ It assumes that the primitive 
content of experience comes unrelated and w'holly lacking in 
organization, and this assumption constitutes the gravamen of 
the indictment of experience which is to be carried for ultimate 
settlement to the o •prion court of consciousness or understand- 
ing But for such an assumption there is no justification to be 
found within cognitive experience itself. The given terms do not 
come without order and system, nor is cognitive experience made 
through imposing upon a chaotic and disordered material organ- 
izing relations derived ab extra. On the contrary, relations them- 
selves are also in an important sense given along with the terms; 
they come as involved within the material of experience. Of 
course, it is true that thought is necessary to discover what these 
relations are, since they are not given out-of-hand It is also true 
that m the process of discovery the selective (and, m this sense, 
“ For Prmgle-Pattison’s statement see above, pp 151-152. 
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the creative) activity of thought is significantly involved. But 
the same in principle holds of terms also ; they, too, are not given 
out-of-hand but remain to be discovered, and in their discovery 
intelligence is significantly involved. This consideration raises an 
important principle which will from time to time come before us 
as we proceed For the moment, however, the chief point is the 
plea of ‘not guilty’ which cognitive experience itself makes 
against the indictment, terms come, it claims, not singly but 
' organized, bringing, so to say, their relations with them. That 
these relations must be discovered by intelligence is nothing 
against their empirical claim , they are as little ‘made’ by intelli- 
^gence as are the terms which they relate and which, themselves, 
must be likewise discovered * 

If the plea of experience against the indictment is to be ac- 
cepted as justified, then there is no necessity for an appeal to 
any a priori principle There is, then, no case If the form comes 
with the content, if relations come with the relata, whence the 
need of another ‘source’’ But if the case is pushed and the appeal 
is made, the court to which the appeal is here directed is, I think, 
entirely without jurisdiction Of what avail to the relata are 
relations derived from a source which is M'holly external? That 
Kant wrestles with this difficulty is, of course, well known But 
the lesson to be derived from his struggle, one is inclined to sus- 
pect, IS not as well known as it should be. Particularly, it seems 
to be entirely overlooked by Green, who professes to follow Kant 
so closely in the matter We may, therefore, profitably dwell for 
a moment on the main point. 

Kant’s attempt to meet the difficulty is stated in his famous 
‘deduction’ of the categories of the understanding. Leaving the 
intricacies of his discussion on one side as here irrelevant, we 
may go at once to his conclusion which is a virtual denial of the 
possibility of any sharp separation between form and content 
within cognitive experience. The relational forms or categories, ' 

®I am assuming here, of course, that there are no mere data, terms 
barely given without relations or unrelated To the extent that this as- 
sumption IS in error, the above comments are without empirical warrant 
That the assumption is m any degree erroneous has, I think, never success- 
fully been shown; and the facts pnmo facie lie in support of it In any 
event. Green himself, not only does not doubt it, but exphcitly defends it. 
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he shows in effect, are logically presupposed in our entire spatio- 
temporal experience, without them, he contends, the ‘given,’ 
taken either as spatial or as temporal, could not be as it is ex- 
perienced, and thence he concludes that such relational forms 
are foundational within the structure of the given as experienced. 
Kant, indeed, sees nothing in this conclusion which lies against 
his initial conception of these forms as o priori. Nevertheless, it 
is in principle a denial that they can be such; for it affirms essen- 
tially that the forms are logically involved within the content of 
experience and are, therefore, not imposed upon it from without. 

Kant fails to see this, probably because he is so concerned to 
show that “the understanding makes nature” that he simply 
overlooks the converse implication that nature’ therefore is in- 
strumental in ‘making’ the understanding Whatever may be the 
explanation of his failure to note the full implications of his con- 
clusion, that failure is nothing against the logic of the situation 
which demands that the conception of the understanding as a 
purely a priori ‘source’ of the organizational forms of experience 
be forthwith surrendered That logic, in the end, is simple: 
Either the forms of the understanding are involved in the con- 
tent as basal, or, as external, they remain impotent in respect of 
their organizing function I think it may be said that Kant in his 
famous ‘deduction’ in principle shows this. 

Whether Kant shows it or not, it remains true If form and 
content are sundered, there is no logical bridge between them, 
and form cannot function significantly as the organizing prin- 
ciple of content. Either they are together from the beginning and 
are mutually involved, or they always remain apart’ In his 
criticisms of Kant, Green admits this, and indeed he makes much 
use of the principle, but in the construction of his own argument 
he seems entirely to overlook it. His own argument is, in fact, 
built directly upon the denial of the position, and falls if the 
position stands. 

There is another side to the puzzle, however, which is perhaps 

’Cl. Lewis has recently made an interesting attempt to escape the 
difficulty while retaining the dualism between the empirical and the a 
pnon Despite the excellence of his analysis, however, he seems to me to 
fail See his Mind and the World-Order, and my review of the book m 
The International Journal oj Ethics, Vol. XL, 660-656. 
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even more important for Green's argument. This is the side 
which lies in the apparent transcendency of that which is given 
within experience. Data appear to be more than merely or ex- 
clusively empirical and to come from out-of-doors. This is the 
character of the given which, for convenience of reference, we 
shall hereafter refer to as its trans-empincal character or aspect. 
Clearly, it gives rise to a new problem concerning the organiza- 
tion which characterizes cognitive experience Even granting that 
the problem of the relation between the a priori form and the 
content of experience has been satisfactorily solved, we are still 
confronted by the trans-empirical character of the given and the 
question of its relation to this o pnon form This question is 
especially important for Green’s argument, since his idealistic 
goal cannot be attained so long as tins character of the given re- 
mains recalcitrant and merely external to the principle of con- 
sciousness or understanding. 

That it must not be permitted to remain recalcitrant Green is 
clearly aware, and his attempt to render it amenable to the prin- 
ciple of understanding constitutes a second crucial step in his 
analysis This step is taken in the resolution of ‘nature per se’ 
into ‘our concept of nature,’ and we are now to inquire whether 
this second step is any more successful than the first 

The apparent trans-ciiipirical character of the given seems to 
Kant sufficiently stubborn to force a qualification of his famous 
statement, “the understanding makes nature,” so as explicitly to 
exclude the possible assumption that it also “creates” it This 
respect for ‘the other side’ of empirical objects, impclls Kant to 
his notion of the thing-m-itself But he continues to insist that 
the forma of the understanding hold only of the hither side, and 
he does so, because he can find no ground in his premises for the 
view that these forms apply beyond That Kant falls into logical 
difficulties with reference to these two sides of empirical objects 
is, of course, true enough , he himself seems to suspect that some- 
thing is wrong, and he is not always able to remain consistently 
by his first position In the end, so far at least as ‘pure’ reason 
is concerned, he leaves the notion of the thing-in-itself logically 
empty and hence theoretically useless. 

Green sees clearly enough what Kant’s difficulties are, but it is 
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questionable whether he succeeds in pointing a way out. The only 
way out which he can see is through the denial of the distinction 
between the two aspects of the empirical object and the applica- 
tion of the forms of the understanding to nature in the entirety 
of its meaning In other words, he insists that wc must deny any 
distinction between nature per se and our concept of nature, and 
that we must consequently hold that understanding not only 
‘makes’ nature but ‘creates’ it as well However, there seem to 
be some rather formidable difficulties in this way out. 

Green thinks we must deny the distinction because it leaves us 
with the insoluble puzzle on our hands as to the connection 
between the empirical and the trans-cmpincal asiiccts of the 
given, and because the so-called trans-cminrical aspect, which 
cannot itself be an object of knowledge, is consequently entirely 
without meaning The first of these reasons is developed at length 
in Green’s criticism of Kant’s separation between phenomena and 
noumcna, which he undertakes to show is without warrant The 
second is developed in his analysis of ‘mere sensation’ taken 
apart from the organizing function of the understanding, which 
he contends is nothing more than a meaningless abstraction. In 
all of this there is much of great significance, and many of the 
detailed points on which Green lays stress are m principle sound 
But are the conclusions arrived at equally so? 

They rest on a common assumption, and they stand or fall 
with it The assumption is that understanding is the only source 
of relations (and, therefore, of meanings), and relations spring 
from the understanding in a purely a pnon fashion On this 
assumption, whatever in any sense falls beyond the understand- 
ing is ipso facto both relationless and meaningless We have 
already seen reason to doubt the validity of this assumption, and 
we shall not here repeat what has been said on the point But 
two observations on Green’s analysis may perhaps serve to 
clarify some of the important issues involved 

In the first place. Green seems to be entirely in the right with 
respect to his criticism of the Kantian notion of the thing-in- 
itself. As Kant conceives it, the thing-m-itsclf lies beyond ex- 
perience in such a fashion that it is not in any manner func- 
tionally connected with the principles of the understanding. In 
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this conception, it would appear to be strictly meaningless; it 
nowhere seems to function, and, as defined, it cannot function, 
in our meaning-situations. But, if the conception as defined must 
be surrendered, it does not necessarily follow that there is no 
need of some other conception of similar intent. Whether there is 
need of such depends upon the demands of experience itself; and 
it would appear that the trans-empirical character of experience 
makes such a demand Indeed, as we have already observed, it is 
precisely this character which drives Kant to his conception of 
the thing-in-itself. The trouble with Kant’s conception, then, is 
not that it is not needed, but that, as defined, it will not meet 
the need which gave it birth As Green urges, no experience and 
no interrogation of experience can bring us any nearer to it, and 
it 18, therefore, useless for experience But the need remains, and 
the question is; What revision of the notion of the thmg-in-itself 
will satisfactorily meet that need? 

Green is right, once more, when he insists on the failure of 
Kant’s attempt to bridge the chasm between things-in-themselves 
and empirical objects by appealing to the ‘matter’ of experience 
as the aspect of phenomena at which the two are causally con- 
nected. On Kant’s own principles, this involves him in an incon- 
sistency — ^the inconsistency, namely, of using the causal relation 
(which, for him, holds only among phenomena) to connect the 
empirical with that which by definition is non-empirical To say 
that the matter of experience is the effect of things-in-themselves 
IS either meaningless or self-contradictory, Green justly urges, if 
all that can be said about things-in-themselves is that they 
belong to a world logically disconnected from the world of 
experience. 

However, having surrendered the conception of things-in-them- 
selves, Green thinks that we are committed to a denial of any 
dualism whatever in cognitive experience The only difficulty 
remaining lies in the apparent irreducible minimum in experience 
itself as manifested in ‘pure’ sensation But such an unaccount- 
able minimum, in Green’s opinion, is apparent only, not real or 
ultimate for analysis. Hereupon, he thinks we may conclude, 
nature per se is logically resolved into nature for us and the 
“spiritual principle,” which is foundational in cognitive experi- 
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ence, is thereby shown to be foundational also in nature per se. 
The conclusion does not seem to follow, however, and this brings 
us to the second observation which I wish to make on Green’s 
analysis. 

Having shown, as he' thinks, that among the objects of possible 
experience there are no mere sensations independent of thought. 
Green falls to observe that he is not on that account entitled to 
say that no object of possible experience can be possessed of a 
trans-empirical character. It may very well be true that sensa- 
tion apart from thought is not found, and is not even findable, 
within experience. But experience may still be characterized by 
an ‘other side’ which in some important sense lies beyond thought 
— in the sense, namely, that it remains foi a thought to discover. 
This possibility Green overlooks because of his assumption that 
what is ‘in’ experience must be there in propna persona, so to 
say, and wholly definable with reference to the understanding 
taken as an a priori princijilc of organization. For this assump- 
tion there is no logical justification, unless it can be shown that 
the alternative is the status of bare externality such as char- 
acterizes the thing-in-itsclf 

The point here under observation is brought constructively to 
the fore in the argument a contingentia mundi, where, as we shall 
see below, it is basal Meanwhile it is to be observed that the 
disjunction, either the meaningless externality of the thing-in- 
itself or complete inclusion within experience as a structure of 
the a prion principles of understanding, is not exhaustive. It 
leaves out of account what seems to be a fundamental fea- 
ture of cognitive experience itself — namely, self-transcendence 
or, to use Bosanquet’s phrase, “the imperfection of data and 
premisses ” 

If the disjunction be taken as exhaustive, however, the logical 
consequences seem plain Then, reality must cither be said to be 
unknowable, as Kant is generally rejiuted to maintain, or human 
understanding is foundational to those meanings and orders of 
relations with which it is to be identified Green explicitly rejects 
the former alternative as in the end untenable, and he must con- 
sequently embrace the latter But if he does so, he will find that 
his position turns out to be an acceptance in principle of the 
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predicament from which he is trying to escape His argument, 
then, implies, not objective idealism as he thinks, but the very 
subjectivism and phenomenalism which it was originally de- 
signed to refute. For, if the data of experience have no trans- 
empirical character, then our concept of nature and nature per se 
fall together, but with the disconcerting consequences that nature 
per se is utterly phenomenal and reality nothing more than a 
creature of our own understanding Thinking to save the universe 
from the limbo of umntelligibility to which Kant consigns it 
when he gives it a ‘noumenal’ status. Green, by this way of 
argument, secures its intelligibility at the price of reducing it in 
principle to a wholly ‘phenomenal’ status And the price seems 
prohibitive, or at least what is gamed seems w'orthlcss “If this 
be so,” we may say in paraphrase of Green’s own strictures on 
Kant’s position, “the conception of a universe is a delusive one. 
Man weaves a web of his own and calls it a universe, but if the 
principle of this universe is that of a pnoro consciousness merely, 
there is indeed a universe, but not of thmgs-in-thcmselves as in 
any sense independently existing apart from human conscious- 
ness, nor does there seem to be any reason why there should not 
be any number of such creations ” ® 

In summary of the preceding criticism of Green’s statement, 
we may note that the ciucial I'-sucs turn around the principle of 
‘understanding’ or ‘consciousness’ and its relation to the ‘content’ 
or ‘data’ within cognitive experience on the one side, and, on the 
other, to the trans-cmpirical character of these data The chief 
difficulties of his formulation arise, first, out of his insistence that 
the given is organized ab extra by means of relations that spring 
exclusively from the ‘understanding,’ and second, out of his 
virtual denial of any trans-empincal character to the ‘matter’ of 
experience. If the “spiritual pnnciple” contributes the character 
of relational organization to an alien content, how it achieves 
this remains a mystery. If the given in experience is devoid of any 
trans-empirical reference, it is equally mysterious how knowledge 
can refer to anything which can be called nature in the sense of 
an objective order, independent of human experience But Green 

«For the passage here paraphrased, see Green Prolegomena to Ethics, 
section 39 
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insists, and it is essential to his argument that he insist, on both 
of these conditions. 


3. Howison 

What has been said above in criticism of Green’s argument 
holds in principle for that of Howison also In Howison’s state- 
ment we find the same insistence that mind is the ‘ground’ of the 
relational organization of cognitive experience Generalization, 
whether in common sense or science, does not in any sense depend 
on facts or the ‘matter’ of experience; on the contrary, “the 
ground of every generalisation is added in to the facts by the 
generalising mind, on the prompting of a conception organic in 
it.’’ “The necessity in the connexion of phenomena issues from 
the organic action of the mind itself” Furthermore, there is the 
same contention that nature per se is in the end to be reduced by 
analysis into our conception of nature, and that mind is conse- 
quently foundational in nature per se “The cognition belonging 
to each mind is the indispensable condition of the existence of 
reality ” ® And in all of this Howison is essentially at one with 
Green and is open to the same criticism. 

There is an explicit emphasis in Howison’s statement, however, 
which directs attention to somewhat new matters, and which, 
therefore, calls for separate comment This emphasis lies in his 
contention that “the proper interpretation of a prion conscious- 
ness,'® at the juncture where it is established, is at most, and 
at next hand, as a human, not a divine, original conscious- 
ness, and, indeed, as a consciousness interior to the individual 
mind.” 

This is the emphasis upon which Howison builds his ‘person- 
alism’ as against the claims of “Idealistic Monism” or “Cosmic 
Theism” ; for upon it rests his doctrine of the indefeasible reality 
and immortality of the finite human individual mind The 
emphasis, therefore, is for him quite important If it is taken 
seriously, however, it appears to lead straight to solipsism, so 

^The italics m all of these quotations are Howison’s, and they are for 
him quite important 

10 Which a pnon consciousness, the reader must recall and bear in mind, 
18 the “indispensable condition,” not only of the constructions of common 
sense and science, but also of reahty 
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far at least as cognitive experience can serve as a guide If the 
individual mind is, “in the first instance and at next hand,” re- 
sponsible for the organizing prmciples, the a priori consciousness, 
in which the world of science and the real world alike find their 
“source and warrant,” there is apparently no logical warrant for 
supposing that it may not remain so to the end of the chapter 
On this assumption, it would seem, nature is entirely explicable 
within the four corners of merely individual cognitive experi- 
ence, and becomes in the very truth my idea. Let us see in more 
detail how this is so 

Of course, Hovnson would object to the justice of this as a 
criticism of his ovin position, since he explicitly urges that “the 
necessity in the connexion of phenomena” cannot be accounted 
for by reference to a given finite a priori consciousness and also 
says that we must even go beyond social consciousness to a 
divine consciousness in order to find the ultimate ground of this 
necessity. But his argument here is not very convincing. 

In our search for the “sufficient condition” of reality, why 
must we appeal beyond the individual mind to the “consensus of 
the whole system of minds, including the Supreme Mind, or 
God”? The answer which Howison actually gives to this question 
is both incoherent and circular 

The answer runs to the following effect‘d The fact that the 
a prion consciousness which is foundational to reality is, in first 
instance, that of the finite human individual proves that such an 
individual is eternal, and this means that it is free; and this, 
again, means that it is self-defining or “intrinsically individual” , 
but self-definition involves difference, “and difference, again, 
implies contrast, and so reference to others ” Thus “the very 
deepest principle of our conscious lives” is “the consciousness of 
our relation to other minds ” In the community of such a rational 
society there is a common nature within which the freedom of 
each member of the society participates. This common nature 
must be actualized, since the freedom of each member implies it 
That freedom is actual, and it can only be the ideal Type of each 
and hence a self-conscious Intelligence Thus each member of the 

For a more detailed summary the reader should consult the statement 
above, pp 311 ff, and the references there indicated 
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society “in the very act of defining his own reality, defines and 
posits God as real — as the one Unchangeable Ideal \(ho is the 
indispensable standard upon which the reality of each is 
measured ” 

I have said that this answer is incoherent, and I think little 
consideration on the reader’s part is needed to see that the 
accusation is justified I shall pause to direct his attention only 
to three steps in the argument The first is from the notion of the 
‘eternity’ of the individual to that of his ‘freedom’ as a sort of 
self-activity which posits ‘others’; there seems to be nothing 
within the notion of eternity as defined to warrant the transition 
The second step is that which transforms the notion of ‘others’ 
as thus posited into the notion of ‘other selves’ ; here, once again, 
the transformation appears to have been accomplished by sleight 
of hand The final step is to the Ideal Type as a self-conscious 
Intelligence, the peculiar power in the word ‘actuahsation’ by 
which this transition is brought about remains mysterious But 
it IS beside our present purpose to pursue these incoherencies 
further. 

I have also said that the answer is circular, and this is more 
to the immediate purpose Nor is the circularity difficult to dis- 
cover We start from the assumption that a pnon consciousness 
is universal, and we end with the concejition of a universal a 
pnon consciousness What has been accomplished in the process, 
apparently, is nothing more than the privilege of writing the 
principle with initial capitals 

Docs one object to the assertion that the consciousness from 
which we start is assumed to be already universal? Then two 
remarks seem pertinent The first is that this is the only assump- 
tion which will give the process even the semblance of being a 
logical development The other, and in the present context the 
more important one, is that apart from this assumption the 
danger of falling into solipsism has by no means been escaped, 
but remains still quite imminent. Furthermore, Howison himself 
gives the whole case away in his insistence that ‘intrinsic indi- 
viduality’ IS essentially ‘intrinsic universality’ — only, he mis- 
takenly supposes he has shown this rather than assumed it from 
the beginning. 
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With this position I have no quarrel. On the contrary, I should 
hold that in principle it is the only one defensible. But I should 
insist that its implications must not be overlooked And among 
them certainly this one appears, namely, that the consciousness 
of the finite individual, however ‘a prion’ it may be conceived to 
be, cannot be said to be foundational to the order of nature. It is 
partial and incomplete, self-confessedly so, from the beginning; 
and this character is sufficient to negate any supposition that it 
at least ‘adds in’ the principles on which alone science and fact 
are grounded. 

I wish to pursue the jioint further and backward towards our 
point of departure in this discussion, by raising the question as 
to where this element of ‘universality’ in the individual mind 
ultimately rests So far as cognitive experience is concerned, it 
cannot be found in any merely a pnon principle within mind 
itself. Universality is not encased within the individual mind as 
a sort of a pnon principle from which one may start as from “a 
clear and distinct idea ” On the contrary, it manifests itself there 
as the fragmentarincss and incompleteness of data and premises; 
and it stands for thought more as a challenge than as a clear-cut 
princijilc on which an a pnon argument may be securely 
grounded In short, it is the trans-empirical character of cogni- 
tive experience on which w^e have been insisting above. 

And this, in point of fact, seems to be what Howison has in 
mind. What he is .saying is essentially that nature per se is such 
that it cannot be adequately explained in terms of finite a priori 
consciousness, either individual or social In other words, he is 
simply recognizing that the objective order of events, with which 
in some sense we all identify ‘real’ reality, is not reducible with- 
out remainder to any human cognitive experience of that order, 
but that, on the contrary, within such experience there is always 
a logical reference to the order beyond The question which is 
basal for him, but which he never definitely faces, is whether 
such a recognition does not in principle undermine the premises 
on which his argument is founded. 

However erroneous and misplaced, Howison’s emphasis has at 
least one advantage. It makes explicit the basal difficulty of the 
type of argument we are here considering. If we are to take 
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seriously the thesis that “a pnon consciousness” is the sufficient 
principle of all cognitive meanings, then we should be frank 
enough to agree with Howison that, at least in the first instance 
and "near at hand,” such consciousness is that of the finite 
human thinker, but we should also be sufficiently consistent, as 
Howison is not, to follow the thesis through to its logical con- 
clusion. And this would appear to be the conclusion that there is 
no need of any other “a pnon conseiousness” to satisfy the 
demands of these meanings For surely it is clear enough, on the 
one side, that if a pnon consciousness is the adequate source of 
these meanings (relational systems), my consciousness alone 
should suffice , or that, on the other side, if there is need to appeal 
beyond my consciousness it is because a jmon consciousness 
alone is not an adequate source of such meanings. 

4 Ward 

In his criticism of what he calls Naturalism, Ward raises 
certain issues of importance concerning the nature and signifi- 
cance of scientific categories and principles of explanation As 
the points here involved will be considered in another context, 
they may for the moment be omitted We turn at once therefore 
to Ward’s constructive statement, which alone concerns us in the 
present context 

For his point of departure Ward takes the position which had 
already been emphasized, particularly by Ferrier — namely, that 
cognitive experience is essentially dual in nature, a subject-object 
relationship which is ultimate for analysis Starting with this 
unanalysable duality of experience, he goes on to argue that 
organization within experience is the product of the ‘activity of 
the subject.’ And, finally, on the basis of the further thesis that 
nature and ‘possible experience’ must be one and the same or 
nature is for us meaningless, he concludes that what holds true 
of ‘possible experience’ holds true in principle of nature also, and 
that nature must consequently be interpreted idealistically. In 
the main, the logic upon which Ward here depends is the same 
as that which we have hitherto been considering, but the several 
steps in his statement raise somewhat different issues, and may, 
therefore, be separately commented on. 
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In support of his point of departure, Ward undertakes to show 
why the attempt to pass from the initial duality of subject-object 
to a dualism of two distinct entities, subject and object, is log- 
ically impossible In the first place, it does violence to the plain 
empirical fact that cognitive experience is a subject-object rela- 
tionship. In the second place, if undertaken it shows itself to be 
entirely illusory. 

With reference to the first of these points, presumably its 
validity must be granted So long as and wherever actual think- 
ing takes place, there are necessarily a thinker and an object 
thought, and these are correlatives, remove either, and the think- 
ing-situation IS thereby destroyed So much at least seems clear 
But what docs this imply with reference to the status of the 
object? As soon as this question is raised clarity tends inevitably 
to merge into obscurity And it docs so because of the ambiguity, 
noted above in connection with Ferrier, of the term ‘object of 
knowledge ’ In the sense in which the object of knowledge is 
identified with the object as known, it seems clearly to exist only 
as related to the knower But is this the only sense in which the 
object of knowledge has a meaning? Is there not logical ground 
for holding that the object of knowledge is independent of the 
knower? Is the fact that an object, when known, is necessarily 
involved in a subject-object relationship in itself sufficient to 
establish the conclusion that the object exists only in that rela- 
tionship? Indeed, is it sufficient to prove that it can be conceived 
as existing only m that relationship? 

This question has already been answered in the negative, and 
the reasons for such an answer have been set forth Ward thinks 
the negative answer is unwarranted, however, and he essays to 
show why it is so. His argument presents nothing new in prin- 
ciple, I think, but it docs go fairly directly to the heart of the 
matter and for that reason is valuable. Essentially it runs as 
follows In the first place, dualism is absurd, it divides the two 
aspects of cognitive experience into separate entities, and there- 
upon finds itself confronted by an utterly silly question, which 
Ferrier justly enough formulates thus “What is the nature of 
the connexion between one thing, one thing which no effort of 
thought can construe as really two?” In the second place, dualism 
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issues from a process of abstraction, arising within the subject- 
object relationship and going through three steps which can 
definitely be traced — namely, the notion of the trans-subjective, 
the hypothesis of introjection, and the reification of abstractions. 
Taken together, these are entirely illusory.^* The two parts of 
this argument must be separately considered 

The first part focuses attention on the ambiguity already 
noted and discussed Assuming dualism, are we then to feel as 
silly as Ferner’s question would make us? I fail to see why we 
should be so embarrassed The sting of the question lies in the 
phrase “one thing which no effort of thought can construe as 
really two ” If this phrase is denied the sting is lost, and I can 
discover no sound reason why it should not be denied. The 
assumption which gives it what strength it possesses is that what- 
ever is thought can be ‘construed’ only as existing within the 
situation in which it is thought; that an atom, for example, can 
be construed only as being precisely and exclusively what it is 
thought to be And for this assumption I can see no justification 
whatever, apart from that which rests on a failure to distinguish 
between the ‘object’ as the psychological machinery of thinking 
and the ‘object’ as that about which one is thinking The former 
cannot be ‘construed’ as out of relation to subject, but surely the 
latter can — otherwise thought loses its only ground of ‘objec- 
tivity.’ 

The whole point rests on the trans-empirical character of the 
‘object of knowledge,’ and there is no need to repeat further what 
has been said above about it The object of knowledge is not — 
at least, not necessarily, though it may be on occasion — the 
subject-object relationship It is that within the subject-object 
relationship to which thought refers, and, so far as I can see, it 
may be ‘construed’ either as dependent on the subject or as 
independent of the subject, according to the demands of its own 
nature. If the subject furnishes the context within which the 
‘construction’ of the object logically moves, then the object may 
be said to be dependent on the subject; otherwise, it must be held 
to be independent. 

It may reasonably be suspected that those who hold that the 

i> For the details, see above, pp. 183-185. 
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subject-object relationship is “one thing” do so because they fail 
for the moment to view that relationship from within Standing 
on the outside, one has reason to say that the subject-object 
relationship, as itself thus an object of knowledge, is a relation- 
ship of correlative terms which cannot be logically sundered. 
Viewed from the inside, however, its ‘unity’ presents quite a 
different aspect Now, it is the ‘duality,’ which at other times is 
specially emphasized by Ward And the question is raised as to 
the sense in which, thus viev'ed, it may be said to be “one thing.” 
Certainly, it seems not to be so in the sense contemplated by 
Femer’s hypothetical question, unless ‘duality’ is to be given 
some connotation which renders it hardly distinguishable from 
blank identity of the terms involved in it Thus, despite the 
ambiguities, it would seem fairly clear that, when ‘dualism,’ as a 
penalty for its unlawful departure from the primitive ‘duality’ 
of cognitive experience, is condemned to go about asking silly 
questions concerning a connection between “one thing” which 
even thought cannot sunder, the obvious retort is to ask what in 
the meanwhile has become of this vaunted ‘duality ’ 

The second part of Ward’s argument deals vith the essential 
point, but, I think, not satisfactorily The crucial notion in what 
he calls the process of abstraction by which dualism is arrived 
at IS the notion of the trans-subjective This notion, he says, is a 
natural outcome of intcrsubjective intercourse, and intersubjec- 
tive intercourse is a foundational characteristic of experience on 
any theory this side of solipsism It is a nice question whether 
the sequence is here accurately stated, and, indeed, whether there 
is any sequence at all or only a distinction between two aspects 
of the total cognitive situation In any event, it is clear that for 
Ward the notion of the trans-subjective is a natural one, and is 
the one out of which dualism grows. But what is the notion of the 
trans-subjective? It is the notion of the sun, for example, as 
distinguished from the several ‘suns’ of several observers. Now is 
the sun to be taken independently of the ‘suns’ of the several 
observers or of the ‘sun’ of any observer, as dualism claims? Not 
at all, we are assured, and so to take it is to mistake an abstrac- 
tion for a reality. Because the sun is independent of any par- 
ticular subject is no reason for concluding that it is independent 
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of subject. “Such reasoning is about on a par with maintaining 
that the British House of Commons is an estate of the realm 
independent of each individual member and that therefore it 
might be addressed from the throne, for instance, though there 
were no members.” 

It is necessary to be careful here, lest we be led astray by a 
metaphor. The relation between my sun and the sun in the 
cognitive situation when I am said to perceive the sun, is hardly 
analogous to the relation between an individual member and the 
House of Commons as an estate of the realm. The two relations 
would be on a logical parity only if it could be assumed that 
there is, in the individual member, some character of attachment 
to the House of Commons such that the member ‘refers’ to the 
House as what he ‘means’ — only, in other words, if there were 
an implicative relationship between the two And since there is, 
and can be, no such attachment between the two, the metaphor 
obviously breaks down 

But it IS not useless We may employ it the other way round, 
and perhaps to our enlightenment with reference to the point 
under discussion If the sun is to bear to my sun the relation 
which the House of Commons bears to one of its individual mem- 
bers — and this is the intent of Ward’s use of the metaphor — 
then the sun can be nothing more than the systematic W’hole, 
which is made up of my sun and the suns of other subjects, as 
the House of Commons is made up of its constituent members. 
Now in the ease of the House of Commons there is the political 
fiat with reference to which the House is a systematic whole, 
and on the basis of which its constituent members and their 
several functions are determined But where is the foundation of 
that systematic whole of which the various suns of various sub- 
jects are the constituent members? Unless we place it in the 
heavens, it seems to be wanting, and, so placed, it bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the sun of the dualist If we press the meta- 
phor on this side, the sun tends to dissolve into an aggregation 
of subjective suns powerless to be brought into unity, if we 
hesitate to press it, we are in danger of falling back into that 
‘dualism’ which asks such foolish questions. 

Of course. Ward is perfectly right in his contention that merely 
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because something is independent of a particular subject is no 
sound reason for holding that it is independent of any and every 
subject. But it must not be overlooked that it may be; whether 
it is or not remains an open question. In answer to this further 
question, Ward falls back on the essential duality of subject and 
object and assumes that this (m one sense, undoubted) fact of 
cognitive experience is sufficient in itself to render a negative 
answer Such an assumption, however, plunges us once more into 
the ambiguities of the subject-object relationship We have al- 
ready exposed these ambiguities sufficiently to indicate that to 
prove the ubiquity of the subject-object relationship m existence 
much more evidence is needed than is furnished by the mere fact 
of its ubiquity in knowledge 

With reference to the second major step in Ward’s statement, 
namely, the thesis that unity and organization within experience 
arc the w'ork of the ‘activity’ of the subject, it is only necessary 
to reiterate the main point already developed in the discussion of 
the statement given to the principle by Green and Howison If 
this contention is to be taken seriously, then why should the 
content or ‘matter’ of experience submit to such external organ- 
ization? The question remains unanswered to the end Even 
though the content be abstractly taken as entirely empirical, its 
organization through principles mtroduced from some a priori 
region above is unintelligible, and the umntelligibility is only 
deepened when the (apparently inescapable) trans-subjective 
aspect is taken into account. 

It is true that in speaking of the 'activity’ of the subject Ward 
generally has in mind not merely the cognitive type of experi- 
ence, but the emotive and volitional as well. But this inclusive 
use of the notion docs not cause any modification of his view 
concerning its essentially a priori character The principle re- 
mains the same so far as his general statement is concerned. 

In his identification of nature and possible experience and his 
consequent passage to an idealistic interpretation of nature 
Ward, in the main, is once more following the logic we have 
already criticized. His exposition of that logic, however, strikes 
at least one new note which is important. It comes out most 
clearly in his treatment of causation. Here he insists that we 
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must sharply differentiate between ‘efficient’ causality and the 
sort of causality which is merely a correlation of natural events 
in space and time. To translate the latter into the former, we 
must read into it the notions of activity and passivity And we 
do this by analogical reasoning on the basis of our own psycho- 
logical experience Objects conceived as independent of experi- 
ence might perhaps be conceived as in causal relation in the 
latter meaning — though in last analysis even so much concession 
seems hardly logically justifiable, since thus to conceive such 
objects means to conceive them as standing in certain spatial 
and temporal relations and both space and time are ‘forms’ of 
the activity of the subject However, they cannot be conceived 
to be connected in the former meaning (that is, as standing in 
the relation of ‘efficient’ causality) unless their independent 
status is surrendered and they are “assimilated” to human experi- 
ence “as primitive man does when he personifies sun and moon, 
winds and stream, fire and pestilence.” Furthermore, ‘efficient’ 
causality is real causality, is alone the sort of causality which 
can be predicated of objects as they really are Thus a real causal 
order must be idealistically conceived, and since causation is a 
basal scientific category and is that which science seeks always 
to discover, science and its method lie in support of an idealistic 
philosophy 

For the present purpose, the important point is Ward’s state- 
ment that causation, conceived on the analogy of human voli- 
tional experience, must be read into the universe if the universe 
IS adequately to be understood, and the implication of this that 
philosophical thought, at least, is frankly anthropomorphic. 
Ward makes much of this principle in the course of the last stage 
of his argument But, since the principle receives even greater 
stress and plays a more important role in the statement of Bowne, 
its critical consideration may best be taken up m that context. 

5 Bownb 

“What is reality? can only be answered by telling how we 
must think about reality ” This is the first assumption on which 
Bowne’s formulation of the epistemological argument rests. And 
the second is that our conceptions “have application only as we 
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find some concrete experience which illustrates them. Otherwise 
they are abstractions without any real content, or they are 
formal principles which float in the air until some concrete 
experience tells us what their actual meaning is ” For the rest, 
his statement is an iteration of the logic with which we are by 
this time quite familiar, and it is open to the criticism which is 
already a thnce-told tale So we shall focus attention upon the 
two assumptions upon which Bowne builds. 

So far as I can see, the first of these must be made by any one 
who hopes to build his philosophical house on something more 
secure than a sort of untutored intuition Nor do I think that any 
serious jiliilosophcr has ever supposed otherwise, except perhaps 
verbally. That we must hold the real world to be what we are 
compelled, on the basis of enlightened experience, to think it to 
be — this, it would seem, is the only alternative m philosophy to 
an extreme romanticism, for w'hich one world is as good as an- 
other and all arc as good as nothing 
But the second assumption, which is the important one for the 
peculiar nuances of Bownc’s argument and without which his 
statement of ‘personalism’ entirely breaks down, is on quite a 
different level Not only is it theoretically without warrant, but 
it IS practically even dangerous And I wish briefly to draw out 
these two assertions, though I confess they seem to me obvious 
One theoretical objection to the assumption is that it is simply 
contrary to vhat we actually do when we try to think, as is 
evident in the procedure of thought at its best, namely in science. 
And in elaboration, I cannot do better than quote the words of 
Alexander; “One simple consideration is enough to show that 
we do not merely construe things on the analogy of ourselves 
For there must be something in things which makes the analogy 
valid, or wdiich gives a handle to the alleged imputation,” that 
is, “the imputation by mind of its own characters to external 
things ” “If all we observe in external events is uniform succes- 
sion, to impute to one of them the power to produce the other is 
a fiction, the fiction which Hume set himself to discredit It may 
be serviceable anthropomorjihism, but it is not science nor 
philosophy If there is no power traceable in things, then there 
IS none; if the number of things is due to our counting, then there 
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IS no number in the things ” To all of this there seems to be no 
reasonable rejoinder. Thought at its best does not ‘impute,’ it 
tries to discover. 

Of course, Alexander did not have Bowne in mind when he 
wrote the passages quoted above, but he did have in mind the 
sort of doctrine which Bowme preaches, and what he says applies 
with special force to Bowne’s peculiar statement. In the light of 
these passages, that statement resolves itself into something 
which approaches an absurdity. What is said is that the ‘real’ 
meaning of a given notion is derived, not through the process of 
interpretation in which the notion functions as an explanatory 
principle, but through the arbitrary process of supplementing the 
meaning (if there be any) of the notion thus derived by adding 
to it — for no apparent reason — something drawn from “concrete 
experience” and supposedly in some vivid fashion “illustrating” 
it. Apparently, until this supplementing from the riches of “con- 
crete experience” takes place the notion is merely formal and 
abstract and, in short, woefully empty, it must “float in the air 
until some concrete experience tells us what its actual meaning 
IS ” Causality, for example, is an abstract and suspended notion 
so long as it tries to fill itself with meaning and give itself a 
ground only by looking towards the inferential process that gave 
it birth, but it becomes quite luminous, rich in meaning and 
amply grounded, as soon as it looks in the direction of “concrete 
experience,” that is, as soon as we arbitrarily translate it into 
terms of volition. The same, we are asked to believe, holds m 
principle of all our scientific and philosophical categories, of 
‘being,’ of the ‘nature of a thing,’ of ‘systematic unity,’ and of 
all the rest, categories without exception get for themselves con- 
creteness and meaning only when elevated to the ‘personal’ plane 
of “concrete experience ” But in the light of Alexander’s thesis 
all of this is the veriest nonsense. And not in the light of that 
thesis alone, but in the light of any thesis which holds to 
the facts vi ith equal clarity, must it appear so. 

What Bowne is insisting on here is that all thinking must be 
picture-thinking if it is to avoid being abstract This, of course, 
IS m direct contradiction of what he urges elsewhere when he 
S .^lexander, Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, 188. 
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sayB that, if we are ever to attain reality in thought, “we are 
compelled to pass behind the intuitions of sense to the unpictur- 
able constructions of thought ” But, in his enthusiasm for “illus- 
trations” from “concrete experience,” he turns his back on the 
very important principle thus rightly urged and sets his feet in 
a path from which science has with slow and painful steps at 
last won its freedom And precisely in this lies the practical 
danger of Bowne’s emphasis. In pnnciple it makes dominant the 
logic of anthropomorphism, despite its occasional obeisance to 
that of science Against this logic science has struggled from the 
beginning, and it has at length won m the struggle; its method 
is the antithesis of this kind of ‘thinking ’ And unless philosophy 
IS to follow science whole-heartedly in this respeet, the question 
may very well be raised whether it is in any wise superior to the 
grossest mythology. Certainly it has no reason to vaunt itself 
because its mythological character is disguised, nor is that char- 
acter any the less sinister because it does lip-service to the 
method and results of science. Indeed, the last resort of dog- 
matism IS that sort of thought which, in the name of “concrete 
experience,” presumes to toll ordinary thought precisely what its 
“actual meaning” is , and dogmatism thus ensconced is not easily 
dislodged 

Apart from the defects in Bowne’s argument which fall under 
the general principles developed in the preceding criticisms of 
Green and Howison, the emphasis here under consideration 
would seem to be the argument’s most serious weakness That 
Bowne is always and everywhere an exemplar of the dogmatism 
involved is not charged. But he not infrequently verges upon it, 
and the only reason he escapes from it (where he does) is that 
he espouses principles which arc at variance with this peculiar 
doctrine of the ‘concreteness’ of thought and its creations. 

6 Summary 

The preceding survey of the several statements of the epistemo- 
logical argument has presumably shown that, and why, the 
idealistic position is not by that argument established In last 
analysis, the argument reduces to the contention that because 
mind is foundational within knowledge it is therefore fbunda- 
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tional within reality and existence. The weaknesses of the argu- 
ment arise primarily out of the ambiguities that swarm around 
the terms ‘knowledge’ and ‘object of knowledge’ The premise 
which IS crucial is the thesis that the object of knowledge is the 
real object This is a thesis of many possible meanings, but the 
one in which it must be taken if it is to serve the purpose for 
which it is here invoked is that the object of knowledge is 
exclusively what at the moment it is known to be. If this mean- 
ing is to stand, however, then the apparently trans-empincal 
aspect of the object of knowledge must be denied. But its denial 
brings disastrous consequences in its tram; for precisely on this 
aspect of the object of knowledge hangs, ni the end, the logical 
possibility of both the development and the corrigibility of 
knowledge itself and the consequent escape from the four corners 
of the subject-object relationslup taken merely subjectively and 
ad hoc Thus, in any event, the argument does not jirove what 
its advocates claim If its chief premise is denied, the argument 
proves nothing, of course, but if this premise is affirmed and the 
fallacy of ambiguous terms carefully avoided in the course of the 
inference, the argument proves at most a type of phenomenalism 
which can be saved from solipsism only by a desperate appeal to 
a ‘universal’ a pnon consciousness existing in limbo 
Not all idealists, however, are willing to dispose of the appar- 
ently trans-empirical character of the object of knowledge so 
cavalierly or to regard ,.t as an obstacle to be overcome. On the 
contrary, there are those who build the idealistic position directly 
upon it, and we are now to mquirc into the success of their 
venture. 



Chapter XVI 

THE ARGUMENT "A CONTINGENTIA MUNDI" 

With the general conclusion of the preceding chapter Pringle- 
Pattison, Creighton, and Haldane are apparently in substantial 
agreement According to Pnngle-Pattison, the epistemological 
argument is essentially circular; and, even if it were logically 
valid, it could prove nothing more significant than that the 
universe must be conceived as merely registered in a mind which, 
in Balfour’s phrase, is “the bare geometrical point through which 
must pass all the threads which make up the web of nature” — 
the ‘eye,’ as it were, which secs all but which cannot in the least 
function as an explanatory principle of anything it secs and is, 
therefore, of no philosophical importance Creighton urges that 
the argument, if consistent, leads straight to ‘mentalism’ and 
'subjectivism,’ since its basal thesis (that the intelligibility of 
objects demands that they be reduced either to minds or ideas, 
in other words that tliey be ‘in’ mind or of the substance of 
mind) is precisely the thesis of a subjectivism which cannot be 
made one whit more ‘objective’ by the introduction of an ‘in- 
finite’ or ‘absolute’ mind Haldane in principle agrees with both 
Pnngle-Pattison and Creighton, and for essentially the same 
reasons. 

But these critics are also agreed that a refutation of the 
epistemological argument is not equivalent to a refutation of 
idealism, for in their opinion a ‘sane’ idealism depends on another 
sort of proof They arc agreed, further, as to the general nature 
of this other line of proof A brief survey of their seVeral state- 
ments may serve to indicate what it is, and so be cseful as an 
introduction to a critical study of the more detailed itatements 
of the argument given by those who have developed it at greater 
length. In such a preliminary survey historical justice demands 
that Grote be set in the forefront, since he had already directed 
attention to the cardinal principle. 

378 
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1. The Basal Principle 

Grote’s thesis is adumbrated in the passage m which he quar- 
rels with the ambiguity which Ferner leaves in the term ‘object’: 
“Mr. Ferner hardly sufficiently explains whether he means to 
pass from the notion of ourselves as knowing, or from knowledge 
being ‘knowledge that we know,’ which of itself, I think, is not 
very important, to the notion of ourselves, or part of ourselves, 
known in the object, which is the important one It is this which 
really leads on, in the chain of thought, to the notion of knowl- 
edge being the meeting, through the intervention of phenomenal 
matter and the conversion of it into intellectual objects, with the 
thoughts, proceeding in the opposite direction, of mind or a mind 
like our own, however wider and vaster ” The mam point here 
foreshadowed is brought into bolder relief by his insistence, in 
distinguishing the philosophical from the “phenomenalist” view, 
that philosophy begins, not with our bodies, but consciousness 
and that the certainty of consciousness is also certainly dual — 
consciousness of ourselves is also consciousness of “an universe ” 
Progress in knowledge consists in making ourselves ‘at home’ in 
this universe, and this we do by transforming this (at first) “dim 
universe’’ into “fullness and particularity ” 

The chief emphasis of Pnngle-Pattison is on what he calls the 
“moral impossibility” of conceiving the world as a res completa 
without reference to mind, or “devoid of value ” The achieve- 
ments of science, he maintains, establish two correlative proposi- 
tions. Man IS organic to nature, and nature is organic to man. 
And these two propositions, he further affirms, together imply an 
idealistic philosophy — that is, a “sane” idealistic philosophy, for 
which nature is complementary to mind and mind is comple- 
mentary to nature Naturalism fails, because it forgets that 
nature is organic to man; panpsychism or spiritualism fails, 
because it forgets that man is organic to nature. The two proposi- 
tions must be read together, if they are to be correctly read, and, 
thus read, they give rise to “the doctrine of the self-conscious life 
as organic to the world or of the world as finding completion and 
expressicin in that life, so that the universe, as a complete or 
self-existent fact, is statable only in terms of mind.” This is the 
doctrine of “the higher naturalism” or a “sane idealism.” 
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For Creighton, “speculative idealism,” which is to be sharply 
distinguished from ‘mentalism,’ is founded on the logic of ex- 
perience itself. This logic is that of experience working critically 
within itself, so to say, and disclosing by degrees the full implica- 
tions of its reciprocally determining coordinates, the self, other 
selves, and nature It is the logic of the “concrete universal,” 
which is inherent in the very process of a self-critical experience. 
For this logic, Creighton insists, the truth about mind and reality 
is on ahead and is not a datum from which experience or knowl- 
edge sets out. “The faith of speculative philosophy is that mind 
and things are what they show themselves to be in the whole 
course of experience ” And they thus show themselves to be 
irreducible correlatives, things are left standing in their own 
right, but with their relation to mind as a constituent moment 
and not as something merely added on occasion and from the 
outside. 

At first glance, Haldane’s statement appears to be a return in 
principle to the epistemological argument Knowledge, he asserts, 
is foundational to reality in the sense that “there is no world 
apart from knowledge for which it is there”, and this is so, he 
argues, because “there can be no meaning in any object-world 
that IS not object- world for a knower If there can be no meaning 
for the object there can accordingly be no existence for it For 
existence involves meaning, and is not a fact unless it is signifi- 
cant ” And all of this seems to be a mere repetition of the 
erroneous argument with which we have dealt in the preceding 
chapter. Such an interpretation of Haldane’s argument, however, 
is superficial and unwarranted The knowledge which for him is 
foundational to reality is not that which belongs to any finite 
mind and which is used by it as an instrument of analysis This, 
indeed, is the view of knowledge underlying the epistemological 
argument and, as we have seen, is the main source of its weak- 
ness But this IS not what Haldane intends by knowledge when 
he speaks of it as foundational He intends, rather, the entirety 
of meaning within which the subject-object relationship of the 
older argument falls, and which is involved in that reli^tionship 
as its ground “What is obvious is that there is nothing, in any 
particular experience, and equally nothing conceived ati lying 
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beyond it, that has a meaning excepting in terms of knowledge. 
And if existence be only one of these meanings, then to be known 
in some form is the only way of being real. To be known, I 
repeat, not as if through a window, by a mind that is merely 
organically conditioned, but as by a mind that signifies the sys- 
tem to which finite intelligence and its object-world alike belong ” 

The logic here contemplated is quite different from that ex- 
pressed in the epistemological argument. Instead of arguing 
exclusively from within the subject-object relationship, Haldane 
would urge that we must argue on the ground of the totality of 
meaning which lies beyond that relationship and gives it signifi- 
cance, the relationship is not logically primitive, it is logically 
derivative and has its ground beyond 

It is clear that in these several statements there is a common 
emphasis, and it is also clear that in this common emphasis lies 
the chief difference between this way of approach and that of the 
epistemological argument This common emphasis is upon the 
self-transcendence of experience and knowledge. More fully ex- 
pressed, it is upon the doctrine that experience in all of its forms 
is in contact with an order which reaches beyond, that this 
contact IS of such a nature as to imply something about both 
experience itself and the surrounding order, and that a reading of 
this implicative attachment may give us an answer to the prob- 
lem of reality. This is the basal pnnciple of the new argument, 
some of the phases of which we are now to consider. And it is 
precisely the principle which, if our preceding analysis is correct, 
constitutes the mem stumbling block for the epistemological 
type of argument. 

This new argument, which Bosanquet has called the argument 
a contingentia mundi or the ‘nisus’ argument, is developed at 
length by Bradley, Bosanquet, and Royce, in whose formulations 
it has received its classic statement. In examining its claims, 
therefore, we must follow the details of their exposition 

Before proceeding to details, however, one general preliminary 
remark suems called for It concerns the conception of the Abso- 
lute wh^ih all three of these thinkers make so much use of ; and 
it is d^pgned to direct attention to the point emphasized, par- 
ticula4’ ( by Bosanquet in his insistence that the Absolute “is 
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i simply the high-water mark of fluctuations in experience, of 
which in general, we are daily and normally aware” — a point on 
which there is unanimous agreement among the three. For them 
the Absolute means merely that which is real, “really real” as 
Bosanquet says; and it is a fundamental tenet of their common 
doctrine that the real is always present in appearances. This, of 
course, is directly involved in their theory of judgment, and it is 
the chief point of their doctrine of ‘degrees of reality.’ 

There would seem to be no excuse for thus calling attention to 
it, were it not for the fact that the thoughtless assumption is so 
commonly abroad that, when they speak of the Absolute, they 
intend something quite far off from ordinary experience. What 
they intend by it, on the contrary, is simply "the general view 
which satisfies the intellect”; with it we are always linked, both 
by our logical structures and by the ideals “which operate in 
morality, in social behaviour, or in religion.” Bosanquet’s bold 
way of putting it is, “When the Absolute falls into the water, it 
becomes a fish.” And the point must be borne in mind through- 
out the discussion. But wc must turn from such general exhorta- 
tion (which, from the point of view of the instructed reader, is in 
fact superfluous) to a consideration of the detailed statements of 
the argupielit under survey, and we begin with that of Bradley. 

2. Bradley 

As we have seen, Bradley’s statement is founded on the as- 
sumption (which “can neither be proved nor questioned”) that 
“the object of metaphysics is to find a general view which will 
satisfy the intellect” and that “whatever succeeds in doing this 
is real and true” and “whatever fails is neither.” The conclusion 
supposedly established is that reality must be conceived as “one 
individual Experience” which “is above all ideality and rela- 
tions.” Or, in greater detail, reality must be conceived as: mani- 
fold, not simple, in structure; systematic, in the sense of 
‘harmonious’ with reference to what it contains; systematic, in 
the further sense of containing all existence or of tnng all- 
inclusive; supra-relational , and of the nature of sercoence or 
mind. But the intellect is essentially relational in cha^iinsr, and 
hereupon we are confronted by a parhdox. 'The "gHy»t 1) view 
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which will satisfy the intellect” turns out to be of such a natture 
(namely, supra-relational) that it is attainable by the intellect! 
only through its own "happy suicide.” Born heir apparent to thef 
infinite riches of reality, the intellect discovers in its final dis-* 
illusionment that it can enjoy them only vicariously. And in this 
paradox lies the basal difficulty of Bradley’s formulation. Our 
comments on his statement must therefore first converge 
around it. 

It is clear from the beginning that the difficulty arises from the 
non-relational or supra-rclational character of reality. Because 
thought is essentially relational and because reality must be held 
to be supra-relational, reality must be said to he beyond judg- 
ment or thought Such is the contention. Now presumably there 
can be no doubt that thought is essentially relational: “Thought 
is relational and discursive, and, if it ceases to be this, it commits 
suicide ” But there may be a doubt whether reality must be held 
to be supra-relational, particularly in view of the fact that we 
start from the initial assumption that reality must be that which 
‘satisfies’ the intellect. What, then, is the ground for this conten- 
tion, and is it solid? 

Before passing on to this question, two remarks on the initial 
assumption seem called for The first — which might be taken for 
granted, were it not for the fact that it has been so commonly 
overlooked by the critics of the Bradleian argument — is that any 
attack on merely abstract ‘intcllectualism’ is wholly irrelevant to 
Bradley’s position, and must be seen to be so by any one who is 
not unmindful of the inclusive connotation which he attributes 
to “the intellect.” The second remark concerns the distinction, 
within the statement of the assumption, between the ‘real’ and 
the ‘true’ — a distinction which underlies the paradox with which 
we are here dealing, since that paradox arises out of the irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy between the two, even though thought’s 
‘satisfaction’ is the criterion of both And what is here to be 
specially noted is that the assertion to the effect that the assump- 
tion “can neither be proved nor questioned” does not hold with 
equal force for both So far as the ‘true’ is concerned, the 
assumption could hardly be questioned save by the devotees of 
‘faith’ or ‘intuition’ in some non-intellectual reference; and even 
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they, doubtless, would in the end have to make the assumption 
to escape the identification of the 'true' with the outcome of some 
arbitrary will-to-believe. But, in respect to the ‘real,’ the as- 
sumption is on quite a different footing On this side, it might 
readily be objected to, even by those who are committed to it on 
the Bide of the ‘true’; for on this side it involves a further 
assumption — namely, that reality is always the subject of judg- 
ment — which IS not necessarily involved on the side of the 


^rThe main purpose of the second of these two remarks is to 
^emphasize the fact that Bradley’s initial assumption, at least in 
^respect to the ‘real,’ rests directly upon a certain theory of judg- 
Sitnent To say that it cannot be questioned is, therefore, not quite 
fair, so far at least as this special emphasis is concerned That 
what “will satisfy the intellect” is real may, indeed, be said to 
follow from the view that reality is the subject of every judg- 
ment. But the possibility of calling in question that theory of 
judgment remains open to any one who sees fit to do so — even 
to those who are committed to the other thesis that what satisfies 
the intellect is alone to be taken as true. 


Whether this theory of judgment must in the end be accepted 
is, of course, a basal consideration in connection with a critical 
estimate of the Bradleian argument Despite its basal character, 
however, I shall not here pretend to debate the issue One reason 
for this IS that space is lacking for anything like an adequate 
analysis But the more important reason is that such a discussion 
would not aid directly in carrying forward the chief purpose of 
my critical remarks, since the theory in question seems to me 
essentially sound, and I could do little more than elaborate the 
grounds of my agreement 

The alternative to the theory seems to me to be a distressing 
dilemma; its denial is to my mind equivalent to a denial of 
existential reference in the case either of some or of all meanings, 
and this apparently involves us in a perplexing dichotomy of 
meanings in the one case or m a rather complete phenomlipnalism 
in the other. Hence, a detailed inquiry at my hands would^ result 
in a reaffirmation of the theory; consequently, though it* would 
make my account more comprehensive and might serve to Wing 
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other issues to the fore, it would hardly serve to attain the main 
purpose I here have in mind — ^namely, to develop differences 
rather than merely to emphasize agreements. So it seems advis- 
able to leave the question on one side To those who might feel 
that this procedure ab imtio eliminates from consideration what 
is logically fundamental, I can only say that I agree and ex- 
plicitly recognize the consequent limitation on the logical 
adequacy of my critical remarks But I should reiterate my 
conviction that, so far at least as this underlying assumption is 
concerned, the argument must be allowed to stand. I should also 
urge that acceptance of the assumption makes my criticism 
internal and, on that account, gives additional significance to 
whatever point it may have. 

The assumption avowedly foundational to Bradley’s construc- 
tion will, therefore, be accepted in principle for the following 
critical analysis, which will move entirely within it We are to 
hold, henceforw'ard, that only what satisfies the intellect is to be 
taken as either true or real. And we are to inquire, first, whether 
we are committed to the conclusion that the real must be de- 
scribed as supra-relational It will be noted that the question 
before us does not concern the true, which for Bradley is always 
relational , the issue concerns only the nature of reality 

The answer which Bradley gives to this question is, as he 
himself insists, based on his doctrine of immediate experience. 
The real, which on our assumption is the subject of every judg- 
ment, IS given in immediate experience; here is presented the 
‘that’ which judgment ever seeks to qualify ideally As so pre- 
sented, the real if non-relational, and we must suppose that it is 
^trinsically so, since immediate experience itself is directly 
sensed as non-relational Judgment, therefore, is seeking to qual- 
ify that which is intrinsically non-relational But this is vain. 
Since judgment is essentially discursive and relational, it seeks 
for subject that which as judgment it can never attain What will 
‘satisfy’ it, therefore, demands of it its own negation and “happy 
suicide,” So runs Bradley’s argument in general outline; and its 
roots clearly he m immediate experience conceived as non-rela- 
tional. 

Bradley explicitly directs the attention of his critics to this 
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point; and he notes that, within his premises, his vulnerability 
is in this heel, if anywhere. But he also insists, correctly enough, 
that he cannot be successfully attacked if his critics content 
themselves by simply reiterating difBculties from which he him- 
self hopes to escape by means of the very doctrine in question. 
He thinks what is called for is rather a discussion of premises 
and ultimate assumptions, and, with a frankness which ought 
to be more common than it is in philosophical controversy, he 
unhesitatingly exposes his own. “If what is given is a Many 
without a One, the One is never attainable. And, if what we had 
at first were the mere correlation of subject and object, then to 
rise beyond that would be impossible From such premises there 
is in my opinion no road except to total scepticism. This is the 
ground, inherited of course from others, on which I may say that 
I have based myself always If you take experience as above, 
then all the main conclusions which I advocate are assuredly 
wrecked And nothing, I presume, is gained by simply urging 
against myself and others a result on which we ourselves have 
consistently stood ” “But is it not better, I would ask once more, 
to begin by a discussion as to what is actually given in experi- 
ence? Is it not better to recognize that on this point there is no 
agreement, and little more than a variety of conflicting opinions? 
The opinion which I myself, with others, have adopted, may of 
course be erroneous But obviously I cannot desert it because 
certain doctrines, on the rejection of which it was long ago based, 
are assumed to be true ” ^ 

In the light of the challenge w'hich Bradley here makes, I wish 
to inquire whether I find myself committed to his doctrine of 
immediate experience But the reader must decide for himself 
how far he can follow, for here we are touching matters on which 
preferences are fundamental The mam question be.^'ore us is, as 
Bradley rightly urges, “What is actually given in experience?” 
But before passing on to that, I wish to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to two points emphasized in the first quotation given above. 
These are the points stated m the first two sentences, and I will 
take the second first. 

1 Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, “Supplementary Note to Chap- 
ter VI,” pp. 199, 201. 
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“If what we had at first were the mere correlation of subject 
and object, then to rise beyond that would be impossible." With 
this thesis I find myself in hearty agreement. I have already 
dealt with it at some length in the discussions of the preceding 
chapter on the epistemological argument, and I shall not here 
repeat what was there said I shall only add that I know of no 
more succinct summary of the mam objection to the argument 
based on the supposed ultimacy of the subject-object relationship 
than that which Bradley here states And the objection seems to 
my mind unquestionably sound. If that relationship is what is 
given us, and that alone, then beyond it we can never logically 
proceed, and “total scepticism” is inescapable or an appeal to 
‘faith’ inevitable. / 

“If what IS given is a Many without a One, the One is never 
attainable ” Taking this thesis within its own four corners, I see . 
nothing to boggle at unless something sinister be intended by 
the initial capitals Presumably, if this were what is given and 
we could know that such is the case, we should have to accept it; 
there is no power on our part to create what is given, or to 
predetermine (save by abstraction, selection, and rearrange- 
ment) its nature But we could not call it real, or, if we should, 
we could not then stand by the position that only what is to 
“content the intellect” is to be so called. For 1 think we must 
agree with Bradley that there is no understanding where one 
must take a mere congeries “in a lump” ; and such an hypotheti- 
cal given IS apparently such a congeries and can only be so 
‘understood ’ But what cannot be understood, or rather what can 
be understood onlj"^ in this esoteric fashion, certainly does not 
satisfy the demands of intelligence, whatever else may be said 
about it To proceed from one such ‘one’ to another would be out 
of the question, there is here no principle of implication along 
which thought may move. 

Indeed, I am willing to go all the way with Bradley here, and 
accept in principle his general rejection of terms without rela- 
tions and relations apart from terms as being inherently contra- 
dictory. To my mind, terms and relations are correlatives and 
cannot even be conceived apart. Given a term or a relation, 
and the other is immediately called for , nor can thought be satis- 
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fied until what is miaaing is somehow supplied Furthermore, just 
any term or any relation will not do; the relation demanded is 
that of the term in question, and the term wanted is that which 
the relation relates So, to my mind at least, the matter seems to 
stand. It, therefore, appears to me vain to talk about bare terms 
or skeletal relations — as though a given term x might be wholly 
unrelated, or there could be ‘on-ness,’ for instance, when nothing 
is on nothing. In all of this I assume I am simply following 
Bradley’s very significant analysis 

Since this analysis has on occasion been dismissed as futile or 
even silly, the digression may not be amiss if we dwell on it for 
a moment As I understand him, Bradley is not here denying that 
we can distinguish terms and relations, note their different char- 
acteristics, classify and talk about them separately. So far as the 
principles of his analysis carry, he would have no objection to 
making use of separate symbols to indicate them ; and he could, 
quite consistently, accept the machinery of these symbols and 
speak of ‘transitive’ and ‘intransitive' and merely ‘non-transitive’ 
- relations, and of whatever others there may be What he does 
deny, however, is that terms and relations, taken existentially 
and not merely as abstract symbols, can be conceived apart from 
each other The attempt to conceive them apart when thus taken, 
he contends, involves you m obvious contradiction This is the 
basal thesis of his analysis, as I read it. And, for my part, I fail 
to see where he is not on solid ground. 

Nevertheless, to return from this digression, I do not subscribe 
to Bradley’s contention that what is given in immediate experi- 
ence , IS non-relational This contention seems to me neither 
logically nor empirically grounded, and if taken seriously it 
undermines the structure of relational experience itself. These 
points, if true, are certainly important for Bradley’s argument, 
and they need to be drawn out further. 

Agreeing in the main, I, nevertheless, doubt the assumption 
which I seem to find underlying Bradley’s contention That 
assumption is that, if what is given in immediate experience is 
not a mere congeries of discrete many's, it must then be a non- 
relational manifold. But I fail to see that the disjunction here is 
exhaustive of the logical possibilities. Does not the possibility 
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still remain that what is thus given is a whole involving 
relations? 

If such a possibility is to be rejected on purely logical grounds, 
then it must be shown to be inherently contradictory. I do not 
see that Bradley has shown this, nor do I think it can be shown. 
It IS true that Bradley has argued at length against the possi- 
bility of a mere aggregate of terms without relations, or bare 
relations without terms This he has undertaken to show is in- 
herently contradictory, and I agree that he has here succeeded. 
But I fail to see how this agreement commits me to the denial of 
the logical possibility of any sort of relational whole Suppose 
the relational whole be conceived, not as a mere congeries, but as 
a system in which terms and relations are mutually involved, 
am I then to reject it as self-contradictory merely because I have 
agreed to reject the congeries as such? If I do so, then I certainly 
follow the lead of a false logic, or at least a logic derived from 
an assumption which, unless independently justified, begs the 
point at issue 

Turning to Bradley’s empirical considerations, we come to the 
heart of the matter, and these considerations present two sides. 
On the one side, they undertake to show that, psychologically, 
immediate experience is a non-relational type of experience 
which underlies relational experience On the other side, they are 
directed towards the analysis of different levels of relational 
experience These two sides call for separate comment, and we 
take the latter first 

The important question in connection with Bradley’s analysis 
of relational experience which I wish here to raise is; What does ^ 
that analysis prove? I do not ask whether it is in the mam cor- ' 
rect, but only whether, assuming it to be correct, it shows that 
relational experience is inherently contradictory? 

What the analysis shows, to deal with its positive outcome, is 
that any particular type of relational experience is not in itself 
complete. From spatial and temporal relationships to that of the 
self, incompleteness and inadequacy are everywhere present; for 
everywhere the relationship under survey involves the nisus to 
its own transcendence, that is, implies in its owm structure that it 
is not all Let this be granted, but also let what is proved be 
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clearly noted. It is, simply, that any type of relational experi- 
ence is partially abstract and that, when taken as if it were 
indicative of the absolute, it is mistaken For it, there is always 
a ‘beyond’ or a ‘not-yet’, it is never quite all there is. 

Bradley assumes, of course, that his analysis proves more. He 
thinks it shows that the types of relational experience are 
severally, not only fragmentary and incomplete, but also in- 
herently inconsistent But the only justification of this position 
which IS offered us, so far as I can see, is the supposition that a 
relational whole must vp&o facto be a mere congeries of bare 
terms and skeletal relations. If it be so, then it will show itself 
to be fragmentary and incomplete; it does show itself to be 
fragmentary and incomplete, and therefore it must be inherently 
contradictory — thus the argument seems to run But it is clearly 
a non sequitur, unless the original condition can be shown to be 
the only one upon which the consequence can supervene. And 
this, I think, Bradley has now'hcrc shown. 

Have I then, Bradley would doubtless ask, overlooked his very 
important articles on the subject, such as that on “Association 
and Thought” or that “On Our Knowledge of Immediate Ex- 
perience,” which are designed to show that, and how, non-rela- 
tional experience psychologically underlies relational experience, 
the entire subject-object relationship, and through inner diremp- 
tion grows into it and functions throughout? To such a query my 
reply would be that I have indeed taken such analyses into 
account and have, I trust, been duly impressed by their pro- 
fundity and significance, but I fail to see how they establish the 
view either that relational experience is inherently contradictory 
or that what is given is necessarily non-relational in nature. And 
I wish briefly to justify my failure on both sides. 

There is no question, let it be repeated, about the accuracy of 
Bradley’s analyses of immediate experience psychologically con- 
sidered. Of course important questions remain, as he himself 
insists; and there will doubtless always be much uncertainty 
with reference to a region of experience which lies so far in the 
hinterland. But let it be granted that the mam point holds, 
namely that psychologically there is an immediate experience 
which IS non-relational in nature and which underlies, both 
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genetically and functionally, our entire relational experience. 
Does it, I inquire, follow from this that what we have in rela- 
tional experience is inherently contradictory? I fail to see how it 
follows, there is nothing in the non-relational character of imme- 
diate experience which seems to have any implication whatsoever 
with reference to the structure of relational experience. 

Before leaving this side of the matter, I would press the point / 
that if relational experience is inherently contradictory and if 
thought is essentially and inevitably relational, we are in a 
rather distressing predicament. How, then, can relational expen-j 
ence be intelligible, or, on the other hand, how can it be self- 
contradictory? Can intelligence contradict itself, or can it take 
for significant that which is contradictory? And what, above all, 
are we to do with the house which science has built? Such ques- 
tions are not idle ones, if relational structures arc seriously to be 
denominated inherently contradictory, and the difficulties con- 
templated are not even touched by the doctrine of ‘degrees ’ 

Passing now to the other side, I ask why, if immediate experi- ^ 
ence is non-relational, we are by that fact bound to the con- \ 
elusion that what is given in immediate experience is also ! 
non-relational And with this question we are at what may be 
said to be the crucial point in Bradley’s argument. 

If it be objected that such a question is unwarranted, since 
immediate experience by hypothesis involves no object, the 
obvious reply is to suggest that we be clear as to what it is we 
arc talking about under the heading of ‘immediate experience.’ 

Is it mere psychological feeling taken without reference to any- 
thing beyond the ‘state,’ or is it such feeling contemplated as 
involving a reference to some sort of a situation which is other 
than the ‘state’? If it is the former, then any question about it 
which assumes (as the one we are asking does assume) that it 
‘gives’ something other than its mere self is unwarranted If it is 
the latter about which we are talking, however, the question is 
not amiss; for, then, an ‘object’ in some important sense is logi- 
cally involved, and one may well ask concerning its character. 
And, of course, it is the latter meaning which alone leaves an 
attachment between immediate experience and reality, and which 
Bradley I take it always intends 
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Indeed, Bradley himself raises the same question, at least by 
indirection, and the answer he gives is enlightening. “How, we 
must ask, in the cases where my immediate experience does serve 
as a criterion of truth and fact, is it able to perform such an 
oflSce?” Such a question, clearly, assumes that immediate experi- 
ence may give "truth and fact,” and may itself indicate that it 
does so. The answer given to the question may, therefore, aid us 
in our attempt to discover why, accepting its non-relational char- 
acter, we are committed to the view that what it brings is also 
non-relational. 

Since the answer is so important, it must be quoted at length: 
"I can feel uneasiness . . . both general and special apart from 
any object or at least without regard to any object in particular. 
Again I can have a sense of uneasiness or its opposite in regard 
to a particular object before me I do not, so far, make an object 
of my uneasiness and hold it before me in one with the object; 
but so far, without actually doing anything of this kind, I feel 
the jarring or unison specially together and in one with the 
object. And we have now to ask how this disagreement can 
become a contradiction before me in the object, so that I am not 
merely dissatisfied with that but can go on to reject it as unreal. 

“What is required is that the object should itself become 
qualified by the same content which was merely felt within me. 
As soon as this qualification has appeared, J have actually before \ 
me in the object that which premowsly was felt vnthin me to be j 
harmonious or to jar in regard to the object The feeling (to 
speak roughly) remains what it was, but it no longer is merely 
grouped round and centred in the object The feeling itself is also 
before me in the object- world, and the object now confronts me 
as being itself satisfactory or discordant." * 

1 am not now interested to inquire into the eflicacy of this 
statement as an explanation of the way in which immediate 
experience functions as a criterion of truth and fact where it 
does so function. That may, once more, be taken for granted. 
The point of immediate concern lies elsewhere, and it is indi- 
cated by the sentence which I have placed in italics. Put in other 

2 Essays on Tniih and Reality, pp 179-180 I have italicised the sentence 
which is specially important for the present purpose 
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words, it IS that the relations which analysis of the immediate 
experience discloses were already implicitly there in the imme- 
diate experience At least, this is the meaning as I get it; and it 
would appear to have an important bearing on the question 
before us. 

But IS this the meaning intended? That it is what is said seems 
plain The ‘object’ as presented in immediate experience gives 
rise to a “sense of uneasiness or its opposite ” At any rate, the 
immediate experience itself is characterized by such a sense “in 
regard to a particular object before me ” Now, m order to fill 
out this ‘sense’ I must qualify the object “by the same content 
which was merely felt within me ’’ Doing this, I have “actually , 
before me in the object that which previously was felt within me^ 
to be harmonious or to jar in regard to the object ’’ In thel 
process whereby immediate experience itself functions “as a 
criterion of truth and fact,” I disclose by intellectual analysis 
what is involved in the “sense of uneasiness or its opposite” 
which characterizes immediate experience I then transfer the 
results of this disclosure to the object which “now confronts me 
as being itself satisfactory or discordant.” Thus, it would appear, 
the entire relational machinery of the intellect, through which 
alone immediate experience functions in the realm of truth and 
fact, is implicit in the ‘object’ to which immediate experience 
vaguely refers and round which it is grouped. 

If this be true, then I fail to see that we are committed to the 
view of the non-relational eharacter of what is given in imme- 
diate experience I likewise fail to see why we are not com- 
mitted to the opposite view. What intellectual analysis discloses 
about the ‘uneasiness’ or its opposite of immediate experience is, 
apparently, the basis for it What immediate experience demands 
in demanding the satisfaction of its ‘uneasiness’ or ‘acquiescence 
ui its unison’ is that the object be intellectualizcd, if I may say 
so, in the corresponding manner and be shovm to be discordant — 
and thus in need of correction — or harmonious — and thus, so 
far at least, stable 

Nor are we limited to the statement quoted above for evidence 
of the view here suggested Evidence for it is to be found through- 
out Bradley’s actual treatment of the ‘that’ which immediate 
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experience presents as the ‘real’ subject of judgmentyHe con- 
stantly insists that judgment is a qualification of wis ‘that.’ 
This emphasis, indeed, is at the very bottom of his doctrine of 
degrees of reality, and it would seem that it can mean only one 
of two things; Either the nature of the ‘that’ is progressively 
disclosed through judgmental predicates and is therefore rela- 
tional, or the ‘qualification’ of reality in judgment is a falsifica- 
tion and the predicates merely ‘float.’ But the latter alternative 
is implicitly denied in Bradley’s doctrine of ‘degrees,’ and is 
explicitly repudiated in his rejection of his earlier doctrine of 
‘floating ideas ’ The first alternative must, therefore, be accepted, 
unless a third is possible, and I, at least, can sec no third. 

Such considerations might be drawn out in greater detail, but 
space IS not available and it is perhaps sufficient for the purposes 
of this survey to outline the main points. Unless I am mistaken 
in my estimate of them, they serve to cast doubt on Bradley’s 
proof of his thesis that what is given in immediate experience is 
non-relational They even suggest that he has, at times, been 
forced to assume the opposite. That immediate experience itself 
is non-relational is no proof that what is given in such experience 
is non-relational, unless immediate experience tells us so as a 
matter of “truth and fact ” But when immediate experience 
undertakes to speak on matters of truth and fact, it appeals to 
relational thought for the expression of what it dumbly intends. 
When relational thought tells immediate experience that its 
vague ‘uneasiness’ or ‘unison’ is directed upon terms and rela- 
tions, when thought says that its restless uneasiness really por- 
tends incompleteness and contradiction, or that its pleasing 
unison really portends harmony and coherence — to all of this 
immediate experience adds a hearty Amen' What it meant all 
the while, but could not know until thought drew out its object, 
was a relational structure. 

These considerations have been based upon the assumption, 
explicitly accepted throughout, that immediate experience, 
psychologically considered, is non-relational I wish now to raise 
the question whether this assumption can be left standing. 

A convenient point of departure may be found in a quotation 
from Bradley’s Appearance and Reality Feeling, “in the sense 
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of the immediate unity of a finite psychical centre,” Bradley 
there says, “means for me, first, the general condition before 
distinctions and relations have been developed, and where as yet 
neither any subject nor object exists. And it means, in the second 
place, anything which is present at any stage of mental life, in 
so far as that is only present and simply is ” “ I shall converge 
the discussion upon these two meanings, and wc begin with the 
second 

Taking the second meaning at the level of relational con- 
sciousness, where it is most manageable, one must admit that 
what IS here contended for is basically true. Reflective experience 
does, at least more often than otherwise, move within immediate 
experience in this sense But I see no evidence, no convincing 
evidence, that such experience is non-relational On the con- 
trary, it would appear to be always relational, so far at least as 
it is functionally involved in reflection What is given, as Dewey 
has insisted, is also ‘taken’; and, I would add, as taken it is 
relational. In other words, what is present and simply is, when 
oriented towards the reflective process, becomes ladened with 
meaning derived from previous reflection The ‘that’ which is 
presented must at least be relevant to the problem in hand, and 
it IS not ‘present’ for reflectiou unless it is; but relevancy cer- 
tainly involves relations, and is indeed itself precisely a relation. 
Thus it would appear that immediate experience, viewed asi 
the significant background of relational experience, is itself rcla-i 
tional. 

But, one may object, immediate experience in the end comes 
before reflection, and if wc carry analysis far enough backwards 
we are driven to view it, not as “the immediate unity of a finite 
psychical centre” functioning in the reflective process, but as 
such a unity which is perhaps temporally, and certainly logically, 
prior to the entire reflective process And with this we are 
brought back to Bradley’s first meaning, and the one which is 
for him really basal Consciousness, he insists, is not original. 
“What comes first in each of us is rather feeling, a state as yet 

s Second edition, p 469 The reader will, of course, not fail to note the 
similarity between the view hero stated and that emphasized, on the one 
side by James m his ‘radical empiricism,’ and on the other side by Dewey’s 
doctrine of the pre-reflective level of experience in ‘havmg’ or ‘enjoying.’ 
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without either an object or subject. . . . Feeling is immediate 
experience without distinction or relation in itself. It is a unity, 
complex but without relations. And there is here no difference 
between the state and its content, since, in a word, the experi- 
enced and the experience are one. And a distinction between 
cognition and other aspects of our nature is not yet developed.” * 
What, now, are we to say of this view? 

It may be said, in the first place, that if the view is taken as 
here described it presents us with a troublesome question Why 
must not immediate experience be taken as ultimate, since, by 
hypothesis, there is “no difference between the state and its 
content”? Literally construed, the description here identifies 
what IS experienced with the experience of it, and there conse- 
quently apjicars to be no reason for going beyond the state itself 
in order to attain what actually is. Of course Bradley insists that 
we must go beyond it, if we are to attain what actually is This 
is what he is constantly urging, and the chief item in his indict- 
ment of James’s ‘radical empiricism’ is that it logically leaves us 
with bare immediacy as both the beginning and the end. But 
what is the ground for the transcendence of immediate experience 
in our search for the real? 

This ground Bradley finds in the other aspect of immediate 
experience, namely its complexity And such an appeal leads us 
to a second remark In making this appeal Bradley is virtually 
affirming that there is a content to the experience upon which the 
nature of the experience depends, since the complexity of the 
experience is definable only in terms of its content. He is, there- 
fore denying, in principle, that here “the experienced and the 
experience are one” in any literal construction of the statement. 
This he explicitly admits in the context of the quotation from 
Appearance given above. “Feeling has a content,” he there 
affirms, “and this content is not consistent within itself, and 
such a discrepancy tends to destroy and break up the stage of 
feeling.” Thus the content of immediate experience is the ground 
for its transcendence, and Bradley emphasizes this fact every- 
where where the logical impossibility of remaining fixed in im- 
mediate experience is under consideration. ^ 

* Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 194. 
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I have insisted upon this difficulty in Bradley’s statement, not 
for the purpose of convicting him of a terminological inconsist- 
ency of minor significance, but for the purpose of directing 
attention to what seems to be a basal ambiguity in his whole 
treatment of the problem of immediate experience itself When 
he wishes to emphasize its non-relational character he appeals 
to the fact that in the <*xperience “there is no difference be- 
tween the state and its content”; but when the avoidance of 
the identification of reality with the ‘state’ and the consequent 
solipsism is uppermost in his mind, he turns to the ‘content’ of 
immediate experience for deliverance. If the first character of 
immediate experience is granted, then it is surely non-relational , 
but then the second character can hardly be entertained, and 
the road away from solipsism is by no means clear If, on the 
other hand, appeal is to be made to the ‘content,’ then solipsism 
may indeed be escaped, but the non-relational character of 
immediate experience is thereby m principle surrendered, or 
at least seriously compromised. 

In the light of what has gone before, the ground of this last 
assertion may he briefly put Immediate experience has a con- 
tent, and this content is admitted to be at least distinguishable 
from the ‘state’ of immediate experience Then, presumably, 
immediate experience must be said in some sense (no matter 
how) to ‘refer’ to this content, the content is its content But 
we have already seen that this content, when defined as imme- 
diate experience itself intends it, turns out to be relational in 
structure; it is as intellectual analysis discloses it to be. If this 
be accepted, to call immediate experience itself non-relational 
IS without warrant — unless, indeed, the term ‘non-relational’ be 
used to eharactenze those ‘states’ which vaguely intend, rather 
than clearly distinguish, relational systems Terminological ques- 
tions apart, however, the important point is that immediate ex- 
perience is such that it intends (in some perhaps dumb but 
still significant fashion — significant at least w'hcn intelligence 
gets in its work) a ‘content’ which, when translated into terms 
and relations, fulfills the ‘urge,’ of uneasiness or its opposite, 
charaeteristic of the immediate experienee whose content it is. 
If this be true, I see nothing but confusion to be gained by 
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denying that the immediate experience itself is in principle 
relational. 

What I am here contending for, then, is not merely a matter 
of terminology. And to avoid the supposition that such is the 
case, I wish in concluding this discussion of the topic to direct 
attention back to the mam point I am willing to admit with 
Bradley that \\e finite human beings have a sort of experience 
in which “there arc no distinctions in the proper sense, and yet 
there is a many felt in one,” and that “such a whole admits 
in itself a conflict and struggle of elements, not of course ex- 
perienced as struggle but as discomfort, unrest and uneasiness ” 
I recognize both the epistemological and metaphysical impor- 
tance of this sort of experience. I have no objection whatever 
to calling it immediate experience, but I fear further to charac- 
terize it as non-relational I fear this, because of the danger 
involved in respect of the 'content’ of the experience To go 
from the non-relational character of the experience to the non- 
relational character of the ‘content’ of the experience seems 
natural, and indeed all but inevitable. But the transition would, 
I am convinced, be a serious blunder in principle Nowhere, as 
it seems to me, has Bradley himself shown the necessity of such 
a transition , on the contrary, what he says about the criterion- 
value of immediate experience and his entire polemic against 
mistaking such experience as merely immediate seem to me to 
lie in support of the view that, however ‘non-relational’ the ex- 
perience itself may be supposed to bo, it m fact ‘intends’ a 
content which is intrinsically relational. And this character of 
the ‘content’ is the really important point at issue, not what we 
are to call the experience itself — except, of course, in so far 
as this is logically bound up with the other issue 

Hitherto we have been considering immediate experience as 
Bradley conceives it. We have seen reason to doubt that he has 
proved what is given in immediate experience to be non-rela- 
tional. Thus we have called in question the corner-stone of his 
argument in support of the thesis that reality must be supra- 
relational For, on one side at least, the argument is to the 
effect that reality is given us in immediate experience, and since 
it is there non-relational it presumably is so throughout. But 
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there is another side to his argument which we have not ex- 
plicitly considered, and I wish now to turn to it Since the 
principles involved have been discussed above, only a brief 
notice seems called for, and I shall go at once to the mam issue 

Reality, we have assumed from the beginning, is that which 
is to “content the intellect.” The ‘uneasiness’ of immediate ex- 
perience gives the clue as to what this is On the one hand, it 
shows that the object actually given fails to satisfy, and we 
get the idea that it so fails because it is incomplete On the 
other hand, it suggests what the complete object must be, 
namely, a supra-relational whole in which the uneasiness is set 
at rest “We attempt to complete our object by relational addi- 
tion from without and by relational distinction from within. 
And the result in each ca.so is failure and a sense of defect. We 
feel that any result gained thus, no matter how all-inclusive 
so far, would yet be less than what wc actually experience. Then 
we try the idea of a positive non-distinguished non-relational 
whole, which contains more than the object and in the end 
contains all that we experience ” ® Such a whole meets our de- 
mand, and the intellect is satisfied, it, therefore, is the real m an 
ultimate sense 

There arc many issues raised here, of course, but the one 
upon which I wish to dwell and w'hich is central may be indi- 
cated by the question' Docs the intellect really seek for such 
“a positive non-distinguished non-relational whole”? I fail to 
see that it does, or that, if attained, such a whole would ‘satisfy’ 
it. Bradley insists that it docs, because it seeks that which 
is given in immediate experience, he urges that the ‘whole’ would 
satisfy, but only through the intellect’s “happy suicide.” And 
these two points may be separately dealt with. 

I have no objection to raise against the view that thought 
seeks that which is given in immediate experience This view, I 
take it, is implied in the theory of judgment within which we 
are here moving. But what is given in immediate experience 
has not been shown to be such a ‘whole,’ as I have tried to indi- 
cate above. On the contrary, it seems that what immediate 
experience really intends is a relational whole If this be so, then 

> Essays on Truth and Reality, p 188 
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to conclude that what thought seeks — ^namely, that which is 
given in immediate experience — ^is forthwith to be identified with 
a “non-distmguished non-relational whole” is to go beyond the 
proof. This remains to be established, and the probabilities 
at least seem to lie against it But there is no need to repeat 
this, and I go on to the consideration of thought’s “happy 
suicide” which the attainment of such a ‘whole’ demands. 

That its ‘suicide’ is demanded by this consummation is clear 
enough, but that it is a ‘happy’ one remains in doubt “Thought 
is relational and discursive, and, if it ceases to be this, it com- 
mits suicide ” And, certainly, it would have to cease to be this 
if it were to contemplate such a non-relational totality as is 
here in question But can it in fact contemplate that which de- 
mands its removal? I confess that the answer to this seems 
to my mind obviously negative; only verbally can we be said to 
think that, which by its very definition, is unthinkable 

Bradley himself faces the point with admirable frankness, as 
is his wont when confronted by difficulties which his own theory 
forces on him. But I do not see that his answer to the question 
I have raised is satisfactory That he is directing attention to 
an important difference when he distinguishes between unintelli- 
gibility and inexplicability may be granted, and it may be 
granted, also, that any general view constructed by mortal mind 
must in the end leave many details unexplained. But the dis- 
tinction seems hardly to apply in satisfaction of the difficulty 
about which we are here concerned For the Absolute, in its 
non-relational character, seems not only inexplicable, but posi- 
tively unintelligible At least, I think it may be said that 
Bradley has not shown that it is intelligible. 

In the first place, it is not derived by intelligence except, 
first, through the relational expansion of immediate experience 
and, then, the subsequent contraction of the work of intellect 
back mto immediate experience Now the relational expansion 
of immediate experience is intelligible, provided (but only pro- 
vided, I would add) that what immediate experience ‘intends,’ 
its content, is itself basically relational. But the contraction 
of the work of intelligence, the submergence of the whole realm 
of 'appearance,' into a non-relational immediacy is, I submit. 
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strictly unintelligible. It is not done in the name of intelligence, 
and, therefore, cannot be said to 'satisfy’ the demands of in- 
telligence. It is done, rather, in the name of a supposed non- 
relational immediate experience, whose demands are throughout 
the driving power tending to the Absolute as defined. 

This, then, is my first count against the non-relational Abso- 
lute: it is derived, not to “content the intellect,” but to ease 
the ‘imeasiness’ of a supposed — and, in my view, a mistakenly 
supposed — non-relational immediate experience. The criterion 
which we assumed at the beginning and agreed to abide by has, 
thus, been definitely abandoned along the way. Professedly in 
search of “a general view which will satisfy the intellect,” we 
have in fact been in search of a cosmic non-relational imme- 
diate experience which will give easement to a finite and sup- 
posedly non-relational immediate experience The part which 
intelligence has played in the drama, so far as I can see, is sadly 
to submit to the destruction of all its results in the name of 
a merely immediate experience. Howison is right in saying that 
whether one calls this Absolutism or simply solipsism is largely 
a matter of taste so far as the logic of the matter is concerned. 

But Bradley is in the end forced to admit that such a non- 
relational whole ean hardly serve as a principle of explanation; 
and it is in this further sense unintelligible Of course, he 
insists that it does explain, and that it alone leaves nothing 
standing outside as a negative instance But if it explains, it 
leaves much unexplained on his own showing I should, on my 
own behalf, however, push the statement mueh farther. I should 
hold that it not only leaves much unexplained and inexplicable, 
but also leaves the entire relational level of experience utterly 
unintelligible. For intelligence moves and has its being in the 
machinery of terms and relations, and it seems quite empty 
to say that intelligence, or the mtelligible, remains when these 
are removed. The Absolute may be necessary, but it is not so 
for intelligence; it may be the ultimately real, but if so intelli- 
gence and its works are illusory and there is no virtue in them. 
To call the non-relational Absolute intelligible is vain; all the 
billow's of unmtelligibility have gone over it. 

If to the preceding criticisms it should be objected that they 
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overlook the fact of continuity between immediate experience 
and intelligence, then naturally the whole status of the debate 
would be at once changed If by immediate experience is to be 
understood incipient intelligence or intelligence at a low level, 
this is no more than what I have been contending for. But, then, 
the non-relational character of immediate experience is explicitly 
given up and the reality of relations accepted. Then one could 
say that the Absolute is that which intelligence demands (if it 
does), but not the Absolute as the non-relational whole we 
have been contemplating Then, in short, we should be relieved 
of the whole burden of non-relational expenence, and defi- 
nitely committed to the identification of reality with what in- 
telligence and its relational machinery is in the end forced to 
accept. 

Then, too, wc should have to view another character of the 
Absolute in a somewhat different light. The character of all- 
inclusivencss which Bradley attributes to the Absolute arises, 
like its non-relational character, not out of the demands of m- 
tclligence, but out of the uneasiness of immediate experience 
For the argument is essentially that, as stated above, any result 
gained by the intellect in its efforts to 'complete' the object 
“by relational addition from without and by relational distinc- 
tion from w'ithin ... no matter how all-inclusive so far, 
would yet be less than w'hat we actually experience ’’ In other 
words, unless the object is all-inclusive it is not such as to 
satisfy the demands of immediate exjierience, however far in- 
telligence may carry us by means of its relational machinery, 
immediate experience cannot rest until the object is stretched 
to include all that is 

Holding to the view of the non-relational character of im- 
mediate experience and its content, Bradley insists that the 
object thus stretched must in the end fall over into a ‘substantial’ 
unity, in other words, must be equated with the “positive non- 
distinguished non-relational whole” above announced. And so 
vre reach the conclusion that what is to meet the demands of 
experience must be a non-relational all-inclusive whole 

It IS not clear that the character of all-inclusiveness of the 
Absolute follows, even if it be granted that immediate experi- 
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ence is non-relational and that the Absolute (reality) must 
satisfy the demands of experience. It may follow; but, if the 
first premise is to be taken senouely and immediate experi- 
ence is to be equated with the ‘awareness’ of some finite center 
— which, Bradley generally says, is primarily intended, — solip- 
sism seems much nearer than such ab'^lutisin and even blocks 
the way to it. If immediate experience is to be regarded as in 
principle extensible through relational experience, however, then 
it seems quite clear that the all-inclusiveness demanded by ex- 
perience IS not necessarily that of Bradley’s Absolute as defined. 
There remain other possibilities which his argument does not 
contemplate, and the point is sufficiently significant to call for 
brief expansion and defense. 

That, on this view, immediate experience seeks for totality 
or all-inclusivencss and will not ultimately be at ease till it is 
found seems in some sense certainly true But, on this view, it 
is equally true that the totality thus demanded by immediate 
experience is that demanded by intelligence also, namely, a re- 
lational whole And the question is in what sense such a whole 
must be, or may be, said to be all-inclusive Now, so far at 
least as I can see, the only answer is that the all-inclusiveness 
characteristic of such a whole is precisely what it is disclosed 
to be through the intellectual development of that which is 
given in immediate experience It may turn out to be an all- 
inclusive whole in the sense of a ‘substantial’ unity; or, on the 
other side, it may turn out to be full of ‘and’s.’ But which it is 
cannot, it would appear, be predetermined by any abstractly 
logical considerations 

Bradley, of course, thinks otherwise, and his attempt to justify 
his position discloses what to my mind is its basal weakness. 
"The whole question,” he rightly urges, “may, perhaps, be said 
to turn upon the meaning and value of the word ‘and ’ Upon ’ 
the view which I advocate,” he continues, “when you say 'R is, 
a, and R is b, and R is c,’ the ‘and’ qualifies a higher reality 
which includes Ra Rfa Rc together with ‘and.’ It is only within 
this higher unity that ‘and’ holds good, and the unity is more 
than mere ‘and.’ In other words the Universe is not a mere ‘to- 
gether’ or ‘and,’ nor can ‘and’ in the end be taken absolutely. 
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Relatively — ^that is, for limited purposes — we do and we must use 
mere ‘and’ and mere external relations, but these ideas become 
untenable when you make them absolute And it would seem 
useless to reply that the ideas are ultimate. For the ideas, I pre- 
sume, have a meaning, and the question is as to what becomes 
of that meaning when you try to make it more than relative, and 
whether in the end an absolute ‘and’ is thinkable.” • 

What this argument seems to assume is that ‘and’ must be 
a merely external relation and therefore contradictory, or else 
the universe must be conceived as an all-inclusive substantial 
whole. In other words, that ‘and’ must in the end be taken 
absolutely, or else it must pomt to an implicative attachment 
such that it and what it relates so ‘qualify’ “a higher reality” 
that they are ‘transmuted’ into a relationless unity This may 
be so, if immediate experience is non-relational; though, as I 
have already confessed, I do not clearly see why But on the 
assumption on which we are now proceeding, the disjunction is 
by no means exhaustive At least two other possibilities remain. 
One is that the all-inclusive whole may be an aggregate of en- 
tities related by ‘and’s’ taken, not absolutely, but relatively. 
And the other is that the all-inclusive whole may be such that 
the ‘and’s’ are indicative only of what McTaggart has defined 
as ‘‘extrinsic determination ” In neither of these is the ‘and’ a 
“mere external relation” in the sense in which Bradley has shown 
(I think, successfully) that such relations are contradictory; 
nor IS the ‘all,’ in either case, a substantial whole in the sense 
in which Bradley’s “higher reality” is such. 

The point of these remarks, it need hardly be added, is not to 
show that Bradley’s conception of an all-inclusive whole, in 
respect merely of its all-inclusiveness, is necessarily wrong, or 
that either of the other two conceptions is correct. The point 
is, rather, to indicate that his conception is not established by 
his argument, assuming, as he apparently does throughout, the 
significant extensibility of immediate experience in relational 
experience That only the totality of what is can in the end 
fully satisfy the intellect may, indeed, be granted. But what 
the structure of this totality is can be revealed only through the 
• Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 230. 
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progressive satisfaction of the intellect in its function of ex- 
tending the ‘content’ of immediate experience. 

When we come to the character of sentience which Bradley 
attributes to his Absolute, we are at what is perhaps the weakest 
link in his entire argument. To suppose that reality must be 
sentient experience because any “piece of existence” which we 
“find” ipso jacto “consists in sentient experience,” and there is 
no sense in which we “can still continue to speak of it when all 
perception and feeling have been removed” — ^this is to put oneself 
in imminent danger of mistaking circularity for argumentation. 
That one cannot speak or think of the real unless it is somehow 
“sentient experience” may, indeed, be taken for obvious, if one 
is clear as to what it may legitimately mean. That reality is 
‘meaningless’ unless it “consist in sentient experience” does not 
follow from that tautology, but we are involved at once in 
troublesome ambiguities with reference to the term ‘meaning- 
less,’ and it threatens to cheat us in the end with the very empty 
assertion that the real must be sentient because it could not 
have any ‘meaning’ unless it were sentient — an assertion which 
obviously is of no value for the argument and, as significant 
for the argument, is circular But all of this we have seen in 
some detail in the preceding chapter, since Bradley’s analysis 
here is in principle a restatement of the epistemological argu- 
ment there considered 

Bradley’s restatement does, of course, add an emphasis 
which IS lacking in the statements of the epistemological argu- 
ment already discussed, and that emphasis is upon immediate 
experience “To be real,” he urges, “is to be indissolubly one 
thing with sentience. It is to be something which comes as a 
feature and aspect within the whole of feeling, something which, 
except as an integral element of such sentience, has no meaning 
at all ” But I fail to sec that this additional emphasis changes 
the logic of the situation in any important manner. 

Bradley himself has contended that, if one assumes the ob- 
ject to be in indissoluble relation to subject as the advocates 
of the epistemological argument maintain, it does not follow 
from such an assumption that reality is this object Likewise, 1 
think one must say, the fact that reality is given in immediate 
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experience does not prove reality to be itself immediate experi- 
ence. Reality may be 'presented in’ such experience, and yet not 
be that experience, indeed, Bradley is never weary of insisting 
that reality is something more. 

In point of fact, Bradley’s appeal here to immediate experi- 
ence involves precisely the ambiguity between ‘immediate ex- 
perience’ and its ‘content’ with which we have already dealt. 
Either the ‘content’ is the immediate experience, or it is not. 
If it IS and if reality is given in such experience — if it is, in other 
words, the ‘content’ of such experience — then reality itself is 
immediate experience and is ‘sentient.’ If the ‘eontent’ is not 
the experience, however, but is something more, then, even 
though reality is given only in immediate experience, reality 
may not itself be such an experience or be sentient. Thus it 
would appear that, if reality is to be called sentient merely 
because it “comes as a feature and aspect within the whole 
of feeling,’’ it is thereby in principle identified with “the whole 
of feeling” within which it thus comes But this “whole of feel- 
ing” IS certainly not the Absolute, whatever else it may be To 
transform it into the Absolute — ^which, of course, is the goal of 
the argument here — one must loose the ‘content’ from the ‘feel- 
ing’ within which it comes and give it freedom to expand so 
as to include all there is beyond this momentary ‘feeling.’ Once 
this IS done, however, the ground has been irrevocably cut 
from beneath the assertion that the real “is indissolubly one 
thing with sentience” or that “except as an integral clement of 
such sentience, has no meaning at all ” 

The ambiguities here involved are basal, and they may readily 
be localized They reside in the following terms, immediate ex- 
perience, the content of immediate experience, reality as this 
content, and reality as the Absolute. These ambiguities have 
been considered above, and there is here neither need nor space 
to reconsider them. The one further remark which here seems 
apposite is that, when once these ambiguities are removed and 
precise meanings attached to the several terms, it will be evident 
that the argument either identifies the Absolute with the con- 
tent of immediate experience and the content with the ‘state,’ 
or it leaves the sentience of the Absolute an open question. The 
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latter alternative is the outcome, if the meanings attached to 
the several terms are what, to my mmd, are the only ones proper 
within the context. 

The preceding comments, if sound in principle, have an im- 
portant bearing on the stability of Bradley’s idealistic position. 
In summary, we may venture to indicate what part of it seems 
to stand, and what is left on one side as at least open to doubt 
The following points seem secure: that the subject-object rela- 
tionship, strictly taken, is not for analysis ultimate, but rests 
on immediate experience and finds its matrix there, that what 
alone in the end we can mean by reality is in some sense ‘given’ 
in that experience; that, consequently, reality is that which 
satisfies the demands of that experience as elaborated through 
relational experience; and that reality is therefore coherent and 
systematic The characters of sentience, supra-relational struc-' 
ture, and ‘substantial’ wholeness are set apart as not proved 
With reference to the supra-relational character, the evidence 
seems against it. It is derived, not to satisfy the intellect, but 
to satisfy immediate experience interpreted as non-relational. 
Once granted, the character negates in principle the results of 
intellectual analysis Thus, to attain it and to retain it, the 
fundamental assumption of the argument from the beginning is 
relinquished Furthermore, its attainment involves an interpre- 
tation of immediate experience which in the end can hardly 
stand , for it undermines the very theory of judgment in whose 
behalf it is ostensibly invoked In short, the criticisms developed 
in the discussion would apparently leave us in position to retain 
Bradley’s “all-pervasive relativism,” which he avows is “the 
very soul of the Absolute” which he defends,’ but with the Abso- 
lute shorn of its character of immediacy. 

3. BoSANQtJET 

Bosanquet’s statement, like that of Bradley, rests on the 
assumption that judgment or thought is always and everywhere 
an ideal qualification of reality and that, consequently, what 
in the end satisfies intelligence may alone be called reality. As 

^ See hi8 “Concluding Remarks’’ appended to the Essays on Truth and 
Reahty 
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was true in the preceding discussion of Bradley’s statement, the 
discussion of Bosanquet’s which follows aims to move within 
this assumption and, so, to be internal to the argument evaluated. 
The discussion is, therefore, not addressed to those who would 
ab imtio deny the assumption. But for such the question remains: 
What is the alternative and whither does it lead? 

Bosanquet regards philosophical speculation as merely the con- 
scious attempt on the part of finite mind critically and sys- 
tematically to read the deeper implications of both itself and its 
environment In the end, he thinks, the lesson is that such a 
mind is guided throughout by the “spirit of the whole’’ which 
is implicit in it and its environment alike and which when made 
explicit is the Absolute wherein mind ‘comes to itself ’ The 
philosophical enterprise, thus, is a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress of 
self-critical experience which ‘finds’ itself through its own tran- 
scendence. 

Beginning with experiences that may be said to be imme- 
diate, we are asked to note, in the first place, that not all are 
on the same level in respect of their significance for the quest. 
Some are more ‘central’ than others, and this character of cen- 
trality IS measured by the criterion of ‘wholeness’ or non-con- 
tradiction, including values Gathermg the lesson, to be held and 
applied throughout, that central experiences are to weigh most 
heavily in our speculations, we pass with our guide to the 
other stages of the Pilgrim’s Progress. We note that nature can 
be reduced neither to ‘states’ of mind nor to psychical centers, 
but IS there in its own indefeasible right as common sense and 
science alike suppose it to be. Everywhere, however — and this 
is its character which is central for philosophy — it expresses the 
“spirit of the whole” , for this in principle is what we call natural 
law In organic nature, this spirit “comes alive” in individual 
centers of activity. 

Mmd, too, is natural, and not some angel or genius from 
out-of-doors; and in it the spirit of totality receives fuller ex- 
pression, and ultimately grows conscious and explicit. On one 
side, mind is linked with nature ‘below’ it — not, indeed, 
mechanistically, as is one natural event with another, but teleo- 
logically, as an expression (though richer) of the same spirit 
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of totality which is merely implicit in the inorganic and which 
in mind bgjiomes explicit and conscious. On the other side and 
‘above’ it, mind is linked with its historical and social environ- 
ment, penetration into which constitutes its genuine freedom 
and fullest self-expression. This environment, below and above, 
in which mind is thus “soaked” is, when adequately compre- 
hended, the Absolute, which is not something far off but “is 
simply the high-water mark of fluctuations in experience, of 
which in general, we are daily and nonqally aware.” To it we 
are bound by our logical structures as well as by the ideals 
“which operate in morality, in social behaviour, or in religion.” 
We are also bound to it existentially, as included within the 
spatio-temporal order. This order, however, including ourselves 
and our ideals and logical structures, can be conceived as ‘really’ 
real, rather than merely appearance, only when ‘negated’ in the 
Absolute — that is, only when ‘transmuted’ within the perfect 
whole in such manner that its fragmentariness is filled out and 
its incoherencies set at rest. 

This “cure of finiteness,” we can see, is demanded by the 
finite itself ; but it involves a profound modification of the finite 
the details of which are beyond us, and in this sense the Ab- 
solute IS impervious to finite thought Nevertheless, we can 
discern its main features It must be an all-comprehensive and 
harmonious system, whose nature is in the nature of each of 
its parts It must also be sentient, though to call it ‘personal’ 
IS prohibited by the fact that it can have no ‘other’ and no ‘not- 
yet.’ Since it is beyond time, it cannot be called teleological 
in any temporal sense, but as a “nexus of relations” in which 
end and means fall together in such manner that neither is 
merely external to the other and the interconnection between 
them is so complete that “no part is idle,” it may be called 
teleological in a profounder meaning. 

All of this, in respect of both the tenets and the method, is 
of course directly in the spirit of Bradley’s statement, and 
Bosanquet himself would be the last to claim that he has added 
anything radically novel. There is the same insistence that 
‘real’ reality must be an all-inclusive, non-temporal, coherent 
and sentient system; the same doctnne of ‘appearances’ and 
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‘degrees’; and the same view of the ‘sublation’ of appearances 
in the Absolute. The main line of argument, too, is b^tsically the 
same — ^the assumption of judgment as the ideal qualification 
of reality given in immediate experience ; and the demand on the 
part of intelligence (in the inclusive sense) for its own satis- 
faction through the expansion of experience, ‘real’ reality being 
that which in the end satisfies and the principle of non-con- 
tradiction and coherence being the criterion throughout. 

But Bosanquet’s statement explicitly directs attention to cer- 
tain points not specially emphasized in Bradley’s Among them, 
the following are the most important' the identification of the 
principle of individuality with that of coherence or non-contra- 
diction , the inclusive meaning of ‘intelligence,’ particularly with 
reference to the doctrine of the centrality of experiences; the 
teleological character of the Absolute, and the notion of nega- 
tivity as a character of the Absolute. The first of these points 
IS of direct concern in connection with the issues raised by the 
differences between the personaiists and the absolutists, and its 
consideration may, therefore, be postponed for the moment The 
other three must be considered in the present context, and we 
shall take them in the order given above 

In a certain sense, of course, no philosopher, indeed no serious 
thinker, can escape the notion of centrality of experiences, what- 
ever be the terminology used to indicate it But the notion is 
vague and may carry different meanings in different contexts 
We are here concerned to inquire what meaning it has for 
Bosanquet, and whether in this meaning it is a workable 
concept 

The peculiar meaning which Bosanquet attaches to it may be 
most readily grasped by noting that feeling and conation, as well 
as mere cognition, are involved in it That there is an exclu- 
sively cognitive meaning of the notion in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense of ‘relevancy’ and ‘weight’ of evidence he, of course, 
does not deny. But he urges that the principle involved is not 
limited to cognition, and that we are forced to apply it in the 
realms of feeling and will when we undertake to be critical here. 
There is a relevancy of colors, rhythms, and actions, as well as 
a relevancy of premises and conclusions; and serious thought 
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necessarily makes use of the fact in one realm as in the others 
Nor must we fall into the mistake of supposing that in the dif- 
ferent realms there are different sorts of relevancy The principle 
is everywhere the same, the criterion throughout is the “spirit 
of the whole” — “bad taste is bad logic, and bad logic is bad 
taste.” Indeed, the chief advantage arising from the term ‘cen- 
trality’ is precisely its emphasis on the universality of the prin- 
ciple: ‘relevancy’ has been appropriated by mere cognition and 
IS therefore misleading. 

The discovery of central experiences, Bosanquet is aware, is 
a task of no mean proportions Indeed, he thinks it is one of the 
most difficult tasks confronting the philosopher and one which, 
he at times seems to say, demands a special aptitude, “the 
penetrative imagination — what Wordsworth was unmatched in ” 
But despite the difficulty, he is convinced that they are dis- 
coverable and are, in fact, quite certain, though not ‘obvious’ 
as the ‘simples’ of merely “ingenious ratiocination” are said 
to be. They are, furthermore, at the bottom of all sane specula- 
tion From them our inferences must start, and to them they 
must in the end return for validation, if they are to have genuine 
speculative significance * 

That Bosanquet makes much of this doctrine of centrality in 
the course of his argument is, mdeed, true The question before 
us 18 whether he makes too much of it, and whether in the end 
it vitiates his statement 

The crux of the question lies in the comprehensive meaning 
which he attaches to the notion of centrality There is, naturally, 
no question about the principle in so far as logical relevancy 
alone is concerned. In this sense, all of us necessarily appeal 
to the principle in our speculative endeavors' not every fact is 
relevant to every inference, and among those that are relevant 
some are more ‘weighty’ than others All of this may be taken 
for granted The question before us is, rather, about the inclusive 
meaning which Bosanquet insists upon. 

The ground upon which Bosanquet here builds is quite plain. 
It is the thesis that conation, feeling (significant feeling) and 

• See, for instance, Bosanquet, The Principle of Indiinduahty and Valw, 
p. 246, and pp 269-270 
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cognition are all alike aspects of a deeper unity — ^the unity, 
namely, of experience which, as critical, may be called intelli- 
gence. If the scope of his notion of centrality is to be condemned, 
this is the thesis at which the attack must be directed. Unless 
that thesis may stand, then Bosanquet’s conception of centrality 
falls; and, on the other side, if centrality is to be limited to 
mere logical relevancy, the thesis is in principle denied Dis- 
cussipn of the issues here involved need not be entered upon; it 
is suflScicnt for present purposes to make the ground of the 
issues clear 

If the inclusive meaning of centrality is accepted, how- 
ever, interpretation involves evaluation, thinking is linked in 
principle with 'imagination,' and hereupon we are eonfronted 
by an insidious methodological danger In philosophical specu- 
lation, even at its best, anthropomorphism is never far off; and 
the inclusion of evaluation as mtegral to the connotation of 
centrality may readily serve to bring it nearer In fact, it is 
the first step on the all-too-easy road which is paved by emo- 
tional metaphors, and at the end of which lies a ‘reality’ that 
may be of no more significance than an eulogistic predicate — 
“what we wish existence to be, after we have analysed its defects 
and decided upon what would remove them ’’ ® This danger be- 
sets idealistic philosophers particularly; and some at least, as 
I have indicated in the preceding chapter, do not successfully 
guard against it 

But Bosanquet does not belong to this group. No one has 
insisted more vigorously than he that our view of reality must 
spring only from the faithful apprehension and description of 
an independent order, and has significance only in so far as 
it IS explanatory of that order. Nor has any one more per- 
sistently striven to live up to this creed in philosophical con- 
struction. Indeed, he has (not without reason) been criticized 
for going to the extreme of denying ultimate significance, not 
only to our wishes and emotional aspirations, but also to our 

very*selves all in behalf of an order in which we are “soaked” 

and which will not let us alone but “drives us from pillar to 

■Dewey, Expenence and Nature, p 54 The pagination is of the first 
edition. 
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post.” Certainly, there is in Bosanquet’s statement nothing of 
the sort of — one is tempted to say, crude — anthropomorphism 
which seems to be involved in the statements of Ward and 
Bowne, for example. 

It is true that this emphasis upon the inclusive meaning of 
centrality leads Bosanquct to deny any philosophical value to 
the insights of “ingenious ratiocination,” and gives rise to a 
certain mystical character in his own philosophy. “With the 
strongest predilection for rationalistic simplicity, and after the 
most resolute efforts to follow out a realistic empiricism,” he 
confesses, “I have never in the long run found it possible to 
construe the world without an clement which might be called 
mystical.” “ And he was not able to find this possible because 
of his view of centrality of experiences But his actual pro- 
cedure in working out his construction of the world offers 
no warrant for a critic to seize the term ‘mystical’ as a conven- 
ient handle whereby the construction may without further ado 
be set aside as a type of mere ‘romanticism’ which one may 
take or leave at pleasure Nor is the warning amiss that the 
point of such criticism is not turned by simply narrowing the 
connotation of centrality so as to equate it with ‘relevancy ’ 
For relevancy itself runs to ground in some sort of direct insight, 
as IS evidenced by the empirical appeal to ‘fact’ on the one 
side or the rationalistic appeal to ‘clear and distinct conception’ 
on the other And there is ‘romanticism’ here, too. 

If the point of the attack be, however, that Bosanquet’s view 
of centrality emphasizes the notion of value as important for 
philosophical construction and that this is unjustifiable ‘roman- 
ticism,’ then the criticism stands so far as its statement of fact 
IS concerned. His view of centrality does precisely this But 
whether this is unjustifiable ‘romanticism’ remains an open 
question. The view itself, if I may repeat this, rests upon a 
certain interpretation of the ‘unity’ of experience, with which 
it stands or falls If left standing, then valuation is necessarily 
involved in interpretation But this need not lead to any ob- 

The Philosophical Review, Vo! XXVI, 5 Compare “Reality, real 
reality, iB to me what especially fires the heart and the imagination.” 
(Bosanquet, Social and International Ideals, p 97 ) 
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jectionable Bort of ‘romanticism,’ provided valuation is made to 
live up to its claim of being subject to the principles of in- 
telligence. And this, I think, Bosanquet succeeds in accom- 
plishing. 

He does not succeed in accomplishing this, however, without 
a certain amount of troublesome vacillation, which at times 
threatens circularity in reasoning. Frequently he writes as if 
the Absolute were both the criterion and the implication of value 
— as if, in other words, one must assume the Absolute in order 
to determine centrality and must also hit upon centrality in 
order to envisage the Absolute And this looks suspiciously like 
a vicious circle in his reasoning But I think it is not, as a 
slight modification of his terminology may show What he is 
saying might be translated to read thus. Centrality and value 
are determined by the criterion of coherence or ‘wholeness,’ and 
when determined they will in the end be seen to imply the 
perfect embodiment of the criterion which functions in their de- 
termination — ^thc Absolute And there is nothing viciously cir- 
cular m this The appearance of vicious circularity in the first 
formulation arises out of the dual meaning of the term ‘Abso- 
lute,’ which as the criterion means the “spirit of the whole” 
and as the implication means this spirit perfectly embodied. 
This dual meaning Bosanquet does not always clearly dis- 
tinguish. 

A sort of circularity is not escaped, indeed, even in the refor- 
mulation of his position For it still remains true that the de- 
termination of centrality is implicatively involved m the prob- 
lem for whose solution it is prayed This difficulty does not 
arise, however, from the inclusive meaning of the term; it is 
present also m the notion of merely logical relevancy and ‘weight’ 
of evidence In this sense, apparently, reason itself is circular; 
and the puzzle to which this circularity gives birth is at least 
as old as Plato If it is vicious, then skepticism seems in prin- 
ciple inescapable and there is no remedy. Whether it is vicious 
is not, fortunately, here m question; the point to be emphasized 
is simply that it is not peculiar to Bosanquet’s doctrine of cen- 
trality, but is involved in the very notion of relevancy apart 
from which reasoning itself is futile 
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But one may insist on asking: What is to be said about the 
ground on which the notion is based? And obviously such a ques- 
tion is fundamental — so fundamental, in fact, that not even a 
pretense at an answer can here be made, since it would lead 
far beyond the limits of this survey. But Bosanquet’s answer 
IS clear and definite, the groimd lies within experience itself, as 
an honest observation of it will suffice to show. “If we view 
experience bona fide, and follow where its connections lead us, 
noting the relation of incompleteness to completeness in all 
the responses of mind, it does not matter from what point we 
start It is like going up a hill; you only need to keep ascending, 
and you must reach the top. You cannot study thought and 
not be led to will and feeling, nor will and feeling and not be 
led back to thought.” “For the thought which has become expert 
in this world, such media as sound, colour, form, rhythm, and 
metre have undoubtedly a logic and a necessity of their own The 
universal — the straining towards the whole — is in them all as in 
all experience; and it is idle to deny their constructive and cre- 
ative nisus the name of thinking, because it does not operate 
through what we call par excellence logical language and concep- 
tions attached to words The rhythm that completes a rhythm, 
the sound that with other sounds satisfies the educated ear, the 
colour that is demanded by a colour-scheme, are I take it as 
necessary and as rational as the conclusion of a syllogism.” 
Such IS Bosanquet’s reply to any objection against the ground 
on which his inclusive use of ‘centrality’ is based For the present 
discussion, I am willing to accept the reply as in principle sound; 
clearly, to argue the issues in detail is here impossible 

In the light of the preceding observations, we may summarily 
say that there appears to be nothing in the use Bosanquet makes 
of his peculiar conception of centrality which vitiates his argu- 
ment It differs from the ordinary notion of relevancy only 
by the explicit inclusion of values. But the danger, thus intro- 
duced, of muddying inference at its source is, at least in prin- 
ciple, avoided precisely by the fact that values are explicitly, 
and not covertly, introduced and by the insistence upon a com- 
mon criterion of ‘truth’ and ‘value.’ The ground of the more 
The Principle of Individiiahty and Value, pp 39, 62 
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inclusive meaning of centrality is in a prior thesis, which turns 
on quite different considerations. 

Before leaving the topic finally, however, it is important to 
note that the major tenet of this doctrine — namely, variations 
in significance among direct experiences — has an important bear- 
ing on the general problem of ‘immediate’ experience and stands 
essentially in opposition to Bradley’s view of its non-relational 
character. For according to Bosanquet’s doctrine, not every ex- 
perience counts, but only those which are specially significant in 
respect of intellectual constructions, and what these are en- 
lightened experience alone can tell If there were a non-relational 
‘immediate’ feeling, it could hardly in any sense be ‘central’; 
and an experience which is not central is, for philosophical specu- 
lation at any rate, as good as nothing. 

But we must now turn to a consideration of the second of 
Bosanquet’s special emphases set out above for discussion, 
namely his view of ‘teleology’ as a character of the Absolute.^* 
In his exceedingly stimulatmg and helpful consideration of 
current tendencies in philosophy, Bosanquet lays especial em- 
phasis upon the problem of time and its importance for philos- 
ophy. He even regards it as a crucial problem.^* Debate upon 
it, he thinks, has divided philosophers into two factions, the dis- 
tinction at stake being “that betw’cen time in the Absolute and 
the Absolute in time ” Those who would place the Absolute 
in time Bosanquet calls ‘progressists’; their demand is that there 
shall be “absolute and ultimate progress in the real.” Over 
against them are arrayed the ‘perfectionists’ — if I may be per- 
mitted so to name them — who would put time in the Absolute; 
for them the temporal senes is only an adumbration, neces- 
sary, to be sure, but an adumbration still, of a deeper totality 
which in its perfection knows no change and upon which there 
is no ‘shadow that is cast by turning ’ For the one group the 
moral point of view is ultimate; for the other, the religious. 

i*Most of what follows on the point » abstracted from my article, 
“Bosanquet on Teleology as a Metaphysical Prmciple,” The Philosophical 
Review, Vol XXXII, No 6, pp 612 ff 

“Bosanquet, The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 

^*Ibid, p 126 
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Bosanquet has himself fully and clearly stated the alterna- 
tives as they he m his mind; “That spatio-temporal existence 
must be a succession of events ad infinitum is common ground. 
Now thought furnishes us with an idea of self-realisation, com- 
pleteness, perfection, and the succession of events ad infinitum 
is all the actual existence we have hope of possessing in which 
this idea of perfection could be realised. . . . There is a view 
of life from which the demand and this condition of its fulfil- 
ment can be brought together This is the moral point of view, 
which translates perfection into perfectibility . . . Nothing is 
or can be what it ought to be, but it is always going to be what 
it ought to be; and this is a demand vl.ich can be fulfilled in 
a series of facts And thus, the moral point of view can, it would 
appear, be satisfied by a universe whose total reality is ulti- 
mately and actually a succession ... For us, on the other 
hand, there is another possibility Let the senes be the revela- 
tion, springing from an infinite and inexhaustible source, a series 
infinite because the source is inexhaustible, but finite because 
conditioned by finite spirits Then we can pass from the moral 
point of view to the point of view of religion . . . For us it 
[the Absolute] is the living source of the senes, a source with 
which we can identify ourselves by faith and will, and there- 
fore can unite ourselves with its perfection, although not in 
factual existence transcending the temporal scries Then the 
world of realities into which we rise by faith and will, and 
which we find suggested everywhere in the spatio-temporal re- 
gion, and are able in a measure to introduce there in so far as 
we live for true values — this is not in ultimate reality a universe 
of time and change.” 

I have quoted thus at length Bosanquet’s statement of the 
alternative views for two reasons In the first place, it presents 
an antagonism which to his mind seemed fundamental in the 
discussion of metaphysical problems and which expresses a 
basal dichotomy of contemporary metaphysical thought. In the 
second place, and primarily for our present purpose, it gives us 
a vivid picture of the general background in the light of which 
his analysis of the notion of teleology proceeds. For it is his 

“/bid., pp 215-216 
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conviction that the progreBsist’s position is nothing more than 
“an attractive evasion of the fundamental problem,”'® and 
that the perfectionist alone has steadfastly faced the issue and 
satisfactorily solved this inescapable paradox of life. And this 
conviction is, he thinks, sufficiently guaranteed by an analysis 
of the category that is inextricably involved in the debate as 
basal to it — the category of teleology” With this in mind we 
now turn to a consideration of his analysis. 

However one may evaluate finally Bosanquet’s analysis of 
the notion of teleology, it seems clear that the attack which 
he makes against teleology as progress in a mere series of events 
is wholly successful. A senes in which end and means are sun- 
dered, as if the end were only a goal to be attained some- 
where in the future and the means only vehicles or instruments 
for its attainment, cannot stand before serious scrutiny It is, 
as Bosanquet clearly shows a deeper penetration to disclose, not 
even an accurate representation of finite experience, to say 
nothing of its adequacy as an ultimate conception In its pnma 
fade meaning it is entirely an arbitrary notion and cannot be 
said to have ontological significance And any philosophy which 
would take it in this meaning and give it a metaphysical status 
must in the end admit its bankruptcy So much Bosanquet has 
to my mind conclusively shown. 

On the other hand, I do not find that his analysis is wholly 
free from difficulties, and I wish here briefly to suggest what 
some of the fundamental ones appear to me to be. A convenient 
point of departure for this undertaking may be found in the 
fact that the results which we have found emerging from Bosan- 
quet’s study are apparently inconsistent, on one side at least, 
with explicit statements made by him in other places For at 
times he speaks as if he were convinced that teleology can in 
no sense be taken as a metaphysical principle. 

In the opening lecture of the Principle, for example, he makes 
the unqualified assertion: “A teleology cannot be ultimate, it 
can express nothing but a necessity for change founded upon a 
whole which constitutes the situation to be modified, and, in 

1® The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 217 and 
elsewhere 

” Cf. ibid , pp. 114, 188 
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that, the need for modification.” “ And in his later discussion 
of the problem as we find it presented in the Meeting of Extremes 
he is perhaps even more explicit: "I have dwelt elsewhere on 
the self-contradictonness of a finite teleology as a metaphysical 
conception. I say finite teleology, for a teleology which is not 
a feature of a finite being is inconceivable.”^® Such siatements 
might be paralleled by others, and they seem to stand in the 
way of the results above obtained These results — gained through 
deeper penetration into the facts— look in the direction of a 
redefinition of the notion of teleology to make it fit for meta- 
physical use. If I am not mistaken, there is a point of con- 
siderable significance in this apparent inconsistency. 

Of course, the obvious and easy way around the difficulty here 
is to assume that in statements like tliose quoted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph Bosanquet is always thinking of tclcologj' as 
a psychological and ethical concept Certainly this simple as- 
sumption — in no wise a violent one — is sufficient to relieve him 
of the charge of formal inconsistency And if the charge were 
only one of formal inconsistency I should have no interest in 
mentioning the difficulty But there seem to be grounds for 
holding that the difficulty is of deeper root To my mind at 
least, the inconsistency arises out of the author’s tendency to 
overlook the dual meaning attaching to the term ‘teleology’ 
which he himself has done so much to bring to light Taking 
into consideration Bosanquet’s whole attitude on the problem 
and particularly his criticisms of the position that he is con- 
cerned to repel, one can uith difficulty avoid the feeling that 
he himself is not always mindful of his own distinction between 
teleology in its pnma facie meaning and teleology in the mean- 
ing which a deepening analysis attaches to it. In attacking the 
progressists, for example, he sometimes appears to think it 
sufficient to point out that a finite teleology applied to the 
whole IS self-contradictory. The assumption, as I understand it, 
IS that teleology in any other sense is inconceivable Finite 
teleology predicated of the infinite is ipso facto self-contradic- 


«P 16 

18 p 114 "pije reference here is to the author’s discussion in the Appendix 
to The Principle of Individuality and Value. 
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tory, hence the end of teleology as a metaphysical idea — such 
at times is the argument as I read it. And, if I follow aright, 
the argument neglects the possibility that in some sense teleology 
may attain unto a metaphysical status — a possibility which 
Bosanquet has taught me to look upon as at least a very proba- 
ble hypothesis 

A criticism which reaches further into the matter seems to 
my mind inevitably to emerge from the preceding considerations, 
and I shall attempt here briefly to set it down. It appears to 
be only an extension of the preceding point Faeing the two 
meanings of teleology so convincingly defined by Bosanquet, 
one must, it would seem, admit that they are distinct and that 
any intelligent discussion of the problem at issue must keep 
them separate. But the question still lingers whether they ex- 
haust the possible meanings of the term, whether a third meaning 
does not necessarily emerge from the facts, and whether, if 
this third meaning has factual justification, taking it into account 
does not change the complexion of the debate in some sig- 
nificant manner. Formally, the question is simple In a complete 
disjunction the disproof of one side is a virtual proof of the 
other If, then, the two meanings of teleology suggested by 
Bosanquet exhaust the possibilities, proof that one is self-con- 
tradictory leaves the other standing in its own right But if a 
third meaning can show claims why it should be considered, 
the argument is not quite so simple And, to my mind at least, 
Bosanquet s argument proceeds upon the assumption that it is 
founded upon a sharp disjunction. 

As I view the matter this assumption is not justifiable, and 
I wish to urge this point Between the conception of teleology 
in its prima jacie meaning and the conception of it with which 
Bosanquet’s analysis ends I seem to discern a third view The 
extremes appear to my mind equally unsatisfactory If even 
a quasi-serious analysis of a purposive system cannot stop long 
at the position that end and means are sharply sundered and 
only externally connected with each other, it seems equally 
obvious that no analysis of such a system, however penetrat- 
ing the analysis may be, can satisfactorily describe it as an 
‘individuality’ untouched by maladjustments; to use teleology 
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in this latter sense is really to stretch the meaning of the 
word beyond recognition and to transform it into what threat- 
ens to become a pure abstraction.*® Between the view of teleol- 
ogy as applicable only to a senes in which the ‘end’ lies yonder 
in the future like a point or a star or even a ‘divme event/ 
sharply sundered from present actualities, on the one hand, and 
the view of it as denoting a perfect dead calm of unruffled 
satisfaction and non-contradiction, on the other, there still seems 
another possibility That is the possibility of conceiving it as 
symbolizing a process in which are progressively realized pre- 
cisely those ends that bud and grow within and out of present 
actualities, and which arc thus at once n.cans and ends 
This third conception must, of course, fight its way Such a 
teleology may be too finite to be predicablc of the infinite, too 
partial to be applied to the whole, too imperfect to envisage 
perfection But, if it can be shown to be a deeper interpretation 
of such teleological systems as we know than are either of the 
other conceptions, the question still remains as to what that 
signifies Does it signify the total bankruptcy of ‘teleology,’ or 
does it demand perchance a revision of our view of ‘the infinite’ 
and ‘perfection’? If the principle upon w'hich Bosanquet lays 
frequent emphasis be accejited as the guide of our quest, the 
latter alternative, it would seem, would have to be accepted. 
For he constantly urges that we must seek the infinite in the 
depths of the finite, the perfect in the deep-lying leadings of 
the imperfect*^ 

“If pragmatism often seems to mvolve a subjective, and therefore, 
premature, teleology, absolute idealism seems to run the risk — at least 
equally serious — of losing itself m tlie contemplation of a perfect whole, 
conceived so indefinitelv as to afford no real standard of cialuation And, 
moreover, if value is to be estimated in terms of ‘nearness to the ultimate 
whole,’ by what means i» the degree of such ‘nearness’ to be determined? 
‘That the ideal belongs to the future,’ in the sense of belonging merely to 
the future, is the ‘great enemy’ not only of ‘all sane idealism,’ but of all 
clear thinking, where values are concerned, but to conceive the ideal as 
intelligible apart from the process of temporal development is to conceive 
it m the abstract, no matter what the disclaimers, and no matter how often 
the word ‘concrete’ is appropriated for the sinister view thus developed ’’ 
(Ernest Albee, in a review of The Pnnciple of Individuality and Value, 
The Philosophical Review (1913), Vol XXII, 312) 

“The absolute or infinite should present itself to us as more of the 
finite, or the fimte at its best, and not as its extinction More, not in 
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This third conception of teleology seems to me to destroy the 
disjunction which Bosanquet finds to be of such fundamental 
and fateful importance in contemporary tendencies. The dilemma 
—either “time in the Absolute” or “the Absolute in time” — is 
destroyed by the introduction of a third possibility, namely, 
the Absolute through time. The old dichotomy between the 
'moral' and the ‘religious’ points of view is broken down 
On the basis of this conception, it is no longer necessary to 
limit the ‘moral’ point of view exclusively to the temporal series, 
turning the religious 'faith and will’ out into the — I am tempted 
to say, barren — calm of an eternally fixed, because ineffably 
perfect, ‘nexus of relations’ On the contrary, the two points 
of view could be, and would have to be, united as differ- 
ent points of approach to the same reality whose nature is 
such that its very perfection lies precisely and exclusively 
within its perfectibility So at least the matter stands in my 
mind. 

If the conciliatory position here suggested is accepted, of 
course the non-temporal character of the Absolute is forthwith 
surrendered, and a qualification of its character of all-inclusive- 
ness IS called for If it is to be rejected, however, one would do 
far better to deny outright any ontological status to the notion 
of teleology and frankly limit its application to the region where 
it would seem to have some significance — namely, the order of 
appearances in time Then, the term would clearly retain the tem- 
poral reference which is essential to it, or which by common con- 
sent IS always associated with it; and the Absolute, on its side, 
would be left standing unambiguously for what it is held to be — 
a non-temporal and complete “nexus of relations” in which the 
distinction between ‘end’ and 'means’ is meaningless, because 

time nor in quantity, but in completeness, in progress along the path of 
continuity which is indicated by the nature of things " (Principle, p 255 ) 
This thesis is, of course, maintained in varying phraseology by Bosanquet 
throughout his writings it is basal in his thought I do not not press here 
the question how there could be ‘progress’ along any ‘path’ in a timeless 
whole I only urge that, if his principle be correct, as I believe it is, and if 
a deepening penetration of finite experience substantiates the view of tele- 
ology above suggested, then it would seem to be logically necessary to 
make room m the conception of the ‘absolute,’ or total system, for such 
teleological endeavor. 
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within it there is no ‘not-yet’ and purpose can play no part. So 
much terminological precision would, at least, be gain. 

One obvious advantage to be derived from it is that it directs 
attention to one of the most persistent difficulties attaching to 
this notion of the Absolute as a principle of explanation That 
diflSculty is the logical relation which the Absolute bears to 
the spatio-temporal order. To this difficulty both Bradley and 
Bosanquet are keenly alive, and they constantly strive to remove 
it In the case of Bradley, it is f apparently hopelessly) compli- 
cated by the supra-rclational character attributed to the Abso- 
lute, and, as we have already seen, he is in the end virtually 
compelled to admit its unintelligibility. Bi't.anquet, too, tends in 
the end to fall back on ‘faith and will’ as offering a way out But 
he makes a valiant effort to render the tv ay thus offered less 
dark by his doctrine of ‘negativity,' to which we now turn. 

The concept of negativity is m principle both old and clear 
In at least some of its mam features, it has been known in phi- 
losophy since the days of Plato, it receives special emphasis in 
the system of Hegel, and other systems more or leas directly 
derived from it Nor docs the notion lack clarity. Even as 
worked out by Hegel, it is clear enough to any unprejudiced fol- 
lower of the dialectical movement pictured in the Phenomenology 
or in the Logic; and he who fails to apprehend its basal charac- 
ter as depicted in the logical writings of Bradley and Bosanquet 
has read those writings to little purpose Furthermore, the genu- 
ine significance of the concept in the field of logical inquiry can 
hardly be denied, we all depend upon it too constantly and too 
seriously to doubt its value m the resolution of logical difficulties. 

Bosanquet has laid a special metaphysical burden on the con- 
ception, however, and the question arises whether this burden 
can be successfully borne by it The burden is to cure the “vice 
of finiteness’’ , and the question is whether the conception is log- 
ically competent to effect that cure Specifically, we are to in- 
quire, in the first place, whether negativity may be held to be a 
character of the Absolute ; and if so, in the second place, whether 
as such a character it can serve the purpose for which Bosanquet 
invokes it 

An affirmative answer to the first inquiry seems possible, only 
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provided two conditions are definitely accepted. The first is that 
the Absolute must, without any reservations, be conceived as a 
relational whole. The second is that the ‘terms’ in this relational 
whole — ^that is, whatever entities make up the spatio-temporal 
order — must severally be left standing in their integrity. And I 
wish briefly to emphasize the necessity of these conditions, and 
to indicate some of their more important consequences. 

Unless the first condition be met, negativity clearly cannot 
characterize the Absolute. Negativity is as truly a relationship 
as is contradiction, which it supersedes , therefore, it can charac- 
terize nothing but a relationship, as is true of contradiction To 
use Bosanquet’s own example, “This colour is both beautiful and 
ugly,” is a peculiar sort of relationship which we call contradic- 
tion, and contradiction is nothing but this relationship What 
happens, now, when it is transformed into negativity? Nothing, 
except that the contradiction then becomes “frictionless”, it be- 
comes a new sort of relationship, but it remains a relationship 
still. So developed, it reads: “This colour by daylight is beautiful 
and by candle-light is ugly ” Hereupon, wc have a relationship 
which we call that of negativity; and negativity is nothing but 
this particular sort of relationship Now this principle must be 
retained everywhere, where there is this sort of relationship, 
there is negativity , and where there is not this sort of relation- 
ship, negativity vanishes If, therefore, negativity is to be attrib- 
uted to the Absolute, the Absolute must itself be precisely this 
special sort of relationship. So much seems obvious 

It should be equally obvious that the terms in the relationship 
of negativity must be left standing, each in its own right Other- 
wise, the relationship itself collapses and negativity goes with it 
— ^that is, unless one is willmg to embrace the monstrosity of a 
relationship m which there are no terms to be related. If, in the 
example above, you take away colors and lights and a ‘per- 
ceiver,’ what remains? With the terms gone, nothing remains; 
the entire situation simply disappears Nor is it to be supposed 
that the terms, though left standing, are in some mysterious 
fashion ‘transmuted’ when contradiction is translated into nega- 
tivity; or, if it be so supposed, the verifiable facts must be left 
out of the reckoning. In the process of translation, to be sure, the 
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terms are modified in some important sense; but the modification 
IS not a mystery, unless the removal of a contradiction in 
thought be such, and as modified each term still remains and 
remains its indefeasible self. This principle, also, must be ap- 
plied throughout: At no point may the terms be voided, however 
indirectly through the medium of such metaphors as 'transmuta- 
tion' or ‘sublation,’ except on penalty of surrendering outright 
the relationship in question and, thus, the very ground of the 
possibility of negativity. If, therefore, negativity is to be a char- 
acter of the Absolute, within that relationship which then is the 
Absolute the several terms must not be deprived of their logical 
integrity This, too, would appear to be obvious 

On the basis of these two conditions, then, negativity may be 
predicated of the Absolute Of such an Absolute, two things may 
with some certainty be said. In the first place, it simply cannot 
be non-relational — ^nor ‘supra-relational,’ if that is equivalent to 
non-relational — as is Bradley’s In the second place, it cannot be 
any sort of a whole such that its ‘terms’ (what, presumably, is 
commonly meant by its 'appearances’) are ‘transmuted’ or ‘sub- 
lated’ into non-terms If it be conceived as either of these, then 
negativity cannot be a character of it, or else the meaning of 
negativity as such a character must be quite different in prin- 
ciple from that which belongs to it by definition. Colors, standing 
in the relationship of negati\uty, are still colors; and they are 
still related in the peculiar sense of now ‘negating’ their original 
contradictory relation, they are integral terms standing in the 
relation of ‘frictionless’ contradiction This, by definition, is 
negativity If the Absolute is different m principle from this sort 
of relationship on either the side of the terms or the side of the 
relation, then certainly, whatever characters it may have, nega- 
tivity as defined cannot be among them. 

Attributing negativity to the Absolute, then, and using this 
character as the principle of explanation of the relation between 
the Absolute and the spatio-temporal order, we are thereby com- 
mitted to the view that the Absolute is a relational system with- 
in which the terms of that order stand fast It is not clear, how- 
ever, to what extent Bosanquet accepts this view. That he deems 
negativity to be a character of the Absolute is indubitable; and 
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that he thinks this character satisfactorily cures the “vice of 
finiteness” is equally clear But it is not clear that he subscribes 
to the consequences above insisted upon, and this hesitancy calls 
for comment. 

Not infrequently, and especially in his later writings, Bosan- 
quet leans rather strongly in the direction of Bradley’s view of 
the Absolute as non-relational. Particularly does he insist upon 
the impermeability of the Absolute to thought, and on the as- 
sumption that this IS a necessary consequence of the relational 
nature of thought In his reply to the criticisms of his view ad- 
vanced by Lord Haldane in the famous Symposium of July, 
1918,“® he definitely commits himself to Bradley’s position; “As 
regards the position of thought in such a whole [that is, the 
Absolute], the question that presses upon my mind is, ‘What do 
you do with the judgment?’ Truth and thought, as we commonly 
speak of them, are one with the judgment, and so far as this dis- 
cursive thought is concerned, I think Mr. Bradley’s analysis is 
irrefragable, according to which it points to a unity which it can- 
not realise ” And with this, presumably, Bosanquet aceepts the 
Bradleian non-relational Absolute 

On the side of the finite, again, Bosanquet constantly writes 
as if its ‘cure’ through negation m the Absolute involves such a 
radical transformation in the patient that it is hardly recogniz- 
able to intelligence after the cure is effected. It suffers a deep 
sea-change through ‘sublation,’ and what remains is apparently 
nothing but an ‘aspect’ or ‘degree’ of the Absolute This holds 
equally of so-called finite ‘things’ and finite ‘conscious selves ’ 

In the Symposium above referred to, where the point is spe- 
cifically to the fore, we find him affirming that there “is no ulti- 
mate reason for taking one complex, at least below conscious 
indnfiduals, as a single thing more than another They include 
one another in innumerable subordinations, from the Sahara, for 
example, or any patch of it, down to any grain of sand in it. 
A thing, therefore, as an existence, can have no claim to be an 
ultimate subject ” And the same, in principle, holds of finite 
‘selves.’ “While we serve as units, to speak the language of ap- 

®“The papers were published m the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Vol XVIII 
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pearance, the Absolute lives in us a little, and for a little time; 
when its life demands our existence no longer, we yet blend witii 
it as the pervading features or characters, which we were needed 
for a passing moment to emphasise, and in which our reality 
enriches the universe ’’ Thus, it would appear, that within the 
Absolute the finite as such is resolved into ‘qualities’ or ‘charac- 
ters’ of a larger whole; what formerly appeared to be ‘terms’ are 
such no longer; their ‘existence’ is no longer demanded The 
“language of appearance’’ is no longer appropriate, and we must, 
therefore, remain dumb or learn a new language 

That Bradley’s argument m support of the non-relational 
character of the Absolute is ‘irrefragable’ w’e have already seen 
reason to deny; and Bosanquet adds nothing to it Whether the 
view of the ‘finite,’ especially of finite ‘selves,’ here advocated 
may stand will concern us below when w'e come to consider the 
differences among idealists on the issue of ‘individuality ’ The 
matter to be emphasized m the immediate context is that Bosan- 
quet is here caught in an inconsistency And his only way out, so 
far at least as I am able to see, is either to renounce the immedi- 
acy of the Absolute with its consequent ‘sublation’ of the finite 
or frankly to admit that the conception of negativity has no 
ontological significance 

In Bosanquet’s conception of negativity as a character of the 
Absolute we have, as it seems to me, a principle of profound im- 
portance for philosophical construction. For in it lies the ground 
of explanation of ‘appearance’ and ‘reality,’ of the ‘actual’ and 
the ‘ideal ’ If he would only persistently hold to it in its onto- 
logical application, his conception of the Absolute, I am per- 
suaded, would mark a decided advance over Bradley’s. But, on 
the other side, he would have to modify that conception. For one 
thing, he would have to surrender its immediacy and explicitly 
conceive it as a relational system; and this would involve a 
change of view in respect of both its ‘sentience’ and its all-inclu- 
siveness. Nor can I see that such modification w'ould not be much 
more in -harmony with the basal epistemological premises upon 
which Bradley and Bosanquet alike build If, however, the onto- 
logical application of the notion of negativity is renounced in 
behalf of the non-relational or supra-relational character of the 
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Absolute, then Bosanquet’s position coincides in principle with 
that of Bradley and is open to the same charge of inconsistency. 
For, then, the Absolute loses what is chiefly claimed for it, 
namely, significance as an explanatory principle Whatever else 
may then be said of it, it can hardly be said to be the “general 
view” which “contents the intellect.” 

4. Royce 

Royce’s point of departure in his statement of the idealistic 
argument is the distinction which we all make between ‘fact’ and 
‘idea’; and his development of the argument consists in tracing 
the fortunes of this distinction when it is submitted to critical 
analysis Such an analysis, he thinks, discloses the “way of 
ideas” as the pathway to reality and this way in the end turns 
out to be also the “way of fact”; for reality is thus shown to be 
the complete embodiment of ideas in an Individual Life for which 
ideas and facts fall together And this is shown through the reso- 
lution of ‘internal’ and ‘external’ meanings 

“Any state of consciousness, whether simple or complex, which 
when present, is then and there viewed as at least the partial 
expression or embodiment of a single conscious purpose” — such a 
state of consciousness, we recall, is what is to be understood by 
an ‘idea ’ And the “internal meaning” of the idea is this “single 
conscious purpose” thus expressed or embodied. The external 
meaning of the idea is some object, which is the idea's object and 
to which the internal meaning refers. Thus, the melody I sing 
internally means my purpose as I sing it; externally it means, 
say, Schubert’s “Serenade.” There is no antagonism between 
these two meanings; on the contrary, they are mutually involved 
and complementary. Each has a function in intellectual opera- 
tions, but in the end internal meaning is logically prior and de- 
termining. “The final meaning of every complete idea, when fully 
developed, must be viewed as wholly internal meaning, and . . . 
all apparently external meanings become consistent with internal 
meanings only by virtue of thus coming to be viewed as aspects 
of the true internal meaning” 

This basal truth has been overlooked by certain approaches to 
philosophical issues, such as mysticism or realism or critical 
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rationalism, which in consequence turn out to be false leads. If it 
is observed, however, we shall discover at the end of our analysis 
that “the sun of true Being has arisen before our eyes.” Internal 
meaning is then seen to find its own completion in its external 
meaning Then, the Other which ail along it has intended falls 
together with it in a complete Life, a single self-conscious 
Knower whose external meanings are at one with internal mean- 
ings For such a Knower, its Other is its own and consciously 
recognized as such. Even finite purposes or internal meanings are 
partial expressions of its complete internal meaning — ^my ideas 
are potentially what God’s are actually 
In this summary I have consciously tried to direct attention 
to what seems to me to be foundational in Royce’s statement — 
namely, internal and external meanings and their implicative 
relationship Since these bear the weight of the idealistic argu- 
ment as Royce presents it, our critical comments must center 
around them Do they give an adequate basis for the conclusion 
which Royce rests upon them? To this question we shall hence- 
forward address ourselves But before passing on, we may profit- 
ably dwell for a moment on a few preliminary observations. 

Roycc’s identification of ‘internal meaning’ with ‘purpose’ em- 
bodied in an idea marks an interesting development in his phi- 
losophy In his earlier formulations of the argument for idealism 
his emphasis was, almost if not quite exclusively, on the purely 
cognitive aspects of experience This is clearly manifest in his 
first formulation in the famous chapter on “The Possibility of 
Error” (Chapter XI, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy), and 
also in the formulations given in The Spirit of Modem Philos- 
ophy and the original essay m The Conception of God Beginning 
with the “Supplementary Essay” of the last-named volume, how- 
ever, the emphasis changes to include the emotional and conative 
aspects of experience as well as the merely cognitive within a 
common principle. In the Gifford Lectures this emphasis is made 
central through the explicit identification of ‘purpose’ and ‘in- 
ternal meaning’ and the equally explicit insistence on the logical 
priority of internal meanings thus conceived 
It has at times been suggested that this development in 
Royce’s views towards a sort of ‘voluntarism’ must be explained 
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by the historical circumstance that his earlier statements were 
subjected to vigorous criticism by pragmatists and ‘personal’ 
idealists. There is, of course, some truth in the suggestion, but it 
seems to me important not to overlook the fact that the develop- 
ment is also a natural one in Royce’s thought, it is indigenous to 
his premises Doubtless, he was compelled to adjust his doctrines 
to the external attacks of his critics; but the adjustment was to 
bitn quite congenial and only brings out more clearly what was 
already implicit in his principles. 

In any event, Royce in this later emphasis is at one with Brad- 
ley and Bosanquet, and the agreement can readily be explained 
by reference to common principles Nor must the point of agree- 
ment be forgotten, if one is rightly to evaluate the groundwork 
of the ‘idealism’ which these three thinkers in common defend. 
To call them ‘intellectualists’ and to assume that, having so 
called them, one has thereby convicted them of failure to take 
accoimt of the value side of experience, is to neglect much of 
what they have in principle maintained and to overlook their 
marked divergence from those who appeal to the ‘epistemolog- 
ical’ type of argument For all three alike, values are basal 
within meaning And the question really is, as we have already 
seen at some length in our discussion of Bosanquet’s view of 
centrality, not whether they have failed to give value the con- 
sideration it deserves, but whether they have in point of fact 
placed too much emphasis upon it. 

Another preliminary remark is more directly relevant to our 
later considerations Not infrequently Royce speaks of ‘internal 
meanings’ and ‘external meanings,’ as if they are actually quite 
distinct and separate And this fact tends to confuse his reader, 
since it is in the main quite clear that he does not intend such a 
sharp separation — he does not intend it, that is, in the earlier 
stages of his statement But as the argument proceeds the author 
himself seems to be confused; for at a crucial step in his argu- 
ment, where he is insisting upon the, for him basal, notion of the 
primacy of internal meaning, the separation seems not only to 
be accepted but also to become quite significant for the argu- 
ment itself. This inconsistency we shall have occasion to indicate 
in more detail below. 
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Meanwhile, however, it is important to note that Royce does 
not at the beginning intend any such separation between the two 
‘meanings.’ On the contrary, he holds that the distinction be- 
tween ‘internal’ and ‘external’ falls within one whole of meaning, 
of which each is only a distinguishable aspect The distinction 
between them, as if they were tw’o, arises merely from the ter- 
minology employed to indicate them. 

It is important to insist, further, that this view of the two as 
merely aspects of one whole of meaning is the only one which in 
fact can be admitted And it is so important that the matter 
needs quite explicit and unambiguous formulation, since, if it is 
denied, the whole argument is undermined before it gets started 
Clearly, internal meaning apart from external, or vice versa, is 
not a meaning in the full sense of the term. And to build an 
argument on such a separation is to found it upon nothing more 
substantial than a blank abstraction. 

To formulate the point without terminological ambiguity, only 
a slight modification of Royce’s statement is necessary The 
‘object of knowledge,’ one might say, using this phrase as pre- 
sumably less ambiguous than the traditional term ‘idea,’ is of a 
dual nature On one side, it is object /or the knower, and, on 
the other side, it is object seen in some sense independent of the 
knower And its meaning is also dual It is meaning for the 
knower, and it is meaning of the object This manner of state- 
ment has at least the advantage of explicitly emphasizing the 
duality within the unity of meaning and so avoids the disad- 
vantage of verbally suggesting a separation between the two 
aspects as though they were distinct logical entities It thus ex- 
presses the relationship which, as I understand, Royce intends to 
affirm between his internal and external meanings, and which 
must be affirmed if one is to do anything like justice to the com- 
plexity of meaning I wish to stress this last point. 

In the first place, it is clear that there arc these two sides to 
the meaning of the object of knowledge If, to illustrate, I ask 
what the ‘solar system’ mean's, I ask a question which obviously 
IS ambiguous and cannot be answered without further qualifica- 
tion Whose ‘solar system’ is wanted — ^Plato’s, Ptolemy’s, New- 
ton’s, or whose? Or is it the solar system which is in question? 
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The point here is of course obvious and it, equally obviously, 
exemplifies a universal epistemological fact — ^namely, the dual 
reference of the meaning of an object of knowledge. 

It is clear, also, that these two aspects of meaning are insepar- 
ably joined, and together constitute the full meaning of the ob- 
ject of knowledge They may, naturally, be arbitrarily sundered 
and treated in abstraction; but the fact remains that the full 
significance of the one implies or involves the other. Either 
Plato’s or Ptolemy’s or Newton’s 'solar system’ is implicatively 
connected with the solar system, and what the solar system 
means wholly apart from theirs and everybody’s ‘solar system’ 
shows itself in the end to be empty The full meaning of an ob- 
ject of knowledge cannot be stated except in terms of the two 
aspects taken together; if they are taken separately and without 
reference to each other, the meaning is thereby truncated. And 
this, it should be observed, holds true of all objects of knowledge, 
even including postulated ones, such as those that make up 
highly abstract systems like mathematics For these, too, though 
in a sense arbitrary, mean more than' is involved in the merely 
internal aspect, they are, as postulated, felt to be arbitrary but, 
when once postulated, they are arbitrary no longer 
■With all of this Royce is in essential agreement But despite 
that fact, he seems to me in the course of his argument to depart 
from the principle involved, as I shall indicate below And I 
have thought it necessary to draw out the point in this prelim- 
inary statement, in order to emphasize what would appear to be 
the very important principle in Royce’s own distinction and thus 
to lay the foundation for holding that, when he later departs 
from it, he thereby falls into error 
Emphasis upon the implicative relationship between internal 
and external meanings, it should be noted further, brings before 
us once more the apparent circularity already met with in our 
consideration of Bosanquet’s conception of centrality. For what 
we have just been emphasizing is only another way of insisting 
that the aspects of meaning are mutually dependent; neither is 
complete and stable apart from the other Viewed from this 
angle, the emphasis seems to be faithful to experience. The pur- 
pose embodied in an object of knowledge functions in the deter- 
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mination of ‘relevant’ facta, and these in turn enter significantly 
into the determination of the purpose in whose behalf they are 
selected. And hereupon we are confronted by the old puzzle 
about knowledge expressed in the famous question: When we 
learn do we learn that which we know or that which we do not 
know? And Plato, at least, had some difificulty in finding an 
answer. 

Royce’s distinction between internal and external meanings 
may contain a clue to the answer. If the paradox arises out of 
the duality of meaning, as it apparently does, then there are 
three possible ways out. These are either to deny the duality 
outright and retain only one aspect as all there is of meaning; 
or, accepting the duality as inescapable, to make either the ex- 
ternal or the internal aspect logically fundamental. 

Denial of the duality seems hardly feasible, and must be ex- 
cluded as a possibility In the first place, it flies in the face of 
experience if ideas do actually carry the dual meaning above out- 
lined But let us assume that this description of experience is in 
error, and then inquire what follows Meaning, then, is either 
merely internal or merely external If entirely internal, meanings 
can have no ‘objective’ significance; if entirely external, they can 
in no intelligible sense be ours From which it seems to follow, on 
the one side, that our meanings are merely capricious and, on the 
other, that they are wholly beyond us Nor is it plain that we 
can get around the first difficulty by holding that mind is ‘natu- 
ral,’ or around the second by positing mind as a ‘relation ’ Mind, 
however ‘natural,’ can hardly attach meanings to objects, if by 
hypothesis meanings are not attached to objects Nor may a 
meaning be foreshortened or become erroneous simply by enter- 
ing into a ‘relation’ of which it is by definition utterly inde- 
pendent. If mind IS to attach meanings to objects, it must discover 
that they are already attached, and if meanings are to be 
twisted by a relation, they must be embedded in it In short, to 
escape from utter subjectivism on the one side and from a self- 
refuting objectivism on the other, the duality of meaning will 
have to be admitted on both sides And this, in my opinion, 
Royce has conclusively shown in his analyses of mysticism and 
realism. 
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But this is not the context in which to enter upon an extended 
discussion of possible solutions of the paradox of knowledge 
What now concerns us is the way out which Royce himself fol- 
lows. And in turning to this, we take leave of these preliminary 
remarks. 

Royce’s way out, as we have already noted, is through the 
logical priority of internal meanings And the conclusion with 
which he emerges, following this way, is the one with which we 
are familiar: The Other which we seek in knowledge is the com- 
plete embodiment of our internal meanings, and such a complete 
embodiment is a single Individual Life in which internal and 
external meanings are in thoroughly harmonious accord But this 
way out seems to me to be ill-conceived from the beginning, nor 
does it lead to the conclusion contemplated The contention that 
internal meanings are logically fundamental, I should suppose, 
is unwarranted; and, even if it be granted, it is hardly sufficient 
to support the conclusion which Royce advocates. These two ob- 
servations I wish now to develop 

Royce finds support for his advocacy of the logical priority of 
internal meanings, in the first place, through an analysis of the 
notion of correspondence which in some sense, we all admit, is 
involved in the relation between a ‘true’ idea and its object His 
thesis is concisely expressed as follows’ “The idea is true if it 
possesses the sort of correspondence to its object that the idea 
itself wants to possess Unless the kind of identity in inner struc- 
ture between the idea and object can be found which the specific 
purpose embodied in a given idea demands, the idea is false On 
the other hand, if this particular sort of identity is to be found, 
the idea is just in so far true ” As a description of cognitive ex- 
perience, I think it must be said, this statement is partly correct, 
but only partly so, and in the main it is unwarranted 

It is correct in so far as it emphasizes the indispensable role 
played by our conceptual systems in the determination of rele- 
vancy Facts, to be relevant, must be relevant to something, and 
that to which they are relevant is, I take it, necessarily some 
point of view. In this sense it is presumably unquestionable that 
internal meanings are logically fundamental in' our intellectual 
operations Nor can one avoid the feeling that a frank recogni- 
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tion of this might perhaps spare us much fruitless debate about 
mere ‘data’ and absolute ‘facts ’ For, after all, if I may repeat 
this, as Dewey has very pertinently observed, a datum is also a 
‘taken’; and ‘facts,’ science now stands ready to show us, are 
shot through with intellectual construction. 

Our conceptual structures, however, are not intellectual 
Melchizedeks, and it is not here irrelevant to insist that they are 
not They do not come merely o pnori, but they grow up within 
an empirical situation with reference to whieh they function. 
Furthermore, once they begin to function in experience, they are 
not in themselves sufficient guides; they arc, rather, under the 
guidance of the situation within which they function and which 
may demand their modification indefinitely or even their ulti- 
mate rejection That such is the ease would seem to be plainly 
evident from a simple survey of the fortunes of any idea in its 
actual functioning, it arises as a tentative hypothesis and is sub- 
ject to constant redefinition, even after it has been established 
with sufl5ciont surety to attain the status of a ‘fact ’ And the prin- 
ciple underlying all of this, I should suppose, has been empha- 
sized and made fundamental in the logic advocated particularly 
by Royce and his colleagues; it is involved in their theory of 
judgment 

But in the light of such considerations, it w'ould seem to be 
entirely inadequate to say, as Royce does, that an idea is true 
“if it possesses the sort of correspondence to its object that the 
idea itself wants to possess,” or that it is false “unless that kind 
of identity in inner structure between the idea and the object can 
be found which the specific purpose embodied in a given idea 
demands ” It would be much more nearly in accord with our 
actual procedure to say that an idea is true if it possesses the 
sort of correspondence to the object which the object itself 
‘wants’ it to possess, and that othenvise it is false At any rate, 
it IS a simple fact of all-too-common experience that an idea 
may possess the sort of correspondence it wants to its object, 
and yet be false Indeed, a fairly good case can be empirically 
made for the contention that such ‘correspondence’ almost in- 
variably IS characteristic of false ideas, as all forms of wish- 
thinking, for example, bear witness. On the other side, it not in- 
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frequently happens that a true idea turns out to have for its 
object one whose “inner structure” is quite different from what 
was demanded by the “specific purpose” embodied in the idea 
when it was first projected for trial — ^witness, once more, our 
struggle with our preconceptions 

Of course, if I may repeat this, Royce is directing attention 
here to an obvious characteristic of human thought Our minds 
are never quite “swept and garnished,” and the ‘idols’ are always 
with us, nor can we have any ‘object’ at all except from a ‘point 
of view.’ But our main business, as thinkers, is to avoid falling 
down and worshiping our ‘idols’ or setting up our point of view 
as an ultimate criterion of existence And Roycc’s insistence on 
the logical priority of internal meanings encourages us to do 
precisely the opposite. 

In this insistence, one cannot but feel, Royce is a victim of the 
ambiguity m his terminology as above noted. If our internal 
meanings were from the beginning fixed and definite, if, in other 
words, we could from the beginning clearly see what we really 
intend, then our internal meanings might serve satisfactorily as 
guides of our intellectual progress — assuming, apparently with- 
out warrant, that we could make any Royce’s terminological 
distinction between internal and external meanings seems to 
serve him as a basis for such a supposition He is apparently led 
by the verbal distinction to assume that such distinction is also 
one of fact, that we really have two meanings distinct and sepa- 
rate; and from this the transition to the logical primacy of in- 
ternal meaning is easy and, perhaps, even inevitable, since the 
internal meaning alone is ours and the external meaning is be- 
yond us until we can bend it somehow back into the internal 
meaning But so long as we hold the distinction to be merely 
verbal and the two so-called meanings to be only aspects of one 
meamng-situation, as Royce constantly urges we must, emphasis 
upon the logical priority of internal meaning, as if it alone must 
be taken as the criterion of ‘correspondence’ between a true idea 
and its object, is seen to be unwarranted and based only upon an 
abstraction. Then, it would clearly appear, the two aspects of 
the meaning-situation must develop pari passu as the situation 
itself expands, it is the entire situation and not one aspect alone, 
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the relationship and not one term within it to the exclusion of 
the other, which controls. To put the matter in its full para- 
doxical character. What determmes the correspondence between 
the true idea and its object is the correspondence itself. 

Another consideration, advanced by Royce in support of his 
contention that internal meanings are prior, centers round the 
relation between the idea and its objeet What is the relation of 
‘having,’ when it is said that the idea ‘has’ its object? This rela- 
tion, too, Royce maintains must be defined in terms of the in- 
ternal meaning of the idea in question It cannot be described as 
causal, since it is plain that the object very frequently is not, 
and cannot possibly be, m any sense the cau^e of its idea ; and it 
is equally plain that the cause of the idea is, more often than 
otherwise, not its object The relation must be defined, rather, by 
reference to the idea’s internal meaning “If I have meant to 
make an assertion about Caesar, you must not hold me to account 
because my statement does not correspond, m the intended way, 
with the object called Napoleon If I have meant to say that 
space has three dimensions, you cannot refute me by pointing 
out that time has only one. And nowhere, without a due exam- 
ination of the internal meaning of my ideas, can you learn 
w'hethcr it was the object Carsar or the object Napoleon, whether 
it was space or time, that I meant ’’ The relation of ‘having’ be- 
tween the idea and its object, thus, is determinable only by refer- 
ence to the internal meaning of the idea; its object is the object 
it intends, and is no other 

The main point is stated in the last sentence of the quotation, 
and there is more involved than Royce here explicitly admits. 
The question may always, and frequently must, be raised as to 
what object is, in a given instance, actually intended; and this 
question cannot be answered merely by an examination of the 
internal meaning taken alone Suppose I assert that Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon, is it indubitable that I really intend the 
object called Caesar? Can this be determined merely by an ex- 
amination of my internal meaning? Simply because I utter the 
word, ‘Caesar,’ is no proof that I in fact intended the historical 
object; I still might intend the historical object called Napoleon. 
Nor does there seem to be any way to resolve the matter except 
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by bringing in the context of my avowed internal meaning, in 
other words, except by examining the external meaning If I, on 
examination, follow my assertion about Casar into its historical 
context — the march on Rome, the fatal Ides of March, and the 
main intervening events — ^then, presumably, my object is the 
historical Caisar If, however, on such examination, I follow up 
the crossing of the Rubicon with, say, the retreat from Moscow, 
the battle of Waterloo, and death on the island of St. Helena, 
the chances are that I do not intend the historical Caesar at all, 
despite my explicit declaration that I do, but have meant the 
historical Napoleon from the beginning. And further doubt as to 
which object I do really mean — Caisar or Napoleon — cannot be 
resolved by any examination of my internal meaning, for that 
meaning is precisely what is in question. 

The point can, I think, be quite summarily put In every case 
where the object of an idea is at all m doubt, the final appeal is 
necessarily to the external aspect of the meaning-situation, and 
never merely to the internal And where there is no doubt as to 
the object intended this is so because the internal aspect (what 
is asserted to be the object) is taken without proof or is clearly 
supplemented by examination of the external. Everywhere, con- 
fidence IS grounded in the external aspect. The relation of ‘hav- 
ing,’ when it is said that an idea ‘has’ an object, it would thus 
appear, is not determinable by examination of the internal 
meaning alone The external meaning must also be examined, 
and in the end it is the final court of appeal, if the internal 
meaning remains contradictory of the external, it is set aside as 
illusory The object which the idea ‘has’ is the object which is 
determinable only by reference to the meaning-situation in its 
wholeness, and not by reference to one aspect of it — certainly 
not by reference to that aspect which is the internal meaning 

The main drift of the preceding comments may be focalized 
in this emphasis upon the ‘wholeness’ of the meaning-situation, 
and upon the relative priority of the external aspect As noted in 
the beginning, in accordance with Royce’s own first emphasis, 
the meaning-situation is one with dual aspects — call them ‘in- 
ternal’ and 'external,' ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ or what you 
will The further emphasis — out of harmony with Royce’s asser- 
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tions but, I must insist, alone consonant with his original posi- 
tion — is that this meaning-situation, in what we call the develop- 
ment of knowledge, goes through a process of self-correction in 
respect of both the idea’s object and its ‘correspondence’ to its 
object. This process consists in the continuous modihcation and 
redehnition of the internal aspect until it arrives at what is com- 
monly designated as a ‘factual’ status, and even in this status it 
is not above further modification and redefinition. The external 
aspect is deeply involved in the process, and its claims are in the 
end paramount. Internal meaning is always tentative and, if 
intelligent, seeks its direction in the external. The assertion that 
“external experience never finally disposes of ideas unless, for 
reasons defensible upon the ground of internal meaning only, 
the ideas themselves make their own ‘reasonable’ surrender’’ is at 
best but a partial truth In the strict sense of ‘internal meaning’ 
as defined — namely, as “the specific conscious purpose” which is 
expressed in the idea “at the instant when it comes to mind” — 
the assertion is palpably false The ‘surrender’ which ideas make, 
when they are finally disposed of, is not ‘reasonable’ because of 
“reasons defensible upon the ground of internal meaning only”; 
on the contrary, such ‘surrender’ is made primarily because of 
reasons defensible only upon the ground of external meaning 
and, more often than otherwise, the surrender involves the abdi- 
cation of the internal meaning The capitulation takes place, 
when it does, because it is forced by the demands of the external 
aspect ol the meamng-situation, and it is ‘reasonable’ precisely 
on account of this compulsion. 

To the objection that the preceding criticism overlooks the 
important distinction between the partial and complete internal 
meaning of ideas, the reply is twofold In the first place, it would 
appear that the internal meaning is by definition always ‘com- 
plete’ and never ‘partial’; it is “the specific conscious purpose” 
of the moment, and one is at a loss to understand how it could 
ever be otherwise than ‘complete.’ If, however, this is held to be 
a mere terminological evasion of the issue, the second point may 
seem more weighty. Granting the distinction between the stages 
of the internal meaning, one must surely admit on consideration 
that it is nothing to the present purpose Specifically and actu- 
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ally, the ‘partial’ alone can function in the reasoning process, 
since it alone is definitely present in consciousness; the ‘com- 
plete’ 18 always on ahead, and what it is is problematic so far 
as the immediate intellectual process is concerned. If, then, the 
internal meaning is to be made logically fundamental in the 
process, that can only be the internal meaning taken in its 
partial and ‘immediate’ aspect. So the objection lacks signifi- 
cance It assumes a character of internal meaning which by 
definition is not permissible; and the distinction between the 
phases of internal meaning, once granted, will not serve the pur- 
pose for which it is invoked. 

That Royce does appeal to this distinction is, of course, true. 
He IS compelled to appeal to it in order to escape the vicious 
circle to which his doctrine of the logical primacy of internal 
meaning threatens to reduce him But this appeal is a virtual 
surrender of the doctrine, since it amounts to placing logical 
priority in external meaning. And this I wish to develop at 
greater length. 

The threatened vicious circle is quite plain. By hypothesis the 
‘correspondence’ between the idea and its object which is to 
make the idea true (or false) is determinable only by reference 
to the internal meaning Also by hypothesis, what object the idea 
‘has’ (an object to which it is to ‘correspond’ if true, or fail to 
‘correspond’ if false) is determinable only by reference to the 
same internal meaning Since this is true it apparently follows 
that truth is necessarily a character of all ideas which claim to 
be true and falsity is necessarily a character of all ideas (if there 
be any such) which do not claim to be true For every idea 
which claims to be true “possesses the sort of correspondence to 
its object that the idea itself wants to possess,’’ and is, there- 
fore, by definition a true idea And every idea which claims not 
to be true, or does not claim to be true, is eo ipso an idea whose 
relation to its object is not “that kind of identity in inner struc- 
ture between the idea and object” which is demanded by “the 
specific purpose” embodied in the idea “at the instant when it 
comes to mind.” It is, therefore, by definition false And all of 
this threatens us with intellectual ruin, since it makes both truth 
and error quite capricious. 
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To escape this catastrophe Royce falls back on the distinction 
between ‘present' internal meaning and internal meaning ‘in the 
long run ’ And this, for him, is the only way out. But the ques- 
tion is: Where does it lead him? 

The distinction, as I have already urged above, seems to me 
plainly to contravene the definition of the internal meaning But 
I do not wish to press this further. The point of importance here 
is that the distinction is equivalent to a rejection of the primacy 
of internal meaning and an acceptance of the primacy of external 
meaning And I think this can be readily shown. 

The distinction means, I take it, that the ‘present’ internal 
meaning is to be identified with “the specific conscious pur- 
pose” expressed in the idea of the moment — is, in other words, 
what we have hitherto been assuming was to be understood by 
‘internal meamng ’ And the internal meaning of ‘the long run,’ 
or the ‘complete’ internal meaning, is to be identified with 
the full expression of what is implicit in the ‘present’ internal 
meaning The ‘complete’ internal meaning, therefore, remains to 
be discovered, and the question is how this can actually be 
done It cannot be done by an examination of the ‘present’ 
internal meaning, since such an examination cannot possibly 
reveal what is implicit in it. To bring this out the ‘present’ 
internal meaning must be submitted to the hazards of trial and 
error, and subjected to indefinite qualification in the light of 
the consequences. But is this not equivalent to saying that the 
‘complete’ internal meaning can be revealed only by following 
the fortunes of the ‘present’ internal meaning during the course 
of its expansion through the ramifications of the external mean- 
ing? In other words, the ‘complete’ internal meaning is identical 
with the ‘present’ internal meaning as modified to meet the 
demands of the external meaning And, if this be so, there is 
apparently only a verbal distinction between the ‘complete’ 
internal meaning and the external meaning; in fact, the two 
ultimately coincide. To appeal from the ‘present’ to the ‘com- 
plete’ internal meaning and to place emphasis upon the latter 
as the criterion, therefore, is equivalent to admitting the logical 
priority of external meaning The internal meaning of ‘the long 
run’ terminates in the external meaning. 
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Thus, I think we may fairly say, Royce in the end gives up 
his doctrine of the primacy of internal meaning. When con- 
fronted by the alternatives, either a surrender of the logical 
priority of internal meaning or an ultimate chasm between 
‘truth’ and ‘reality,’ he falls back on the ‘complete’ internal 
meaning as a way of escape from the subjectivity threatened 
by emphasis on the ‘present’ internal meaning But the ‘com- 
plete’ internal meaning turns out to be derivative, and not 
prior, in the intellectual process; or, if prior, then it is only 
verbally distinguishable from the external meaning. 

The primary reason why Royce fails to see this, one cannot 
but suspect, lies in the terminology with which he is working. 
Having made a terminological distinction between internal mean- 
ing and external meaning, he forgets his original thesis that 
the distinction is merely a terminological one and proceeds to 
treat it as if it were a distinction between separate logical en- 
tities. On the basis of this assumption, one may note, it would 
be as reasonable to argue that reality is to be identified with 
external meaning, as to argue with Royce that it must be 
identified with internal meaning But both lines of argument are 
equally illogical, since they alike violate the original premise 
— ^namely, that internal and external do not indicate distinct 
types of meaning, but only aspects of one whole of meaning. 
For the purpose of getting rid of this sinister terminology I 
suggested in the beginning of this discussion that it would be 
better to avoid the term idea and speak, rather, of the object of 
knowledge, and to translate internal meaning and external mean- 
ing into internal and external ‘aspects’ of one meaning-situation, 
with which the ‘object of knowledge’ is to be identified. Such 
a terminological modification would at least relieve us of the 
pressure arising from an unnoted and disclaimed abstraction 
It would also help us to place the emphasis where it properly 
belongs, namely, on the mcamng-situation, and rightly to es- 
timate the relative functional significance in concrete t h i n king 
of the ‘internal’ and ‘external’ aspects. But there is here no 
space to develop this further. 

If this doctrine of the primary of internal meaning is to be 
surrendered, however, the sole ground on which rests Royce’s 
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view of truth as ultimately embodied in an “Eternal Conscious- 
ness” is thereby removed. No longer may we say that the ‘idea,’ 
in seeking its Other or Object, is seeking nothing but the com- 
pletion of its own internal meaning, nothing but its own explicit 
and, in the end, complete determination as this conscious pur- 
pose embodied in this one way. We must say, rather, that it 
‘seeks’ the completion of the meaning-situation, through whose 
expansion as ‘this conscious purpose embodied in this one way,’ 
‘it’ runs the risk of indefinite modification and, perhaps, ulti- 
mate rejection Nor does the fact that ‘it’ selects the ‘external 
meaning’ and determines its relevancy change the matter; for, 
once selected and marked as relevant, the ‘external meaning’ 
grows quite imperious and brooks no opposition. The object 
sought, m short, is the fulfilment of the ‘object of knowledge’; 
and there is no basis within the structure of the process of 
seeking whereby the nature of that which is to fulfil the ‘object 
of knowledge’ may be predetermined 
But there is no need to labor this point further, and I will 
turn to another matter Suppose the doctrine of the primacy of 
internal meaning stands Is Royce’s statement solid? Even if 
the doctrine be allowed, three difficulties of significance seem to 
remain And I wish briefly to indicate what they are. 

The first concerns the passage to a unique individual form 
embodying the fulfilment of the internal meaning In support of 
the transition Royce here offers two reasons: first, that only 
such a unique form can be the completion of the internal mean- 
ing, and, second, that the only alternative is the abstract ‘pos- 
sible experience’ of the critical rationalist But neither of these 
reasons is to my mind convincing 

The first point, I think, turns upon a dubious use of the 
vague term -purpose. The idea seeks the ‘fulfilment’ of the 
‘purpose’ embodied in it, so the argument runs, and the final 
embodiment of this ‘purpose’ must itself be ‘purposive,’ or, better, 
‘purposeful ’ And I see nothing here more significant than a 
verbal twist. It is all-important to be quite clear as to the 
‘purpose’ which is to receive its final embodiment, and to this 
end we must stick close to experience. Suppose the experience 
m question is that of my hearing a noise and wondering what 
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it signifies. What is the ‘purpose’ embodied in my ‘idea’ of 
the noise? On one side, presumably, it is my attitude towards 
the noise, and pnma facie my attitude of wonderment. But this 
is not the ‘purpose’ embodied in the ‘idea’ whose ‘fulfilment’ 
the ‘idea’ seeks That ‘purpose,’ surely, is indicated by the ques- 
tion: What does the noise signify? When the question has been 
satisfactorily answered, the ‘purpose’ has received its final em- 
bodiment, if I discover that it signifies danger, or fair weather, 
or a mechanical defect in my car, my purpose is so far attained. 
Of course, hereupon another ‘purpose’ may arise, if, for instance, 
I wonder what to do about it. But this is not the original ‘pur- 
pose’; it IS simply another one, and its ‘fulfilment’ is attained 
in the same way. 

Now, in all of this, where is the reason for maintaining that 
what finally embodies the ‘purpose’ must itself be ‘purposeful’ in 
the sense in which my idea is ‘purposeful’ or embodies pur- 
pose? There seems to be none; and if the matter is pushed, 
it becomes a little absurd. There seems to be no reason for 
holding that the dangerous situation which ‘embodies’ the ‘pur- 
pose’ of my ‘idea’ about the noise must itself be an embodiment 
of ‘purpose’; and to assert that it is so, raises the interesting 
question whether it, too, is burdened with curiosity or is an 
‘idea.’ 

Sticking hard by experience, then, there is no justification 
for the assertion that what finally fulfils the ‘purpose’ embodied 
in a given idea must itself be a unique form which also embodies 
‘purpose.’ The assertion, when taken seriously, lands us in a 
position which has the distressing appearance of being an ab- 
surdity. So far as the embodied ‘purpose’ is concerned, its fulfil- 
ment may be in anything (from a concrete conscious life to 
the most abstruse set of abstract relations) which satisfac- 
torily meets its demands What this turns out to be depends 
upon the meaning-situation within which the ‘purpose’ func- 
tions, or, if one prefers the statement, upon the specific nature 
of the ‘purpose’ itself which vanes with the meaning-situation 
in which it functions. Nor, if, neglecting such considerations, one 
holds the contrary, can the absurdity of attributing conscious- 
ness to any and every object which ‘fulfils’ the purpose of an 
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idea be escaped. So much seems clear from the actual function- 
ing of ideas within concrete cognitive experience. 

Now, I must insist, this principle holds throughout. When 
one begins to talk about the 'dnal’ fulfilment of the ‘purpose 
embodied in finite ideas,’ one has not thereby got beyond the 
principle. One can argue that such ‘fulfilment’ must necessarily 
be a Life or Consciousness which embodies ‘purpose,’ only in 
forgetfulness of the fact that, when in experience we speak of 
the ‘purpose’ of an ‘idea’ seeking ‘fulfilment,’ we are using the 
terms in a special sense and are not thinking of ‘purpose’ in 
its psychological reference to will or impulse. Whether such 
a Life or Consciousness is alone the ultimate fulfilment of the 
purpose embodied in finite ideas cannot be determined on the 
basis of the fact that such ideas necessarily express an attitude 
of a conscious being. The only ‘purpose’ of finite ideas relevant 
to the question is that which is an aspect of a meaning-situa- 
tion. Such a Life or Consciousness, then, may be inferred (if it 
may be), not because the finite idea embodies ‘purpose’ in the 
sense of being involved within consciousness as its matrix and 
therefore necessarily seeking fulfilment of this purpose in a 
‘purpose’ similarly involved in another consciousness, but because 
the finite idea embodies ‘purpose’ in the sense of an implicative 
attachment to an objective situation which in its full revelation 
discloses itself to be such a Life or Consciousness. In short, the 
‘purpose’ whose embodiment our ideas seek is not the purpose 
explicit in us, but the ‘purpose’ (meaning) implicit in their 
objects. 

Turning, now, to the other point mentioned above, we must 
admit that critical rationalism, as defined by Royce, cannot 
stand To identify Being with mere abstract possibility is to rob 
it of any ultimate significance at all; whatever other characters 
may belong to it, it must at least have existence and be in some 
sense individual. So much, presumably, may be admitted. But 
does this admission commit us to the conclusion that Being 
must be a complete conscious Life? Only provided this sort of 
‘concreteness’ is the exclusive alternative to the abstract possi- 
bility of the critical rationalist. And I see no reason in' the 
character of internal meaning for the assertion that such is the 
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case. As we have just seen, internal meaning finds its fulfilment 
in any implicative relationship which answers its question and 
supplements, even perchance by way of rejecting, its own par- 
tiality. And, so long as such a relationship is not merely fic- 
titious, however abstract and hypothetical otherwise, it would 
be concrete and individual in the only sense which the fulfilment 
of the internal meaning demands that it be concrete and indi- 
vidual. What the internal meaning wants is the object which 
fills it out m its capacity as meaning; and this object need not 
itself be a conscious Life in order to do this — ^it may be so, but 
it may be a stick or a nebula or a mathematical equation, de- 
pending upon the meaning-situation whose internal aspect is to 
be filled out. 

A second difficulty in Royce's statement concerns his con- 
ception of the comprehensiveness of the individual form with 
which he identifies real Being If we admit the doctrine of the 
primacy of internal meaning, does it follow from this that there 
13 ultimately only one all-inclusive meaning-situation? This 
follows only if it can be shown that the fulfilment of the internal 
meaning of any given idea implies the fulfilment of the inter- 
nal meanings of all ideas This, of course, is not a logical im- 
possibility. But the question now before us is whether it is 
actual and can be shown to be so by the fact (granted, for the 
argument) that the fulfilment of the internal meaning of an 
idea is the concrete embodiment of that internal meaning. There 
seems absolutely nothing in the premise to warrant the con- 
clusion, and if it IS to be shown the proof must rest on other 
grounds. 

In point of fact, the proof which Royce offers does rest on 
other grounds. The meaning-situation, he virtually says, pro- 
ceeds through its own indefinite expansion; and since there is 
no logical stopping point short of the whole of what is, the 
meaning-situation must be held to be implicitly all-inclusive 
This sort of argument is, of course, identical in principle with 
the arguments of Bradley and Bosanquet in the same context, 
and it is open to essentially the same criticism. The point of 
importance here to be noted is that it definitely abandons the 
doctrine of the primacy of internal meaning. If this form of 
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argument be valid, its validity is based, not on the demand by 
internal meaning for its own final ‘embodiment,’ but on the 
demand by external meaning that the internal meaning be 
not permitted to find its final ‘embodiment’ in any stage of 
the expansion of the meaning-situation short of all-inclusive- 
ness. 

On this side of Royce’s statement, it should be noted in 
passing, we meet again the sinister infiucnce of the ambiguity 
involved in his conception of internal and external meanings and 
arising, I venture once more to suggest, from his unfortunate 
terminology. Here the argument seems actually to be this: The 
‘fulfilment’ of one internal meaning involves in principle the 
‘fulfilment’ of every other internal meaning, because in every 
instance we have the final embodiment of ‘internal meaning.’ And 
this sounds very much like a purely verbal argument, with the 
pnma facie evidence at least directly against it. If what has 
been urged above is correct, what is here affirmed can hardly 
hold except verbally. The ‘fulfilment’ of the internal meaning 
of my idea expressed in my act of whistling Schubert’s “Sere- 
nade,” to go back to actual experience, is not prima fade con- 
nected with the ‘fulfilment’ of the internal meaning of my idea 
expressed in this, my effort to apprehend the intricacies of 
Royce’s statement about meaning; taken pnma fade, the one is 
not in the slightest degree relevant to the other Nor can one 
logically go beyond this prima fade distinctness to the conclu- 
sion that ultimately they are one in principle, merely by ap- 
pealing to the fact that each is a ‘fulfilment’ of an ‘internal 
meaning.’ So to argue is, surely, to forget all that has been ad- 
mitted, and even urged, concernmg the logical inseparability of 
internal and external meanings and to fall a victim to the 
ambiguity of the terms involved in the premises. 

Passing by the terms to the situation beneath, are we not 
compelled to hold that the mere fact that two meanings are 
both ‘internal’ furnishes no logical ground whatever either for 
denying their prima fade distinctness or for affirming that in 
the end the ‘fulfilment’ of the one is relevant to, and implied 
in, the ‘fulfilment’ of the other? And one cannot but feel that, 
on this side of his statement, Royce formulates his argument 
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with an eye merely for the common names and not for the 
diversities of the actual situation denoted by them. 

The third, and final, difficulty mentioned above concerns the 
relational between the all-inclusive Eternal Consciousness and 
the temporal order, particularly those items in this order called 
finite minds This relation Royce undertakes to define in terms 
of internal meanings; and his contention is that every internal 
meaning of a finite mind is a unique, though partial, expression 
of the internal meaning of the Eternal Consciousness Now there 
is a basal difficulty here which centers around the ‘uniqueness’ 
of the finite internal meanings or purposes Granting that an 
Eternal Consciousness exists, as Royce claims, and remembering 
that ex hypothesi its internal meaning is the ‘fulfilment’ of all 
finite internal meanings each of which is a ‘unique’ expression 
of it in time, we are at once confronted by troublesome ques- 
tions. 

In the first place, what disposition are we to make of mistaken 
internal meanings, whether as presenting truth-claims or value- 
claims? It would appear that we arc committed to the position 
that each such mistaken internal meaning is a ‘unique,’ hence 
presumably abiding, expression of the internal meaning of the 
Eternal Consciousness Hereupon error and evil threaten to 
engulf us, since finite internal meanings are, perhaps more often 
than not, mistaken But, passing this question by, we are met 
by another even more formidable What, on our hypothesis, be- 
comes of finite minds within which these finite internal meanings 
are embedded? This question is, I say, more formidable than 
that about evil and error, because it strikes at the very roots 
of the general argument for absolute idealism which we are in 
this chapter considering — ^the argument, that is, which seeks 
to follow the fragmentary character of finite experience out to 
its ultimate completion If the situation be as it is here described 
by Royce, then apparently the argument o contmgentia mundi 
IS in principle undermined I wish to draw out the point. 

Assuming that each finite internal meaning — “the specific 
conscious purpose” embodied in the idea “at the instant when 
it comes to mind” — is a unique expression of the Eternal in- 
ternal meaning, then apparently any finite mind can in reality 
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be nothing more than the summation of its numerous internal 
meanings taken seriatim in time. Each such internal meaning 
would seem to be as real as any other, and the entire content 
of what we call a given finite mind would be only the aggregate 
of such unique and separate meanings. This, however, at once 
destroys the ‘organic unity’ of finite minds, kills the “spirit of 
totality” within them, and thus removes the logical foundation 
of the argument from the fragmentarmess of finite experiences. 
On such an atomistic view of finite mind, no finite experience 
could possibly be fragmentary, it would appear, and there is, 
therefore, no point at which the “nisus towards the whole” or the 
drive towards ‘fulfilment’ could enter. Hereupon we are con- 
fronted by the distressing conclusion that if the relation be- 
tween the Eternal internal meaning and finite internal meanings 
be as Royce describes it, then the argument which he advances 
in support of the Eternal Consciousness must be set aside as 
entirely illusory; the proof of the position is inconsistent with 
the truth of it. 

But, one may well ask, are we not m this criticism forgetting 
Royce’s emphasis on the ‘partiality’ and ‘incompleteness’ of finite 
internal meanings? The answer is: No We are not forgetting 
this emphasis, but only trying to follow out the implications 
of the other emphasis on the ‘uniqueness’ of each finite internal 
meaning as an expression of the Eternal internal meaning. The 
conclusion to which we have apparently been driven is, simply, 
that the two emphases cannot stand together, and this can 
equally well be sho^n by startmg from the other emphasis. 

Assuming, from this side, that each finite internal meaning 
is ‘partial’ only, let us ask about the implications of this assump- 
tion Now, indeed, we have regained the logical ground of the 
argument a contingentia mundi by escaping from the atomistic 
view of mind in which the other assumption involved us, and 
restoring within it the “spirit of the whole ” But what is the price 
we have paid? The price, it would appear, of denying in prin- 
ciple the ‘uniqueness’ not only of all finite internal meanings, 
but also of all finite minds. No finite internal meaning is, now, a 
‘unique’ expression of the Eternal. It may, indeed, be said to 
be a ‘unique’ expression of the internal meaning of finite mind. 
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But finite mind itself is not ‘unique’; it is always the ‘partial’ 
embodiment of a more inclusive meaning, and, ultimately, of the 
internal meaning of the Eternal Consciousness or Mind. No 
internal meaning, however inclusive, can be absolutely ‘unique’ 
or ‘really real’ save that of Eternal Consciousness. Nor can the 
doctrine of ‘degrees’ redeem the situation. What we are after 
IS an internal meaning whose actual embodiment is, as it stands, 
a unique expression of the Eternal internal meaning; and such 
an expression is to be found only in that Eternal meaning itself. 

The dilemma, thus, seems plain: Either the argument a con- 
tingentm viundi is without logical foundation, or the ultimate 
‘uniqueness’ of finite internal meanings, and of finite minds also, 
must be surrendered. The same dilemma may be equally well 
expressed from the standpoint of the Eternal Conseiousness: 
Either it is a mere aggregate of fimte internal meanings, or no 
finite internal meaning can for it be wholly ‘unique.’ There is, I 
think, no difference in principle between these two statements of 
the dilemma, and both rest on precisely the same considerations. 

If the preceding comments on Royce’s statement are basically 
sound, then that statement cannot stand as presented Its major 
weakness lies in the emphasis w'hich is placed on the logical 
priority of internal meaning within the reasoning process This 
emphasis, as expressed, seems at times to be developed in for- 
getfulness of the reiterated insistence on the implicative rela- 
tionship btween internal and external meanings, and to have 
for its chief support a terminological distinction. In any event, it 
does violence to the empirical consideration that internal mean- 
ing is only an aspect of a whole of meaning whose development 
in reflective experience goes through a sort of self-expansion 
within which the external aspect is generally imperious Even 
if the emphasis be granted, however, it fails to establish the 
conclusion at which Royce is aiming. The passage to the con- 
ception of the actual embodiment in individual form of an in- 
ternal meaning which is inclusive of all finite internal meanings 
is not justified by the doctrine. If such a conception is assumed, 
the relation between the Eternal Consciousness, or all-inclusive 
whole of meaning, and the internal meanings of finite minds 
presents us with a troublesome dilemma. If the relation is 
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defined as that between a ‘partial’ and a ‘cpmplete’ internal 
meaning, then the uniqueness of finite minds is endangered; if, 
on the other side, the uniqueness of internal meanings is insisted 
on, then, not merely the Eternal Consciousness, but finite mind 
also is threatened with dissolution into atomic elements, and 
the logical substructure of the entire statement which Royce 
has given us is rendered quite insecure. 

5. A General Difficulty 

The preceding sections of this chapter have been concerned 
primarily with what appear to be the main points of weakness 
in the statements of the idealistic argumen* as given by Bradley, 
Bosanquct, and Royce Where, we have been asking, have these 
several statements chiefly failed? In addition to these special 
difficulties, however, I seem to discover a general one which 
IS common to all of the statements and with which the diffi- 
culties above discussed are more or less directly linked. And 
in the present section I wish to turn to this. 

What this more general difficulty is may perhaps best be 
stated by an analysis of the doctrine of “degrees of reality.” 
This doctrine, as formulated, involves a rather sharp distinc- 
tion between ‘real reality’ (the Absolute) and ‘degrees’ of reality 
(appearances) By ‘real reality’ is intended an ontological en- 
tity whose detailed characteristics are variously defined and 
which IS not in any sense relative, but is absolute By ‘degrees’ 
of reality, on the other side, are intended ‘wholes’ which are 
not absolute, but relative The contention is that this distinction 
IS a necessary outcome of the premises foundational to the 
type of argument we are here following If this contention is 
run to ground, however, it will be found to resolve itself into 
the further contention that there are two sorts of the intellect’s 
‘satisfaction,’ namely, an absolute satisfaction or satisfaction in 
general, and a relative satisfaction or satisfaction with refer- 
ence to a given situation It is precisely in this further con- 
tention that the difficulty of which I am speaking seems to 
me to lie. 

I am not here raising any question concerning the thesis that 
what satisfies the intellect is alone to be taken as real. On the 
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contrary, this thesis is here, as throughout the preceding dis- 
cussion, assumed. On the basis of it, the doctrine of ‘degrees’ of 
reality seems to stand, since the intellect’s satisfaction is, em- 
pirically considered, a matter of degrees My difficulty, there- 
fore, does not concern the doctrine of degrees of truth and 
reality. It concerns, rather, the conception of ‘real reality’ as 
distinct from degrees. And, if I may go at once to the root of the 
difficulty, it resolves itself into the assumption that intelligence 
seeks satisfaction in general, or that there is such a thing as an 
absolute satisfaction of the intellect which the intellect itself 
strives to attain. 

Now I venture to submit that this assumption is not only 
not warranted by the premises from which it is supposedly 
derived, but is even contrary to them. And I think the point at 
issue may be precisely fixed by asking the question: What is 
the satisfaction which the intellect actually does seek? The 
answer given to this question by the proponents of the concep- 
tion here under criticism is that the intellect actually seeks 
system, that is, a point of view which is both harmonious and 
comprehensive To this answer I should raise no objection, pro- 
vided it be clearly understood, and explicitly granted, that 
the system, the harmony and comprehensiveness, which the in- 
tellect seeks is inseparably linked with a situation which is 
always specific and not merely general. This proviso seems to 
me of the first importance and, unless I am mistaken in what 
seems to me quite clear, it lies against any conception of ‘real 
reality’ except as that conception is involved in the doctrine of 
degrees to such an extent that it could hardly be called absolute 
in the sense apparently intended. 

This proviso is in principle involved in the theory of judg- 
ment which lies at the bottom of the argument a contingentm 
mundi, as I understand that theory. According to the theory, as 
Bradley has very explicitly and judiciously warned us, the real 
subject of judgment is not the grammatical subject of the ver- 
balization of the judgment, but is reality itself. But what is this 
‘reality’? Surely it is the total situation within which the idea- 
tional process of judging moves; and surely, also, it is always 
a specific situation. If, then, when seeking its satisfaction judg- 
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ment is seeking its subject, the satisfaction sought is definable 
only with reference to a specific situation. 

To speak of the intellect’s satisfaction as if it were, or may 
be, quite general, therefore, would appear to contravene the 
doctrine that such satisfaction is to be found in judgment. 
Bradley, at least, admits this explicitly in his emphasis on the 
‘unintelligibility’ of the Absolute, and Bosanquet in the end 
seems to agree in principle. But both thinkers persist in holding 
also that the conception of the Absolute may in some meaningful 
sense be said to ‘satisfy’ the intellect. What I venture to urge 
is that this position will have to be abandoned, or the theory 
of judgment with which we started will have to be disavowed. 
For the position is equivalent to holding that the ‘real reality’ 
which ultimately satisfies is not such that it can significantly 
function as the subject which the judgment seeks in seeking its 
satisfaction. 

Nor am I able, at present at any rate, to see that a way of 
escape from this difficulty is offered by expanding judgment 
to the dimensions of ‘experience’ and then pointing to the frag- 
mentanness of experience. That experience may in principle be 
thus conceived I am willing to admit, though with some hesi- 
tancy arising from the complexities of the issue, and the frag- 
mentanness of experience, in this or any other definition which 
is empirically warranted, must, I think, be granted. But I fail 
to see how these admissions lead to the conception of ‘real 
reality’ in the sense of the Absolute. For, after all, experience 
is itself relative, and its ‘transcendence’ is concretely conceivable 
only in terms of this relativity. The satisfaction which ‘ex- 
perience’ seeks is still its satisfaction, and the relativity of 
this satisfaction is not in principle escaped by the expansion 
of the core, so to say, in respect of which it is relative The 
difficulty is to understand how the Absolute, in its proper char- 
acter as Absolute, can function as the ‘reality’ which is the 
subject of judgment; and this difficulty is apparently wholly 
independent of the degree of complexity and comprehensiveness 
of the judgment in question. 

There is indeed an insidious danger involved in the notion 
of ‘experience,’ and this should be carefully watched. The term 
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itself is generic, but the fact referred to is always specific; and 
the danger is that the generic character of the term may obscure 
the specific character of the referent. Thus, it may be supposed 
that the ‘transcendence’ of ‘experience’ is somehow more ‘abso- 
lute’ in its implications than is the ‘transcendence’ of experi- 
ences — such as particular judgments — which are always in some 
important manner relative. But if one insists on seeing through 
the terminology and fixing attention on the fact, the relativity 
of experience itself should not be difficult to discern. Unless this 
is done, one may readily fall into the error of supposing that, 
when one speaks of the fragmentariness of experience in general 
as if it were free of relativity, something besides a merely verbal 
object IS intended. 

Thus, to my mind, the notion of ‘real reality’ as the Absolute 
cannot be fitted into the compass of the theory of judgment upon 
which the argument a contingentia mundi is founded. If what 
satisfies the intellect is alone to be called real, then there seems 
to be no way — other than a mystical one — of escaping the con- 
clusion that reality must always and everywhere possess the 
status of a ‘degree.’ 

Presumably it is unnecessary to protest that this does not 
mean, however, that the notion of ‘real reality’ is theoretically 
useless. The proponent of the argument we are considering has 
a perfect right, despite the preceding criticism, to hold to his 
conception of ‘real reality’ and his doctrine of degrees For this 
criticism has not called in question the ground on which his 
conception rests — namely, the character of transcendence which 
belongs to the object in knowledge. The point of the criticism* 
is, rather, that the conception must be modified so as to adapt 
it to the logical consequences of the relativity of this tran- 
scendence. 

And, if I understand aright, this is saying no more than what 
is admitted in principle by the absolutists themselves when they 
insist, in the language of Bosanquet, that the Absolute (‘real 
reality’) is “simply the high-water mark of fluctuations experi- 
enced.’’ For this seems to be an admission that the Absolute 
functions in concrete experience as relevant to its sundry 
nuances; and this is what I have been urging must be ad- 
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mitted. I have, indeed, urged more. And 1 have done so, because 
I am unable to see why this admission does not militate against 
the other emphasis of the absolutists upon the Absolute’s imper- 
viousness to empirical demands. Particularly am I unable to see 
why in this other emphasis the absolutists are not open to the 
criticism of forgetting the ground on which alone their conception 
of the Absolute rests. 

6 Concluding Remarks 

Throughout this chapter I have proceeded on the assumption 
that the theory of judgment underlying the argument surveyed 
is itself not in question This procedure presumably has the ad- 
vantage of rendering the criticisms internal to the argument criti- 
cized But it has the disadvantage of limiting the scope of the 
criticisms In tins concluding section I wish to remedy this 
deficiency, partly at least, by indicating briefly the main rea- 
sons why to my mind the theory cannot in the end be 
denied. 

In the first place, the character of transcendence in the object 
in knowledge seems to be indispensable to any sound epistemol- 
ogy And it IS so, if I may repeat this, on both empirical and 
theoretical grounds It is the matrix of the problematic aspect 
of cognitive situations, as well as the foundation of the validity 
and corrigibility of human points of view and interpretations. 
Apparently no denial of it can escape the charge of being based 
upon an arbitrary truncation of actual cognitive experience, and 
apart from it, so far at least as I am able to see, there is no 
logical way out of the “ego-centric predicament” and its conse- 
quent solipsism 

Again, the denial that reality is always the subject in judg- 
ment seems to my mind untenable. It amounts to the contention 
that reality either is never the subject, or is sometimes so and 
sometimes not so; and in either case difficulties arise. In the 
first instance, the possibility of any metaphysics, idealistic or 

23 xt seems to me that Dewey does scant justice to this character of 
experience in his recent Howison Lecture on “Thought and Context,” with 
which I am otherwise in essential agreement What he there says about the 
fallacy of ‘generalisation’ is, indeed, quite m the spirit of what I have urged 
in the preceding section 
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other, is in principle negated; and the difBculty is to remain 
consistently by this position, since such a negation is itself at 
bottom a sort of metaphysics and thus seems to be self-refuting. 
Furthermore, there are some judgments whose subjects are the 
‘given,’ and we do on occasion correct erroneous judgments and 
successfully distinguish between ‘illusion’ and ‘reality.’ In the 
second instance, a sharp division is drawn between types of judg- 
ment; and the difficulty here is to justify the distinction. We 
do, indeed, distinguish between judgments whose subjects are the 
‘given’ and judgments whose subjects arc ‘postulates’; but it 
seems very doubtful that this distinction is equivalent to the 
dichotomy of judgments in question The ‘given’ is also in some 
fairly definite sense ‘postulated,’ and postulates arc also ‘given ’ 
There is a necessity implicated in the most arbitrary assump- 
tions — if, that IS, they are such that they can function as subjects 
m judgment — which links such assumptions with a context whose 
‘reality’ is at any rate not a meaningless problem But the ques- 
tion of the relation between reality and existence remains an open 
one. 

By way of further olaiification of the issue here, it should be 
noted that the view of judgment in question does not involve 
the denial of the possibility of relational judgments In the 
thesis that reality is the subject of every judgment there is no 
implication that judgments are limited to “the form which 
ascribes a predicate to a subject,’”'* in such a manner that 
relational judgments are excluded This might be true if, for 
example, Bradley’s doctrine of ‘immediate experience’ is left 
standing But the integrity of the view of judgment before us is 
not bound up with the fortunes of that doctrine. It might be set 
aside, as I have argued above it must be, and the theory of 
judgment be retained without the slightest inconsistency. The 
important point to remember in this connection is that, accord- 
ing to the theory, the form of judgment is not that which ascribes 
a predicate to a subject so much as it is that which ascribes 
the subject-predicate relationship to a context which is reality. 
^The form is, not ‘A is B,’ but ‘Reality is such that A is B’; 

The phrase is Russell’s See his Scientific Method in Philosophy, p. 45, 
and note the context. 
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and this form in itself certainly does not necessarily exclude 
the possibility that ‘Reality is such that A is related to B.’ 

The inclusive character attnbuted to ‘intelligence’ by the 
theory is a source of danger m philosophical methodology, as I 
have indicated in the preceding critical remarks on Bosanquet’s 
view of ‘centrality’ and elsewhere But, as I have also suggested 
there, this danger does not seem to my mind insuperable in prin- 
ciple. And I wish here to add that a denial of this inclusive 
meaning seems to bring formidable difficulties with it Appar- 
ently, it leaves moral and aesthetic experience without a uni- 
versal criterion of validity, and hence m a state of hopeless 
relativism. Or if not this, it at least breaks experience in such 
a fashion that the criterion of values and the criterion of truth 
are so sharply sundered as to raise pressing problems of their 
relation — problems which have long been debated in connection 
with the same dichotomy apparently made by Kant and, in a 
more uncompromising form perhaps, by the main pre-Kantian 
tradition in modern philosophy If one is to reject the theory 
on this side, one must be cognizant of these consequential diffi- 
culties and — what is more important — be prepared to show how 
in principle they may be satisfactorily resolved For my part, 
however, I cannot at present at least clearly see how this may be 
done 

That the theory of judgment in question here is itself not 
without difficulties, I am well aware But to my mind it is essen- 
tially sound, and the remarks of this section may serve to indi- 
cate the general direction in which analysis of its grounds seems 
to me to point It is apart from the mam purpose of the present 
volume to pursue this analysis further, however, and the theory 
must be left with what support these general observations may 
furnish. 
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THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

In turning to the argument which McTaggart advances in 
support of what he calls Ontological Idealism — ^the idealism 
allied to that of Berkeley and Leibniz and Hegel, not to that 
of Kant or that of the so-called neo-Hegelian school — we are 
taking up a very different type of argument from that consid- 
ered in the preceding chapter In fact, the two types are in some 
respects antithetical in their presuppositions For the one, philo- 
sophical speculation is identical with experience which has be- 
come self -critical , and in this sense serious philosophical argu- 
ment must be only empirical For the other, however, serious 
philosophical argument eschews empirical considerations as far 
as possible and aims at being wholly a pnon; so far as appeal to 
experience becomes necessary, philosophical argument is to that 
extent weakened and certainty lapses into mere probability. 
There, ‘satisfactoriness’ is basal and is wholly empirical, here, 
‘consistency’ is fundamental and is, or wishes to be, wholly 
abstract and a pnon 

Clearly McTaggart’s argument departs quite radically from 
the view of judgment which underlies the arguments of Bradley, 
Bosanquet and Royce And, thus, at the very beginning a clear- 
cut epistemological issue is raised This is not the occasion, how- 
ever, to enter upon an extended discussion of the issue, and I 
shall content myself with two remarks about McTaggart’s posi- 
tion. 

The first of these is to direct attention to a point which 
McTaggart himself emphasizes,^ namely, that on the basis of 
his view it is theoretically possible to determine the character- 
istics of existence without raising the question whether anything 
does actually exist. That this possibility is involved in his view 

^ Cf McTaggart, The Nature of Existence, Sections 46, 55. All other 
foot-notes m this chapter refer to this same volume. 
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follows from the essentially a priori and non-empirical nature of 
thought, and the further consideration that actual existence can 
be determined only by an appeal to perception. 

My second remark is that, if this be true, as McTaggart ad- 
mits it IS, then there apparently follows the logical impossi- 
bility of holding that the characteristics of existence thus deter- 
mined a pnon are predicable of actual existence, except 
through the medium of an unwarranted assumption that thought 
has an essential empirical reference For if by hypothesis thought 
is o prion m the sense that it is entirely non-empirical, then 
the reason why its categories hold true of experience remains 
utterly mysterious. Nor is the point here based upon a merely 
verbal foundation Its genuine significance is attested by the his- 
torical fortunes of the distinction in the hands of Kant and 
his critics If it be objected that McTaggart ’s distinction is 
not that of Kant, I can here only ask where the difference lies, 
and go on to point to the fact that, whatever McTaggart means 
by it, he fails to remain consistent with it in the course of his 
argument For many of his supposedly a prion statements are 
groundless if the appeal to experience is denied them; and, as 
we shall observe in the sequel, the crucial step in the argument 
can be taken only provided the a priori nature of thought is 
abnegated 

Leaving these preliminary remarks and taking the statement 
of the argument as it stands, we are now to question its stability. 
But, first, it may be well to remind ourselves of the main theses 

The idealism which he defends, McTaggart tells us, “rests on 
the assertion that nothing exists but spirit " This assertion, he 
says, is established, or at least rendered highly probable, by the 
consideration that, among the supposed substances pnma jade 
known to us, spiritual substance alone can escape a fatal contra- 
diction m its nature The argument in support of this considera- 
tion centers round the followmg theses: Every substance must 
necessarily have a sufficient description — a description, that is, 
which is stated in terms of the characteristics (qualities and 
relations) of the substance, and which applies only to that sub- 
stance and applies to it in such a manner that the substance is 
absolutely identified by the description. But every substance has 
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parts which are substances, and, therefore, every substance is 
infinitely divisible. How, then, under this condition, is a sufficient 
description of any substance possible? It is possible only on one 
condition, namely, that the principle of determining correspon- 
dence obtains within substance; in other words, only provided 
there is in substance itself the basis for a chain of implications 
running downwards from precedent to sequent sets of parts to 
infinity. And this must be such that sufficient descriptions of the 
precedent sets of parts imply sufficient descriptions of all the 
infinite sequent sets of parts In no other manner can the infinite 
series of parts be other than vicious, and a contradiction in the 
nature of substance itself be avoided Therefore, only substance 
in which the principle of determining correspondence obtains can 
exist Spiritual substance is the only substance, among those with 
which we are pnma jacie acquainted, in which the principle of 
determining correspondence holds. Hence substance must be 
spiritual, and spirit alone truly exists. 

The mam theses here are four’ every substance must have a 
sufficient description; every substance is infinitely divisible into 
substances; the principle of determining correspondence must 
obtain within substance; and spirit is the only known sub- 
stance within which the principle of determining correspondence 
obtains. We shall determine these in order. 

1. Sufficient Descsiption of Substance 

The thesis that every substance must necessarily have a 
sufficient description is grounded as follows. Every substance 
must be dissimilar to all other substances, eveiy substance must, 
therefore, have an exclusive description, hence every substance 
must have a sufficient description. What, we must inquire, is 
to be said of this reasoning? 

That every substance must be dissimilar to all other sub- 
stances may be permitted to stand, since it follows by definition. 
Certainly, every substance must have a nature, and, if there 
were no differences between the natures of two substances, it is 
difficult to see in what respect they could intelligibly be called 
two substances. “The substance is made this substance by its 
nature, and, if the nature is the same, the substance is the 
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same.” Hence it follows that substances are eo ipso diverse and 
dissimilar, if a plurality of substances is to be admitted. 

If substances are diverse and dissimilar, then each substance 
must have an exclusive description. This position, too, may be 
allowed to stand. But a consideration in connection with it needs 
to be emphasized, since it is both crucial for the argument and 
indicative of a fundamental difSculty. The point here intended 
to be asserted is, not that no substance without an exclusive 
description could be known to exist as distinguished from other 
substances, but that "a substance which is not completely simi- 
lar to any other substance has necessarily an exclusive descrip- 
tion.”® In other words, an exclusn'e description is implied in 
the very nature of a substance, whether known, or even know- 
able, or not 

The crucial character of this point for the argument is 
disclosed in the step from the necessity of an exclusive descrip- 
tion to the necessity of a sufficient description That step consists 
in the assertion that, if a substance had no sufiBcient description, 
its exclusive description would involve a vicious infinite, and 
the substance, therefore, would have no exclusive description, 
that is, would not be dissimilar to all other substances and, so, 
would not exist.” 

The argument here is so extraordinarily subtle and complex 
that one can hardly be certain of having grasped all of the 
points But it seems to my mind fairly clear that these, among 
other things, are asserted that the possibility and necessity of a 
suffieient description of substance depends upon the possibility 
and necessity of an exclusive desenption of the same substanee ; 
that the possibility and necessity of an exclusive desenption of 
substance, in its turn, depends upon the dissimilarity of the given 
substance to all other substances, that the possibility of this, 
again, depends on the existence of other substances dissimilar to 
it and to each other; and, finally, that this senes of dissimilar 

® Section 105. 

” The difference between an exclusive description and a sufficient descrip- 
tion, it must be recalled, is that a sufficient description is a special sort 
of exclusive description — ^namely, an exclusive description which does not 
contain undescribed substances, but is entirely in terms of characteristics 
(that is, qualities and relations) 
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substances, if infinite in respect of the characteristic of dissimi- 
larity, is a vicious series. Therefore, it is concluded, the series 
cannot be infinite and substance must have a sufScient de- 
scription. 

The questions of importance in the present context are: What 
is meant by calling such a series ‘vicious’? and* What is the 
ground for the condemnation implied in the adjective? 

A safe point of departure in the search for an answer may be 
found in McTaggart’s own words: “A must be dissimilar to all 
other substances. The possibility of this depends on the existence 
of B, and the existence of B depends on its dissimilarity to all 
other substances And this depends on the existence of C, and 
this on its dissimilarity to all other substances, and so on If this 
series is infinite, it is vicious. For, starting from the existence of 
A, each earlier term requires all the later terms, and therefore 
requires that the senes should be completed, which it cannot be. 
If, therefore, the series is infinite, A cannot be dissimilar to all 
other substances — cannot, ih other words, have an exclusive de- 
scription — and so cannot exist. Therefore, if A does exist, the 
series cannot be infinite ” * 

This statement expresses quite clearly why, in its author’s 
opinion, the senes cannot be mfinite It cannot be infinite, 
because it must be completed if a given substance is to be dis- 
similar to all other substances — ^as it must be if it exists and if 
there is a plurality of substances But why, one is compelled to 
ask, must the series be completed? Unless I am utterly at a loss 
in my understanding of the matter, the answer involves the 
author in' a position which, on his own showing, is for him 
intolerable. 

The answer itself seems fairly evident, though it is only im- 
plicit. The series must be completed, because, unless it is com- 
pleted at some point, any attempt on our part to imderstand the 
dissimilarity of A to all other substances is futile. And I must 
insist that, if this reference to human knowledge and the attempt 
to understand is not introduced into the argument, the series on 
the showing of the argument is nowise ‘vicious,’ even though 
infinite. Apart from such reference, the fact that a given sub- 

« Section 105. 
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stance is dissimilar to an infinite number of other substances 
involves no difficulty whatsoever. Certainly there is no difficulty 
in the mere fact — if it be a fact — ^that any given substance is 
dissimilar to an infinite series of other substances, and there is 
no warrant for calling such a series a vicious infinite. It is only 
when the notion of some sort of knowledge of such dissimilarity, 
some sort of ‘description’ of it, is introduced and the effort defi- 
nitely made to conceive or ‘describe’ what it could mean, that 
any difficulties arise in connection with the senes, that any de- 
mand for its ‘completion’ appears, or that, if not completed, it 
may significantly be called ‘vicious ’ 

McTaggart’s statement must be amended, then, if its full 
meaning is to receive formulation. And the purport of the neces- 
sary amendment may conveniently be suggested by the follow- 
ing changes (indicated by italics) in the last two sentences: “If, 
therefore, the senes is infinite, A cannot be known to be dissim- 
ilar to all other substances — cannot, in other words, be known to 
have an exclusive description — and so cannot be completely 
known as it exists. Therefore, if A docs exist, and if the details 
of its existence are to be adequately understood by minds like 
ours, the series cannot be infinite ” 

It is, of course, true that McTaggart denies that the necessity 
for a substance to have an exclusive description rests “on the 
ground that, without an exclusive description, no one could know 
it as so to distinguish it from other substances. Such an argu- 
ment,’’ he insists, “would be invalid on three grounds In the first 
place, there seems no necessity that every substance should be 
capable of being known so as to distinguish it from other sub- 
stances, since they can be different substances without being 
known to be different. In the second place, an exclusive descrip- 
tion may . . . consist of an infinite number of qualities, in which 
case it could not be known by mmds like ours. In the third place, 
a substance when directly perceived is known as distinguished 
from other substances without any description of it being re- 
quired.” ® For these reasons, then, the question whether an ex- 
clusive description may by us be known is entirely irrelevant to 
its necessity. 

0 Section 105. 
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Granting that this is true of exclusive description, the question 
whether it holds of a sufficient description still remains And 
there is no clear evidence that it does. So far as exclusive de- 
scription is concerned, the author here frankly admits that “it 
may consist of an infinite number of qualities” and that, at least 
by implication, there is no necessity of the 'completion’ of the 
infinite senes Therefore, it would seem, exclusive description does 
not contemplate a ‘vicious’ infinite; our knowledge is not involved 
in its definition But the case is otherwise with sufficient descrip- 
tion, it arises out of the necessity of the 'completion’ of the 
series, and apart from this necessity the notion of sufficient de- 
scription has no logical ground Hence it does not follow that 
knowledge is not foundational within sufficient description, 
merely because it is not foundational within exclusive descrip- 
tion Everything which McTaggart here urges about exclusive 
description may be granted, then, without affecting what has 
been said above about sufficient description 

Nevertheless, the logical relation between the two conceptions 
is not quite that which McTaggart maintains it is. He insists 
that the necessity of ari exclusive description is the ground of his 
demonstration that every substance must have a sufficient de- 
scription. What his demonstration amounts to, however, is simply 
the contention that there can be no exclusive description unless 
there is a sufficient description Unless the series is completed, he 
says in the quotation above which states the demonstration of 
the necessity of sufficient description, “A cannot be dissimilar to 
all other substances — cannot, in other words, have an exclusive 
description — and so cannot exist ” And this, I submit, is equiva- 
lent to saying that the logical possibility of a sufficient descrip- 
tion is prerequisite to the logical possibility of an exclusive de- 
scription. The demonstration of the necessity of a sufficient de- 
scription of substance is, on this showing, the basis of the possi- 
bility of an exclusive description, and not vice versa as is claimed 
by the author. What is said — ^if I may repeat this for emphasis 
— is that there must be a sufficient description if there is to be 
an exclusive description, and not that there must be an exclusive 
description if there is to be a sufficient description 

Now, of course, in a certain sense McTaggart’s contention that 
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exclusive description is prior to sufficient description holds true 
— in the sense, namely, in which sufficient description is by defi- 
nition a special sort of exclusive description. The two stand re- 
lated somewhat as genus and species, the differentia being that 
exclusive description may involve undescribed substances where- 
as sufficient description is an exclusive description put wholly in 
terms of ‘characteristics.’ But the important point here before us 
concerns ‘demonstration’ of each And, at least so far as the argu- 
ment immediately in hand is concerned, the possibility of ex- 
clusive description is implied by the possibility of sufficient 
description, and hot the other way around. 

Thus it turns out that, despite the author’s assurance that the 
necessity of exclusive dcsciiption is in no wise connected with 
the fact of knowledge, since it arises from the nature of sub- 
stance itself, the ‘possibility’ of it at least is intimately bound up 
with the fact of knowledge For its ‘possibility’ rests on the 
‘necessity’ of sufficient description, in the sense that a substance 
cannot have an exclusive description without a sufficient descrip- 
tion, and we have seen reason for holding that the fact of 
knowledge is foundational withm the ‘necessity’ of sufficient de- 
scription In short, exclusive description is a ‘necessary’ feature 
of substance even though it be such as “could not be known by 
mind^like ours,” and yet there can be no exclusive description 
of Substance unless it be featured also by sufficient description, 
’whose ‘necessity’ arises out of the fact that the infinite series 
involved in substance cannot be ‘vicious,’ cannot, that is, be un- 
completed This fact seems to be wholly without foundation 
unless knowledge “by minds like ours’’ is introduced into the 
situation. Exclusive description, therefore, appears to be both 
founded on the fact of knowledge and also entirely independent 
of it. 

It IS curious that McTaggart should have fallen into what has 
the appearance of being a flat self-contradiction during the 
course of his discussion of the description of substances. One 
darkly suspects that the reason lies in the dual consideration 
that his method requires him to speak of ‘substance’ as if it were 
utterly objective and ‘ontological’ while he, like the rest of us, is 
of necessity bound to deal with it as a category of the human 
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mind. What he aims to prove, and by his method is obliged to 
prove, IS that exclusive description and suflBcient description be- 
long to the existence of substance per se. What he actually 
proves, and in the nature of the case can only prove, is that such 
'descriptions’ belong to substance in so far as substance is an 
object of knowledge for human beings — in so far, that is, as it 
can by us be adequately ‘described ’ And one is perhaps not far 
wrong in suggesting that the whole difficulty rests in the am- 
biguity of the term ‘description.’ 

The reader will, of course, understand that the preceding criti- 
cism IS not directed against McTaggart’s having made knowl- 
edge here logically foundational. It is directed, rather, against 
his having failed explicitly to recognize that he has done so and 
that in the nature of the case he could not do otherwise. It 
amounts, in short, to the contention that he is overtly attempting 
to do what seems to be logically impossible, and what ts logically 
impossible if, for example, Royce’s doctrine of the relationship 
between ‘internal meanings’ and ‘external meanings’ is in prin- 
ciple sound The further suggestion is not irrelevant that the 
lesson of that doctrine is here the basal issue. If the method of 
metaphysics is ‘ontological’ in McTaggart’s sense of the term, 
then the meanings vith which metaphysics deals and which con- 
stitute its exclusive content are ‘external’ merely; and the -ques- 
tion remains whether there are any such meanings 

With reference to the first thesis of McTaggart’s statement, 
then, it may be permitted to stand provided the ‘substance’ 
whose sufficient ‘description’ is in question is explicitly recog- 
nized as being identical with an object of knowledge, and is not, 
even implicitly, supposed to be a ‘substance’ per se, or to have a 
merely ‘external’ meaning Tins modification of the statement 
does, indeed, radically affect the underlying assumption that the 
method it exemplifies is a pnon But, when the connotation of 
the term ‘substance’ is changed as indicated, I do not see why the 
thesis that every substance must have a sufficient description is 
adversely affected by the preceding criticism. In this interpreta- 
tion, therefore, the first thesis seems to stand And we now pass 
to a consideration of the second, namely, that every substance is 
infinitely divisible into substances 
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2. Infinite Divisibility of Substance 

The proof of this thesis, like that of the first, passes through 
three main steps. 

That some substances have parts which are substances is 
proved by the following considerations. Any group — for example, 
the group of counties of Great Britain — is a collection formed 
either of substances, or of collections of substances, or of both. A 
IS a group, if it is a collection of B, C, D, etc , where B, C, D, etc., 
are substances or collections of substances. But any group is it- 
self a substance, since it has qualities and is related but itself 
is neither a quality nor a relation * Hence it follows at once that 
at least some substances have parts which are substances If, for 
convenience of reference, we call such substances ‘compound' 
substances, we may say, shortly, that some substances are 
compound. 

But are all substances necessarily compound? The answer 
must be affirmative If a substance is not compound, then it must 
be simple A simple substance, however, cannot have content, 
since the content of a substance is precisely that plurality which 
is identical in different sets of parts and no simple substance can 
have sets of parts.’^ A simple substance, therefore, is a substance 
without content But there can be no substance without content. 
That such is the case is a synthetic proposition, since the con- 
clusion is not implied in the definition Nevertheless, the propo- 
sition is both self-evident and ultimate. “It is self-evident, be- 
cause it does not need proof, and it is ultimate because it cannot 
be proved from any proposition more clearly self-evident " ® So 
we may take it as certainly established that there can be no 
simple substance, and that every substance is, therefore, neces- 
sarily compound. 

*The reader will recall that this is the definition of substance See 
Section 67, and elsewhere 

^“A Set of Parts of any whole is any collection of its parts which to- 
gether make up the whole, and do not more than make it up, so that the 
whole would not be made up if any of those parts, or of their parts, 
should be subtracted Thus England, Scotland, and Wales are a set of 
parts of Great Britain So are all the counties in Great Britain. And so 
are England, Scotland, and the coimties within Wales ” (Section 124.) 

* Section 167 In the Sections immediately following this one, McTaggart 
presents considerations which tend to clarify and bolster bis argument at 
this pomt, but he deems positive proof of the pomt impossible. 
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That every substance is necessarily infinitely divisible follows 
immediately from the above conclusion. For if every substance is 
compound, it necessarily has parts; and, therefore, it has an un- 
ending scries of sets of parts, since any part in any set will also 
be a substance which has sets of parts, each of which will have 
fresh sets of parts ad infinitum. Hence, a compound substance is 
necessarily infinitely divisible 

A critical examination of this argument must be centered upon 
the two notions of 'parts' and 'content' of substance. Clearly, 
these are indicative of points which are fundamental for the 
argument, and they must be examined with some care 

In connection with the notion of ‘parts’ of substance, one must 
carefully note, in the first place, that it is derived entirely by 
definition Groups have parts, and groups are by definition sub- 
stances, therefore, so the argument runs, some substances have 
parts In the second place, it must be noted that the identifica- 
tion of a part with a substance, so that one may say that the 
part of a substance is itself a substance, is also arrived at merely 
by definition Groups, by definition, have parts which are either 
substances or collections of substances or both Summarized, 
then, the argument in support of ‘compound’ substances — that is, 
substances which have substances for their parts — amounts to 
this’ By definition, a group is a substance; by definition, the 
parts of a group are substances; therefore, some substances are 
compound, or have parts which are themselves substances. 

So far as I can see, there is nothing to be said about this sort 
of argument, except to indicate clearly its nature and the precise 
conclusion which 'follows' from it It is a purely analytical argu- 
ment in the worst sense of the word: given such and such defini- 
tions of a group and of the parts of a group, then a group is a 
substance which has substances for its parts Presumably no one 
can gainsay this, however unconvincing it may be as an argu- 
ment. But it IS important to make explicit what the ‘argument’ 
proves. Granting the definitions, it proves precisely this: Any 
substance has parts which are substances, in so far as a sub~ 
stance is to be identified with a group. And the limitation indi- 
cated here by italics must be carefully borne in mind. 

Thus limited, however, the conclusion is not equivalent to the 
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thesis which is essential for McTaggart’s ultimate purpose. The 
thesis wanted is that all possible substances necessarily have 
parts which are substances, for on this thesis alone rest the in- 
finite divisibility of substance, the consequent need of the prin- 
ciple of determining correspondence, and the final conclusion that 
this principle holds only within spiritual substance. McTag- 
gart, of course, secs clearly enough that the preceding analysis of 
groups and their parts is not sufficient to meet this further re- 
quirement, and that something more is demanded How he sup- 
plies the deficiency we must now inquire 
The argument by which he undertakes to establish this further 
conclusion is, naturally, very ingenious, but in the end it remains 
to my mind unsatisfactory The argument proceeds from the 
(supposedly proved) proposition, ‘Some substances — namely, 
those which are groups — have parts which are substances,’ to the 
desired proposition, ‘All substances whatsoever have parts which 
are substances,’ through the medium of the notion of ‘content’ of 
substance In examining the argument, therefore, it is first of all 
necessary to be clear concerning the meaning of that notion 
“By Content,’’ McTaggart says in his definition, “I mean that 
plurality which is identical in the different sets of parts of a 
group England, Scotland, and Wales are one set of parts of 
Great Britain, the counties are another, the parishes and extra- 
parochial places another. . . And yet we realize that there is a 

certain identity between them so that in taking the set of coun- 
ties and the set of parishes we are not taking two realities, but 
the same reality over again It is this that I mean by Content ” ® 
This, presumably, is clear enough, and calls for no comment 
other than the remark — which, for our later considerations, is 
quite pertinent — that the notion of ‘content’ ih here defined ex- 
clusively with reference to a group. 

Now, on the basis of this notion, the following argument is 
constructed to prove that no substance can be simple Every sub- 
stance must have content, since it is self-evident that a substance 
without content cannot exist; hence there can be no simple sub- 
stance, and every substance must be compound — that is, every 
substance must have parts which are substances. But this argu- 
* Section 125. 
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ment is not only unconvincing, it is plainly circular. The whole 
point of the argument is assumed in the very first premise. If 
every substance must have content and content be as defined, 
then ‘every substance must be a group’ is not proved but as- 
sumed; it must be a group, that is, compound, by definition The 
question is whether it must have content in the sense in which a 
group has content, and this question is nowhere answered. 

So the further thesis needed for McTaggart’s later argument is 
not established What he has shown here is simply that any sub- 
stance which has content, in the sense in which that substance 
which IS a group has content, is infinitely divisible; in other 
words, that any substance which is a group is infinitely divisible. 
The thesis wanted, however, is that every substance is infinitely 
divisible; and the proof of this has not been supplied. Granting 
that every substance must necessarily have content, it still re- 
mains to be proved that that content must be expressed m sets of 
parts ad infinitum. 

There is another peculiar twist to McTaggart’s argument from 
group to substance Having made use of the notion of group and 
its content to establish, as he thinks, the infinite divisibility of 
substance, he then rejects the identification of group with sub- 
stance, at least to the extent of denying that every different 
group is a different substance And this denial calls for analysis, 
since it directs attention to another difiBculty which concerns the 
relation between ‘content’ and ‘parts’ of substance 

The denial is plainly enough stated. “Every group, then, is a 
substance, but is every different group a different substance? The 
group of the counties of Great Bntain and the group of the par- 
ishes of Great Britain are different groups But, as we have seen, 
they have the same content Shall we say that they are different 
substances because they are different groups, or the same sub- 
stance because they have the same content?’’ To this question he 
gives the unequivocal answer: “It seems clear to me that we 
ought to say that they are the same substance. There is only one 
difference between them — of two sets of parts, which they both 
have, one set is the set of members of one group, and the other is 
the set of members of the other group. This difference only applies 
to their nature as groups, and does not go beyond it; and, while it 
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certainly prevents their being one group, does not affect the ques- 
tion whether they are one substance. On the other hand, the 
identity of the substance does seem to be bound up with the 
identity of content.” 

Now I am frankly at a loss to understand how on any strict 
interpretation it is logically possible for the two parts of this 
statement to stand together without contradiction If every 
group is a substance and every substance is dissimilar to every 
other substance, then how two groups may be the same substance 
is simply beyond my power to conceive To say that they are the 
same substance, though different groups, is, so far at least as I 
am able to sec, equivalent m the premises to saying that two 
substances are at once different and the same And unless this is 
a formal contradiction, I am unable to comprehend why it is not 
one Of course I can see, if I may make use of the time-hon- 
ored example, that there is no contradiction between the asser- 
tion that every Hottentot is a man and the denial that every 
clever Hottentot is a clever man; but I must insist that this is 
due to a subtle shift in the meaning of the term ‘man’ from the 
one statement to the other After all, the clever Hottentot is a 
clever man, in the sense in which the Hottentot is a man. And 
there is, obviously I should suppose, a contradiction between the 
assertion that every Hottentot is a man and the denial that 
every different Hottentot is a different man — ^unless, once more, 
there is some shift in the connotation of the term ‘man.’ 

This homely example may give us a clue to understanding why 
McTaggart does not sec any such contradiction between his two 
statements as I insist is there. In the first statement, that every 
group IS a substance, he is thinking of substance merely as that 
which has qualities and is related without itself being either a 
quality or a relation However, in the second statement that not 
every different group is a different substance, he is adding a fur- 
ther qualification to the notion of substance — namely, identity of 
content. In the first meaning, every group clearly is a substance; 
in the second meaning, equally clearly, not every different 
group is a different substance. Thus, if the shift is permitted, 
formal contradiction between the two statements is avoided. 

10 Section 128 
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But hereupon the argument in support of the infinite divisibil- 
ity of substance is undermined. That argument, it must be re- 
called, turns primarily on two considerations: that every group 
is a substance all of whose parts are substances, and that the 
‘parts’ of the group as a substance and the ‘contents’ of the group 
as a substance are so linked that ‘parts’ may be inferred directly 
from ‘content.’ Now I submit that the shift in meaning of ‘sub- 
stance’ necessary to avoid the charge of formal contradiction be- 
tween the two parts of the author’s statement negates in prin- 
ciple both of these considerations. And I wish briefly to justify 
this assertion. 

The definition of substance in terms of identity of content in- 
volves the ultimate denial that any group which can be consid- 
ered as a ‘part’ of another group is a substance, and, conversely, 
it involves the ultimate aflSrmation that the only group which 
can be said to be a substance is the group which can in no sense 
be a ‘part’ of another group — is, in short, presumably the ‘uni- 
verse ’ To take the example from which McTaggart builds his 
proof that not every different group is a different substance — ^if 
the counties of Great Britain and the parishes of Great Britain 
cannot be different substances because they have the same con- 
tent, then as parts of Great Britain they are not substances be- 
cause as parts they have no content at all. Their content is in 
fact that of Great Britain itself, which alone in this case is the 
substance But it, too, forthwith loses its substantiality, since it 
in turn is a part of a set of parts of the British Empire, and sub- 
stantiality must of necessity pass on to that In the end substan- 
tiality passes to the ‘universe,’ which alone has a content of its 
own in its capacity of a group which is never a part In this 
meaning of the term, thus, it would appear that only the uni- 
verse IS a substance, and none of its parts can be. 

If, however, we take the other meaning of substance, as that 
which is neither a quality nor a relation but has qualities and is 
related, then every group is a substance and every part of a 
group to infinity is likewise a substance. But, since no two sub- 
stances can have the same content and remain two, it would ap- 
parently follow that no inference can be made from the con- 
tent of one substance to the content of another. Hence, if those 
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substances which are groups have parts, this is ho basis for 
making any inference whatsoever about substances which are 
not groups. So it turns out, on this interpretation of substance, 
that merely because one substance with a content has parts is 
no ground for holding that any substance with content must 
have parts The contents are by hypothesis different, and what 
is true of one may not be true of another In short, on this inter- 
pretation there is among substances no identity of content at all, 
and there is consequently no basis of inference from one to the 
other 

Indeed, I think the point here may be pressed even further. 
Not only is there no basis of inference from the content of one 
substance to that of another, but also there is no basis of infer- 
ence from the content to the parts of one and the same sub- 
stance Because the substance A has a content is no ground for 
arguing that it has parts, since the content belongs to the sub- 
stance and not to the parts as parts In other words, a substance 
may have content without any implication whatsoever that it 
has parts ; if it has parts, they are ‘accidents’ and not ‘essences.’ 
Here, however, we touch upon another side of McTaggart’s con- 
ception of substance, which will concern us in our study of his 
principle of determining correspondence; and further considera- 
tion of it may be postponed to that context 

Presumably enough has been said to justify serious doubt 
whether McTaggart has proved the infinite divisibility of sub- 
stance His argument proceeds through two meanings of ‘sub- 
stance,’ and on neither meaning will it render the necessary con- 
clusion that every substance has parts which are substances On 
the first meaning, defined in terms of content, no parts of a sub- 
stance can possibly be substances, and apparently m the end 
only one substance is possible On the second meaning, defined in 
terms of uniqueness, the fact that one substance has parts which 
are substances is no guarantee that all have Furthermore, 
strictly speaking, no substance can be a part of anything else, 
and what is a part is not substantial. On the one meaning, sub- 
stance is not infinitely divisible into substances because every- 
thing must be a ‘part’ of one substance ; and, on the other mean- 
ing, it is not so, because no substance can be a ‘part’ of any other 
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substance. On the one side, we can have, at most, an infinite 
senes of ‘parts’; and on the other side, a concatenation of infi- 
nite substances. 

What IS called for, clearly, is a consistent usage of terms. If 
not every different group is a difference substance, then surely no 
group, save only that which is not a part of any other group, is 
a substance strictly taken But if no group which is also a part 
IS strictly a substance, then no proof has been given by the argu- 
ment that even some substances — to say nothing of all — have 
parts which arc substances And if substance is to be identified 
with identity of content, the question seems inevitable whether 
the logic of the situation then arising differs from that of the 
system of Spinoza, and wherein it differs if it does so But we 
must leave this phase of the argument and turn' to the third 
thesis, which is the principle of determining correspondence. 

3. Determining Correspondence 

A preliminary consideration is necessary to pave the way for 
a critical evaluation of the principle of determining- correspond- 
ence And that concerns the very important distinction which 
McTaggart draws, and makes much use of in his formulation of 
the principle, betw-een substance and its ‘nature ’ This is the dis- 
tinction which I referred to a page or so back, and it seems to me 
essentially the same as the distinction there noted between the 
‘content’ of substance and its ‘parts.’ 

The nature of a thing is defined as follows: “Since any two or 
more qualities form a compound quality, all the qualities pos- 
sessed by any particular thing form a compound quality And 
this compound quality may be called the Nature of that thing.” 
The important point to note here, and bear in mind throughout 
this discussion, is that the ‘nature’ of a thing is made up of, con- 
stituted by, its qualities, all of its qualities form the compound 
quality which is identical w'lth its nature We are further in- 
formed that “if there was no difference between the nature of 
two things, they would be exactly similar” ; that “the nature of a 
substance expresses completely what the substance is”; and that 
“the substance is made this substance by its nature, and, if the 
Section 64 . 
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nature is the same, the substance is the same.” ” We are also at 
the same time instructed to draw a sharp distinction between 
substance and the nature of substance. Qualities, we are told for 
example, “are a manifestation of the nature of the substance, and 
not of the substance itself ” After we have been introduced to 
the notion of ‘parts’ of substance through the discussion of 
groups as indicated above, we are cautioned carefully to dis- 
tinguish “between the manifestation of the whole and the mani- 
festation of the nature of the whole A is manifested in the 
substances which are the parts of A, while the nature of A is 
manifested in the qualities of A, which are parts of that nature 
... it IS obvious that the parts of a substance are substances, 
while the parts of the nature of a substance are qualities.” “ 
Thus, we are asked to accept three propositions. The first is 
that substance and its nature are quite distinct, the nature of 
substance is the compound quality formed by all of its qualities, 
while the substance is — itself The second proposition is that 
the nature of a substance expresses completely and adequately 
what the substance itself is, or that the substance is made this 
substance by its nature And the third proposition is that a given 
quality is a ‘manifestation’ of the nature of a substance, 
but not of the substance itself, a substance is ‘manifested’ only 
in the substances -which arc its ‘parts ’ 

This threefold creed is made foundational within the formu- 
lation of determining correspondence Whether it may serve in 
this capacity will be discussed below For the moment, the com- 
possibility of the items of the creed and the implication of it 
with reference to the relation between substance and its qualities 
alone concern us. 

12 Sections, 93, 94. 

1® Section 114 

11 Section 144 The point which McTaggart has primarily in mind in this 
passage is the determination of the meaning of ‘manifestation ’ And in his 
discussion of the point he takes it for granted that the distinction between 
substance and its nature is an obvious and important one This fact makes 
the passage all the more significant for the present purpose 
16 “By Manifestation I mean nothing more than the relation between a 
whole and its parts, when the emphasis is placed on the unity of the whole 
rather than the plurality of the parts, so that the parts arc regarded as due 
to the differentiation of the whole rather than the whole as due to the 
umon of the parts.” (Section 114 ) 
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In the first place, it is to be observed that a difiSculty arises 
from the first two propositions when taken together. If substance 
and its nature are logically distinct, one is at a loss to under- 
stand why this is not contradicted by the assertion that a sub- 
stance is made what it is by its nature On the basis of the 
distinction, it seems clear enough that a given quality is a “mani- 
festation of the nature of substance and not of the substance 
itself.” But how this can be, if the nature of substance makes 
substance what it is, is by no means clear For the nature of 
a substance is, by definition, the totality of its qualities, and 
if the substance "is made this substance by its nature,” how is 
it logically possible to hold that any given quality, which by 
hypothesis ‘manifests’ the nature of substance, does not also 
‘manifest’ substance itself? It would appear impossible to main- 
tain that a quality which manifests a totality of qualities does 
not also manifest that which is made what it is precisely, and 
presumably exclusively, by that totality — unless, of course, there 
18 m the term mamfestation some magic, not evident in its defi- 
nition, whereby it can successfully bridge a contradiction 

But let us pass this by, and assume that the distinction be- 
tween substance and its nature stands as defended How are we 
thereby benefitted? Apparently, we now have on our hands the 
old puzzle about substance per sc and its attribute per se And 
there seems to be no reason to hold that in this newer form 
the puzzle is any more soluble than it was in the older In prin- 
ciple it IS the same abstraction which puts all the contents on 
one side, leaving the other blank; and when thought tries to 
envisage that emptiness, it is simply balked or stealthily trans- 
fers the empty conception to the other side If substance is 
different from its nature, then what content can it possibly 
have? Or, if it has content, then how can it differ from its 
nature? 

Nor can I see that McTaggart escapes the dilemma by the 
device of asserting that the content of substance is made up of 
the substances which arc its ‘parts,’ while the nature of sub- 
stance is made up of qualities This, he says, is ‘obvious.’ But 
that such is the case may certainly be seriously doubted ; and, if 
it be the case, the principle of deter minin g correspondence is 
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wrecked. Elaboration of these two points will serve the double 
purpose of linking the point here with what has already been 
said about the ‘parts’ of substances, and of leading us into the 
heart of the next stage in the argument. 

With reference to the first point, it is suflScient to refer back 
to what has been developed in the discussion of McTaggart’s 
argument in support of the mfinite divisibility of substance As 
we have there seen, the conception of substances as ‘parts’ of 
substances is derived from an ambiguous relationship between 
substance and group. The two are identified for the purpose of 
deriving the proposition that some substances have substances 
for their parts, and the identification is then denied in princi- 
ple, in order, on the one side, to avoid the embarrassing con- 
clusion that two different substances may have the same content 
— a conclusion which, of course, undermines the doctrine of the 
dissimilarity of substances — and, on the other side, to lay the 
foundation for the desired universal proposition that all sub- 
stances have substances for their parts All of this we have dis- 
cussed in some detail, and there is nothing to be gained by re- 
peating the discussion here It is here important, however, to 
insist that the instability of the distinction between substance 
and its nature is essentially that of the distinction between sub- 
stance and its parts. In both alike the basal issue is the con- 
ception of substance itself. Defined as an exclusive ‘punctual’ 
center of content, it can neither be a ‘part’ of another substance 
or have a substance for its ‘part,’ nor can it possess a ‘nature’ by 
which it “is made’’ what it is If, however, it has substances for 
its parts, its atomic ‘uniqueness’ is thereby shattered and it 
threatens forthwith to dissolve into its ‘nature ’ 

But let us leave these difficulties on one side, for the mo- 
ment, and assume that substance is distinct from its nature in 
the sense that what ‘manifests’ its nature does not ‘manifest’ it, 
and that it is ‘manifested’ only in its parts which by hypothesis 
are substances Such an assumption, I repeat, undermines the 
principle of determining correspondence. And I wish now to 
develop this point. 

First of all, a word is necessary to remind us what the prin- 
ciple of determining correspondence is In its detailed statement 
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tb&t principle is indeed quite complicated, as is evident from the 
summary given in the preceding part of' this study. Fortunately, 
however, the side of the principle which is here in question is 
relatively simple, and is adequately presented by the author’s 
summary definition of the principle The definition is as fol- 
lows: “A relation between a substance C and the part of a 
substance B is a relation of determining correspondence if a 
certain sufficient description of C, which includes the fact that 
it IS m that relation to some part of B, (1) intrinsically de- 
termines a sufficient description of the part of B in question, 
B!C, and (2) intrinsically determines sufficient description of 
each member of a set of parts of B!C, and each member of a 
set of parts of each of such members, and so on to infinity.” 
And to this definition the author adds, in a footnote, this im- 
portant and quite significant warning: “The determining cor- 
respondence, which is a relation between the two substances, is, of 
course not to be confounded with the relation of intrinsic de- 
termination, which is a relation between certain sufficient de- 
scriptions of the two substances ” 

The principle of determining correspondence, then, is a rela- 
tion between substances, such that a sufficient description of 
one substance, which includes the fact that it is in that relation 
to some part of another substance, intrinsically determines a 
sufficient description both of the part of the other substance in 
question and of the parts of that part to infinity Now it is my 
contention that this principle is insecurely grounded, if the dis- 
tinction between substance and its ‘nature’ is as described above 
— namely, such that qualities “are the manifestations of the na- 
ture of substance, and not of the substance itself.” 

To see the difficulty, one has but to recall two things' First, 
that the relation of determining correspondence is a relation 
between substances and not between qualities of substance, sec- 
ond, that ‘sufficient description’ and ‘intrinsic determination’ re- 
fer exclusively to qualities and relations, and that the latter 
means nothing but a relation between the qualities X and Y 
corresponding to the relation of implication between the two 
propositions of the statement, 'something has the quality X 
18 Section 202. 
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implies that something has the quality Y.’” Recalling these 
two facts, one cannot but ask: Upon what logical ground can the 
principle of determining correspondence rest? And, to put it 
mildly, the answer to such a question is not clear. 

The trouble, concisely put, is that the relation of determining 
correspondence and the relation of intrinsic determination run 
in parallel lines, between which, so far as the premises go 
there is no implicative attachment, and, yet, the implicative 
attachment is essential for the principle. Determining corre- 
spondence is a relation among substances, and intrinsic determi- 
nation IS a relation among qualities, but intrinsic determination 
among qualities, or among sufficient descriptions of qualities, is 
supposed somehow to guarantee the correspondence among sub- 
stances, and for this guarantee no authority seems available. 

I do not know that the point of the criticism can be made 
any clearer nor the warrant for it any sounder by laboring the 
matter. But it is so important that I will venture to dwell on 
it for a moment longer m the hope that repetition may aid 
clarity The hypothesis is that a certain sufficient description 
of the qualities of a substance will imply other sufficient de- 
scriptions of the qualities of other substances to infinity, and 
the assumption is that this implicative relationship among the 
sufficient descriptions of qualities carries with it, or somehow 
involves, a corresponding relationship among the substances of 
whose qualities this intrinsic determination holds true 

The difficulty is to find within the premises a ground for 
this assumption, and that difficulty springs from the separation 
between substance and its nature implied m the distinction 
between ‘parts’ and ‘qualities’ and m the insistence that sub- 
stance IS ‘manifested’ only m its ‘parts’ and not at all m its 
‘qualities ’ So long as this distinction remains, the ground for 
the assumption is lacking, and the principle of determining cor- 
respondence IS quite insecurely based. Even though a sufficient 
description of substance C implies a sufficient description of 
the part of B which is also a part of C and of all subsequent 
parts of B!C, the mere fact that the one sufficient description 
implies the others offers no ground whatsoever for inferring 
Sections 102, 108 
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any relationship between the several substances — not even that 
any one is a ‘part’ of any other, except, of course, in the case 
of C and CIC where the latter is by a definition a part of the 
former. 

If, then, the principle of determining correspondence is to hold, 
the sharp separation between substance and its nature must be 
given up and the statement, “the nature of substance completely 
expresses what the substance is,” must be taken at its face 
value. Hereupon, however, the principle meets a serious obstacle 
on the other side, and this must now be indicated. 

A concise statement of the difliculty may be helpful as pre- 
liminary to elaboration of it If the nature of substance and sub- 
stance itself arc to be identified in the sense demanded by 
the principle of determining correspondence — ^that is m the sense 
in which intrinsic determination among qualities of substances 
IS logically equivalent to a relation of determination among the 
substances themselves — then the pnnciple of determining cor- 
respondence depends upon the possibility of an intrinsic deter- 
mination among qualities such that a sufficient description of 
the nature of one substance implies all of its qualities and all 
of the qualities of all of its parts to infinity. And such a pos- 
sibility IS, on the author’s own showing, entirely lacking. 

In elaboration of this statement, attention must be fixed upon 
the two central points' first, intrmsic determination among all 
the qualities of a given substance; and, second, intrinsic de- 
termination among all the qualities of different substances so 
far as they are to stand in the relation of determining corre- 
spondence But, before passing to the consideration of these, it 
may be well to emphasize the logical need of each. 

That both sorts of intrinsic determination are needed for the 
principle of determining correspondence follows at once from 
the nature of the principle itself It presupposes that there 
IS a sufficient description of a given substance which intrinsi- 
cally determmes a sufficient description of a given part of that 
substance and sufficient descriptions of each member of the set 
of parts of that part and of each member of a set of parts of 
each of such members to infinity. A ‘sufficient description,’ it 
will be remembered, is an exclusive description stated in terms 
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of characteristics of a given substance; it thus applies to only 
one substance, and it completely identifies it Therefore, in the 
first place, the characteristics stated in the sufficient description 
of the substance must intrinsically determine what that sub- 
stance IS — ^that is, on the basis of the assumption on which we 
are here proceeding, must intrinsically determine the nature of 
the substance or the totality of its qualities; otherwise, the 
substance would not be exclusively described and the descrip- 
tion, therefore, not a sufficient description. In the second place it 
necessarily follows that the sufficient description of the substance 
in question must intrinsically determine all of the qualities of 
all of the substances standing m the relation of determining 
correspondence to the substance given, since by hypothesis it 
intrinsically determines all of the sufficient descriptions of all of 
these sequent substances Thus, if “the nature of substance com- 
pletely expresses what the substance is” then the principle of 
determining correspondence can stand only provided the sufficient 
description of the substance with which we begin intrinsically 
determines all of its qualities and all of the qualities of each 
member of its sets of parts and of each member of the sets of 
parts of each of such members to infinity Otherw ise, the scries of 
substances is ‘vicious,’ and it does not constitute a series stand- 
ing in the relation of determining correspondence. 

Turning now to the question whether intrinsic determination 
obtains among the qualities of the same substance, we note, 
m the first place, that some qualities of the same substance do 
stand m this relation to each other "The occurrence of blueness 
as a quality of anything intrinsically determines the occurrence 
of spatiality as a quality of the same thing ” And other ex- 
amples of the same sort might be given, if one is to appeal to 
expenence But the point may be established a pnon on the 
basis of the nature of substance itself “Every substance, for 
example, has the quality of having qualities, and the quality of 
standing m relations And each of these qualities is intrinsically 
determined by the other. For everything which has a quality 
must stand in a relation — its relation to that quality And every- 
thing which stands m a relation must have a quality — ^the qual- 
ity of being a term in that relation.” Nevertheless, it is also 
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clear that “every quality of a substance . . . does not intrin- 
sically determine every other." Some qualities are merely “con- 
tingent” in respect of other qualities; for example, the occur- 
rence of blueness as a quality of a thing docs not intrinsically 
determine the occurrence of hardness as a quality of the same 
thing, and if hardness in the thmg occurs it is contingent in 
respect of blueness. Or, to use the author’s example, “dissimilar- 
ity to B is contingent to substantiality, for B itself is a substance, 
while it is not dissimilar to itself.” 

The same in principle holds of intrinsic determination among 
the qualities of different substances Qualities in one substance 
may intrinsically determine qualities in other substances, but 
this IS by no means true of all qualities For instance, “If it is 
a quality of one person to be a husband, this determines the 
occurrence in some one else of the quality of being a wife”; 
but, clearly, there are many qualities in the one not intrinsically 
determined by qualities in the other Or, again, to return to 
'a pnon’ considerations, the quality of substantiality in one sub- 
stance S intrinsically determines the quality of dissimilarity to 
S in all other substances; but dissimilarity to any other sub- 
stance by any other, to X by Y, is not intrinsically determined 
by the substantiality of S but is contingent thereto. 

Now, if all of this IS true as seems to be admitted by the 
author, then it certainly appears to do violence to the prin- 
ciple of determining correspondence. For, on the supposition 
we are here making, there is no intrinsic determination among 
all the qualities of one and the same substance as a ground 
even for a significant sufficient descrijition of that substance. 
The only sufficient description we could offer would be some 
such abstract description as “the most powerful of all beings” 

Section 108 Of course, McTaggart insists on another sort of determina- 
tion, which he calls ‘extrinsic’ dctermmation, and which obtains among 
all qualities of a substance But it is not the sort of determination which is 
basal m the principle of deternuninK correspondence, since “there is no 
implication m this new sort of determination ’’ Furthermore, strictly speak- 
ing, it IS impossible on the basis of the as,sumption upon which our dis- 
cussion 18 here proceeding For extrinsic determination confessedly holds 
“not between two qualities as such, but between two qualities m virtue 
of the relation in which they stand to substance”; and our present 
assumption is that there is no such significant difference between sub- 
stance and the totality of its qualities, as is here supposed 
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which, as the author admits, is largely meaningless and could 
not be known by us apart from very much other knowledge. 
Certainly it is not significant enough to serve as the basis of 
implication concerning other qualities of the substance, for 
instance, whether it is virtuous or vicious, God or the devil. 
And any description which gives such meager information about 
the substance m question could be called ‘sufiBcient’ and could 
be said to identify it ‘absolutely’ only in some highly esoteric 
sense. It certainly could not serve as a promising point of 
departure for fruitful inference. 

Again, the chain of implication from the sufficient description 
of one substance to sufficient descriptions of its parts to infinity 
appears to be cut asunder at the very first link. For there ap- 
parently is no ground for holding that the sufficient description 
of any substance can intrinsically determine the nature of any 
other substance Nor is the situation modified by the introduc- 
tion of the relation of ‘part’ between one substance and the 
other — not modified, that is, if we arc to hold steadfast to the 
view that the nature of the substance makes the substance what 
it is For on that view, the relation of part is derivative and 
not prior. The problem is to define it in terms of the relation 
of intrinsic determination between the qualities of one substance 
and those of another substance which, as thus determined, is 
to be called a ‘part’ of the first And the jiroblem seems to be 
insoluble, since the relation of intrinsic determination fails to 
hold between the sufficient descriptions of the substances in 
question. 

Thus, from this side also, the principle of determining cor- 
respondence seems to be unstable If substance is made what it 
IS by its nature, that is, by its totality of qualities, where is 
the basis of the principle of determining correspondence? This 
IS the question we were to answer. And the answer seems to be: 
There is none. There is no linkage of intrinsic determination 
among qualities, whether of the same substance or of different 
substances, such as the principle presupposes A sufficient de- 
scription of a substance cannot intrinsically determine the to- 
tality of its qualities, or the totality of the qualities of any 
other substance even though such a substance be one of its 
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‘parts.’ Thus, if substance is to be identified with its nature and 
its nature with the totality of qualities, the principle of de- 
termining correspondence seems to break down. 

I have purposely framed the preceding criticism of the prin- 
ciple of determining correspondence so as to emphasize what 
seems to me the basal difiJculty in McTaggart’s conception of 
substance — namely, the difficulty of harmonizing the o priori 
and empirical aspects of the conception. On the one side, sub- 
stance IS conceived as itself, and as so conceived it is somehow 
different from its empirical nature; on the other side, it is con- 
ceived as having an empirical nature, and as thus conceived it is 
denied “an individuality apart and distinct from its nature ” 
Nor, so far as I can follow him at least, docs McTaggart succeed 
in bringing these two sides of the conception into harmony with 
each other, on the contrary, he seems to shift from one to the 
other as the exigencies of the argument require And on neither 
side may the principle of determining correspondence find a 
logical basis. Conceived as a pnon, substance is not touched by 
the implicative determination among qualities. Conceived as em- 
pirical, the implication among qualities is not sufficiently thor- 
oughgoing and comprehensive to form the sort of implicative 
chain that is necessary If I am mistaken in all of this, my mis- 
take may at least serve to direct attention to points of funda- 
mental significance in the principle of determining correspond- 
ence and thus indirectly aid in the clarification of the principle 
itself If I am not mistaken, the principle stands revealed as 
lacking a logical foundation 

One final comment on the principle is called for m respect of 
the function which it performs in the argument as a whole And, 
despite the fact that this comment is only a repetition of what 
has already been said above in connection with the conception 
of 'sufficient description,’ it is specially pertinent here and its 
repetition in this context is not fruitless. 

The function of the principle of determining correspondence 
in McTaggart’s argument as a whole is that it alone serves to 
redeem the infinite divisibility of substance from ‘viciousness.’ 
If substance is infinitely divisible and if every substance must 
Section 95. 
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have a sufficient description, then, we are told, the problem 
arises concerning the compossibihty of these two necessary prop- 
erties of substance. Can infinitely divisible substance have a 
sufficient description? It can have, so the argument runs, only 
provided the principle of determining correspondence holds true 
within it. If this principle obtams, the infinite series of parts 
of substance is not vicious, if it does not obtain, the senes is 
vicious and the substance cannot exist. 

Now, I ask once again, what does ‘vicious’ here mean, and 
what does its use imply with reference to the ‘ontological’ method 
of argument? The answer, it would appear, must be in prin- 
ciple identical with that already given in reply to the similar 
question about ‘sufiicient description ’ 

That such is the case follows from the simple consideration 
that what the principle of determining correspondence in the 
end amounts to is a sufficient description of substance such 
that the infinite divisibility of substance is amenable to knowl- 
edge — ^that IS, IS thinkable without contradiction The infinite 
divisibility of substance is vicious, if it involves us in contra- 
diction when we try to think it; in other words, it is vicious 
when we make it an object of knowledge. Thus, the principle of 
determining correspondence, like that of sufficient description, is 
founded on the fact of knowledge. It holds of substance in so 
far as substance is made an object of knowledge, and not 
otherwise. 

It IS true that the discussion of the necessity of the principle 
of determining correspondence involves issues not involved in 
the discussion of the necessity of suffieient description. For here 
the problem concerns the relation between a substance and its 
‘parts,’ while there the problem concerned the ‘characteristics’ 
of substance. Despite the fact, therefore, that the point here is 
essentially identical with that considered above in our criticism 
of the author’s demonstration of the necessity of sufficient de- 
scription, a survey of it in this new context may aid clarity and 
strengthen the criticism there suggested And, once again, we 
shall begin with the author’s own statement of his thesis. 

“Since A has no simple parts, it will have an infinite number 
of sets of parts which are sequent to any given set. And, there- 
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fore, if its nature presupposes sufficient descriptions of the 
members of any set of its parts, it will have an infinite number 
of presuppositions. 

“The fact that A has an infinite number of presuppositions 
may not involve any contradiction. But when we consider the 
nature of these particular presuppositions, we find that a con- 
tradiction is involved 

“We have seen that a suflBcient description of any substance 
is given, if sufiicient descriptions are given of all the members 
of any set of its parts Now, in the first place, if this were the 
only way in which the sufficient description of a substance could 
be given, there would be a contradiction. The fact that A is a 
substance presupposes the sufficient descriptions of the members 
of a set, M, of its parts. And these sufficient descriptions of 
the members of M could only be given, on our present hypothesis, 
by giving sufficient descriptions of the members of sets of their 
parts. These members of the sets of parts of members of M 
will also form a set of parts of A — the set N. And, in the same 
way, sufficient descriptions of the members of N could only be 
given by giving sufficient descriptions of the members of sets 
of their parts, which members will form another set of parts 
of A — ^the set P And this process will continue to infinity. 

“Such an infinite series will be vicious For the sufficient de- 
scriptions of the members of M can only be made sufficient 
by means of sufficient descriptions of the members of N, and 
these by means of sufficient descriptions of the members of P, 
and so on infinitely Therefore the sufficient descriptions of 
the members of M can only be made sufficient by means of the 
last stage of an unending series — ^that is, they cannot be made 
sufficient at all. But the existence of A, which presupposes 
sufficient descriptions of the members of M, implies that there are 
such sufficient descriptions And therefore the fact that there 
can be no such sufficient descriptions implies a contradiction ” 

I have quoted this statement at length, because it gives the 
essentials of the author’s argument in support of the logical 

Sections 188, 189 For the definition of ‘presupposition,’ see Sections 
183-186 and the summary given in the preceding Part of this study (supra, 
pp 219-220). 
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necessity of the principle of determining correspondence — which 
IS held to be the only way of escape from the contradiction here 
demonstrated— and also because it sets forth clearly the assump- 
tion on the basis of which the contradiction in the nature of 
substance rests This assumption alone concerns us here. 

It will be noted, in the hrst place, that the contradiction does 
not arise merely from the nature of substance It does not fol- 
low from the definition of substance, nor does it follow from 
the elaboration of the definition so as to include the infinite 
divisibility of substance. It does not even follow from the fact 
that a given substance ‘presupposes’ sufficient descriptions of 
the members of its set of parts and the sets of parts of each of 
these members and of their members to infinity. “The fact that 
A has an infinite number of presuppositions,” we are explicitly 
informed, “may not involve any contradiction ” 

Under what conditions, then, does the contradiction arise? 
It arises only when one demands that the sufficient descriptions 
to infinity, which are ‘required’ by a given substance, be “made 
sufficient.” On the basis of this demand, if the sufficient de- 
scription of a substance merely presupposes sufficient descrip- 
tions of its parts to infinity, the infinite divisibility of substance 
does involve a contradiction For then the sufficient descriptions 
of the members of its set of parts “can only be made sufficient 
by means of the last stage of an unending senes — that is, they 
cannot be made sufficient at all ” But the existence of the sub- 
stance implies that there are such sufficient descriptions, and 
therefore, “the fact that there can be no such sufficient descrip- 
tions implies a contradiction,” 

But whence comes this demand that the sufficient descriptions 
‘required’ by substance be “made sufficient,” and what is to be 
understood by this? Apparently the demand springs from “minds 
like ours,” and it means simply that substance in the end 
must be intelligible to us It is only because we ask that the 
sufficient descriptions required by the nature of substance be 
“made sufficient” that substance ‘implies’ a contradiction so 
long as it merely ‘presupposes’ these sufficient descriptions and 
does not imply them. The contradiction, in short, is founded 
on the assumption that substance is an object of human knowl- 
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edge. Taken by itself, substance raises no such demand; in 
its mere ontological nature, it is apparently wholly indifferent 
to the demand that the sufficient descriptions it requires be 
“made sufficient.” Only when the demands of human minds, or 
“minds like ours,” are introduced into the situation as foun- 
dational within the structure of substance itself does the 
‘making’ sufficient descriptions ‘sufficient’ have any significance 
at all. 

Thus, it would appear, the fact of knowledge is as founda- 
tional in the crucial step to the principle of determining cor- 
respondence, as it IS in that to the conception of ‘sufficient de- 
scnption.’ And it is foundational in both instances for one and 
the same reason — namely, because, in both, ‘substance’ ceases 
to be treated as a mere ‘external’ meaning and emphasis is 
placed on its ‘internal’ meaning. In both, it is dealt with, not as 
it IS, in and for itself alone, but as it is for us or for “minds like 
ours ” And this change in view, I submit, alone gives significance 
to the argument in support of the ‘necessity’ both of sufficient 
description and of determining correspondence 

Presumably, I need hardly repeat the warning that the point 
of this criticism is not in opposition to McTaggart’s having here 
made knowledge foundational But, since it is important, I will 
repeat it, and will add that his having done so is merely an 
indication of the weakness of his ‘ontological’ method through- 
out. For everywhere, where the necessity arises of describing 
‘contradiction’ in terms which are not tautologous as mere mat- 
ters of definition, the appeal is to ‘experience’ in the sense in 
which experience involves points of view and, broadly, ‘internal’ 
meanings Then the ‘ontological’ method is abandoned. I have 
singled out for emphasis these two conceptions, sufficient de- 
scription and determining correspondence, because of their im- 
portance for the argument as a whole and because they seem 
fairly clearly to exemplify the abnegation of the method avowed 
at the beginning of the argument. 

In the light of the preceding considerations, then, it would 
seem quite doubtful whether the principle of determining cor- 
respondence IS certainly established. Its very definition, as a 
relation among the ‘parts’ of substances, involves the question- 
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able conception of 'parts’ as being themselves ‘substances ’ The 
chain of implication on which it is built turns out on analysis 
to offer at best a very insecure foundation because of the am- 
biguous relationship in which substance and its nature are left 
standing. But it is now time to pass on to the final thesis of the 
argument, and I wish in doing so to raise the question whether 
McTaggart has proved that spirit is a substance within which 
the principle of determining correspondence may, as a matter 
of empirical fact, hold true. 

Before entering upon a consideration of this question, how- 
ever, it should be noted that the argument which McTaggart 
advances against the existence of ‘matter’ as a substance and 
of ‘sensa’ as substances is in principle the same as one side of 
the argument which we have above advanced against the prin- 
ciple of determining correspondence For his contention is that 
‘matter’ and ‘sensa’ are such that no basis can be found in 
their qualities for sufficient descriptions which are related in 
accordance with the principle of determining correspondence. 
And our contention above was to the general effect that no sub- 
stance, if by substance is to be understood its ‘nature’ or totality 
of qualities, can furnish a ground for the principle Thus it 
happens that what McTaggart says against ‘matter’ and ‘sensa’ 
furnishes a detailed commentary on, and in support of, the main 
thesis of our critical remarks on the general principle of deter- 
mining correspondence 

But we there maintained that no basis for the principle as 
defined can be found in the qualities of any substance, however 
conceived, since the principle assumes intrinsic determination 
among all of the qualities of a given substance and among all 
of its qualities and all of the qualities of all of its parts to 
infinity, and such intrinsic determination seems wanting. Mc- 
Taggart seems to admit this in the cases of ‘matter’ and ‘sensa,’ 
but he denies it in the case of spirit, which, he insists, is a sub- 
stance within which the principle of determining correspondence 
may hold in fact. If this be so, then of course it w’lll be neces- 
sary to retract our o pnon denial. We must, therefore, carefully 
investigate the claims made in behalf of spiritual substance in 
this respect. And what are these claims? 
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4. Substance as Spirit 

Substance is spiritual, are asked to agree, if its content is 
the content of one or more selves, and the quality of being a self 
is the “simple quality which is known to me because I perceive 
— in the strict sense of the word — one substance as possessing 
this quality,” namely myself.*^ In spirit thus defined, we are 
given to understand, the principle of determining correspondence 
will hold only if the following propositions are true: (1) that 
a self can perceive another self, and a part of another self; (2) 
that a perception is part of a percipient self; (3) that a per- 
ception of a part of a whole can be part of a perception of that 
whole If those propositions are true, the principle of determining 
correspondence may be established in respect of spiritual sub- 
stance, and its prima facie claim to existence may be allowed 
But the three propositions are true, at least they arc not im- 
possible, and so spirit may be held to exist Such, in brief, is 
McTaggart’s position. 

Now it IS important to observe, in the first place, that the 
principle of determining correspondence as exemplified in spir- 
itual substance is modified in such a fashion as to make it quite 
different from the principle which wc have been criticizing 
Hitherto, we have been assuming that the principle of deter- 
mining correspondence involves the conception of sufficient de- 
scription And we have assumed this on the basis of the author’s 
analysis of that principle, and the explicit definition of it quoted 
above Here, however, we arc concerned with a principle which 
not only does not involve sufficient description, but positively 
excludes it. And this important point needs drawing out in some 
detail 

“Let us suppose a primary whole,” we are now instructed, “all 
the primary parts of which are selves. And let us suppose that 
each of these selves has a separate perception, and only one 
such perception, of each self, and of each part of each self. 
And let us suppose, as we have just assumed to be possible, 

Section 382 Perception is defined as “the awareness of substances as 
distinct from the awareness of characteristics ’’ (Section 44 ) 

®®For the author’s analysis and definition of the principle referred to, 
see op cit, Sections 197-202. 
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that when any one of these percepta is part of another percep- 
tum, then any perception of the first will be a part of a per- 
ception of the second We shall then have a series of parts 
within parts to infinity, determined by determining correspond- 
ence.”*® This, in brief, is the author’s statement of his view 
of the conditions of determming correspondence within spirit. 

Two points with reference to this statement need emphasis. 
The first is that there is in it no reference to sufiicient descrip- 
tion nor to intrinsic determination of one sufiicient description 
by another. The second point is that not only is there no ref- 
erence in the statement to sufficient descriptions, but the state- 
ment excludes the possibility of such reference For we arc here 
asked to deal with a primary whole, all of whose primary parts 
arc selves, and we have been shown at some length in the 
chapter immediately preceding the one from which this state- 
ment is taken that a self cannot be known by description, but 
can be knowm only by ‘acquamtance,’ since for the self there is 
no exclusive description** There is, therefore, no sufficient de- 
scription of a self possible Consequently the principle of de- 
termining correspondence among selves, or spiritual substances, 
such as w'e are here asked to contemplate, cannot possibly 
involve sufficient descriptions and intrinsic determination among 
them. 

Hence, even if we grant that the principle as here defined 
holds among spirits, our previous criticisms of the principle 
as stated m terms of sufficient descriptions and intrinsic determi- 
nation among them is not thereby overthrowm For this state- 
ment of the principle is quite different from that criticized It 
may be noted in passing, however, that this new formulation of 
the principle is, indirectly at least, in support of the criticism 
advanced against the other For it would appear to indicate that, 
in the author’s own view of the matter, the only satisfactory 
example of the principle can be found m a type of substance 
whose parts are determined independently of characteristics 
and their description. And, as we have already noted, he is 
brought to this by his failure to find an example in either of 

** Section 408 

** For the argument in support of this, see op at , Sections 384-301. 
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the two other prima facie substances, namely, matter and 
sensa, because sufficient descriptions of them on which the 
principle of determining correspondence may be based are 
wanting 

Turning, now, to this new formulation of the principle of 
determining correspondence as exemplified in spirit, we are to 
inquire into the stability of its foundations And these founda- 
tions are the above-mentioned three propositions which must be 
true if the principle is to hold of spirit. 

The first of these — namely, that a self can perceive another 
self, and a part of another self — is, in McTaggart’s opinion, guar- 
anteed by the consideration that “that which is aware of this 
awareness” is not an exclusive description of the substance to 
which it refers And the proof of this is that there is no reason 
for holding that it is “intrinsically impossible that a state of 
a self may be perceived by two or more selves (one of whom 
may be the self of which it is the state) ” “It is true, no 
doubt, that in present experience I do not perceive the state of 
mind of any person but myself And I have good reason to 
believe that no one of the persons whom I know, or who have 
recorded their experience in any way W’hich is accessible to 
me, has perceived the states of mind of any other person than 
himself Nor have I any reason to believe that any person in 
the universe has done so ” But all of this is no reason to suppose 
that it could not happen, and there is no other reason to suppose 
that it could not happen Hence, it is possible that a self should 
perceive another self or the part of another self. And this pos- 
sibility is sufficient for the argument. 

The crux of this argument lies in the assertion that there is 
no reason for supposing that the proposition in question cannot 
possibly be true and the implied assumption that the possi- 
bility of its being true is a genuine possibility Each of these 
points calls for separate comment, and we shall take the second 
first. 

The assumption that the possibility is a real one, rests ulti- 
mately on two considerations' that a self empirically perceives 
itself, and also parts of itself Granting both of these to be true, 
how does that affect the possibility that one self may perceive 
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another self or part of another self? Of course, this possibility 
remains; but it seems to be none the less abstract, because of 
the admission that a self may perceive itself and parts of itself. 
In short, the two questions appear to be quite distinct, logically, 
and the answer of the one to be without any implication with 
reference to the other No presumption that I can perceive an- 
other self seems to be established by the fact — if it be a fact — 
that I perceive myself. And, if this be so, there is nothing in 
experience to make the possibility a genuine one; and it, there- 
fore, remains an abstract possibility only 

But I think we may go further, and urge that we have reason 
in experience for doubting the possibility In the first place, the 
prima facie empirical fact is, not that we perceive other selves, 
but that we perceive characteristics on the basis of which we 
judge or infer them In the second place, it seems doubtful 
whether what I perceive as myself is what, in empirical fact, the 
self actually is, for what I perceive is at most, as McTaggart 
admits, the self of the specious present, but cither I am not 
that merely or my self is incapable of any sort of growth, which 
latter alternative seems to be contrary to experience In the 
third place, even granting that I perceive myself as it actually 
is, there is a relation, namely the relation of ‘being’ myself, 
which does not obtain between two separate selves, and there 
seems to be evidence that the perception of my self is bound 
up with this relation in such fashion that the perception may be 
an expression of it and impossible apart from it In the fourth 
place, there is a relation between my self and parts of myself, 
namely, the relation of ‘havmg,’ which does not obtain (as 
McTaggart, once more, admits) between one self and the parts 
of another self ; and there seems to be evidence that the percep- 
tion by me of a part of my self is bound up with this relation in 
such a manner that the perception is impossible apart from that 
relation. 

For these four reasons, then, it appears doubtful that it is 
possible for one self to perceive either another self or a part 
of another self. And, added to the consideration that the pos- 
sibility of a self’s perception of itself has no implicative 
significance with reference to the possibility of the perception 
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of one self by another self, they seriously threaten the first of 
our three assumed propositions. 

The second of these propositions — namely, that a pereeption 
is part of a percipient self — ^is, if I am not mistaken, based on 
a line of proof which proves too much for the author’s purpose, 
if it proves anything at all And I shall state the point of criti- 
cism as briefly as I can, after I have indieated the line of proof.*® 
My perceptions are so related to me that the condition of 
my self when I have many as contrasted with its condition when 
I have few “differs in a way which seems to be appropriately 
expressed by the metaphor of bemg fuller.” Or, expressed other- 
wise, our eogitations, volitions and emotions, when taken to- 
gether, m some sense “exhaust the self ” Again, B’s knowledge 
of C makes a more direct — ^not, be it noted, indirect — difference 
to B than it does to C; the direct difference “between B who 
knows C, and B if he did not know C, is greater than the direct 
difference between C which is known by B, and C if it had not 
been known to B ” For these reasons we may hold that per- 
ceptions are parts of the percipient self. 

Now the point of my eriticism is simply this If sueh con- 
siderations prove that perceptions are ‘parts’ of the self, they 
prove equally that other ‘cogitations’ — such as awareness of 
characteristics, judgment, assumptions, and imagings — which, 
pnma jacie at least are not perceptions, and also volitions and 
emotions are ‘parts’ of the self in the same sense But this 
proves too much for McTaggart’s purpose. For, then, the self 
involves parts which cannot be brought within the principle of 
determining correspondence, because none of the cogitations nor 
volitions nor emotions, except perceptions, is capable “of giving 
us parts of parts to infinity by means of determining corre- 
spondence.” Therefore, if any or all of these be admitted into 
the self as distinct parts, spiritual substance in its turn is also 
threatened with ruin; it thereupon becomes a ‘vicious’ infinite 
The way out of the difficulty is to reduce them all to percep- 
tions, of course, and this is the way McTaggart takes. But in 
doing so, he seems to me to fly m the face of experience. He 
himself admits that there is a pnma facie difference between 
®® For the details, the reader should consult op cit , Section 412. 
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perceptions and all of these other ‘states’ of experience; and the 
only reason he gives for denying the pnrreo jacie distinction, at 
least the only reason I can find in his discussion for the denial, 
IS that if they are admitted to the status of parts the principle 
of determining correspondence fails to hold within spirit. But 
this way of reasoning begs the question, since the point at issue 
IS whether the principle does hold here any more than in the 
cases of the other supposed substances, ‘matter’ and ‘sensa.’ 

The important matter, of course, is whether the reduction 
IS empirically permissible And I fail to see that it is Surely, if 
perception means the awareness of a substance or the part of 
a substance, then awareness of characteristics is at once ex- 
cluded by definition; it may be a perceptum, that is, an object 
of perception, in the sense that one who is aware of character- 
istics may be aware of his awareness, but the awareness of 
characteristics as such cannot by definition be a perception And 
yet, it would appear to be a proved part of the self, if the 
arguments given in support of perceptions as parts are to be 
taken as proving that fact. And the same holds in principle of 
the other cogitations and volitions and emotions There is no 
empirical evidence that they can be reduced to perceptions, 
and, strictly interpreted, ‘perception’ as defined can refer to 
nothing which has to do with characteristics, yet, they are in- 
volved in the ‘fullness’ of the self as truly as arc perceptions, 
and they make as great a ‘direct difference’ to the self. 

Thus McTaggart’s proof that perceptions are parts of the 
percipient self firoves too much, since it proves that all ‘cogi- 
tations,’ as well as volitions and emotions, are also parts And 
this IS too much, because, on his own showing, these additional 
parts render spirit impervious to the principle of determining 
correspondence. Nor can these other cogitations or volitions 
or emotions be denied the status of ‘parts’ in order to obviate 
this difficulty, for the question is whether the difficulty can be 
obviated, and it cannot be satisfactorily answered by simply 
denying the prima jade appearances which tend to show that 
it cannot be — especially when these pnma facte appearances are 
substantiated by the very argument which is taken to prove 
that perceptions have that status Furthermore, the very defini- 
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tion of perception (“awareness of substances as distinct from 
the awareness of characteristics”) seems to make it impossible 
to reduce the other cogitations and volitions and emotions to 
perceptions, as would have to be the case if they are denied 
the status of parts, since pnma facie they do occur in spirit and 
merely to blot them out is arbitrary. And, finally, there is no 
empirical justification for their reduction to perceptions. 

There are two separate theses m the proof which McTaggart 
offers for the possibility of his third proposition — that a per- 
ception of a part of a whole can be part of a perception of 
that whole The first of these theses is that we do in fact per- 
ceive a whole with parts — for example, a carpet with a pattern 
on it — and, therefore, perceive a whole sensum and parts of 
the sensum The second thesis is that it does sometimes happen 
— for example, when a gradual increase in light discloses more 
details m the pattern of the carpet — that the perception of 
the part is a part of the perception of the whole From these 
two considerations the conclusion is reached that it is at least 
possible for the perceptions of parts to be parts of perceptions 
of wholes*® 

McTaggart insists that the first of these two theses would 
be generally admitted, and presumably in some sense it would 
be. But, clearly, it proves nothing to the point, unless it can 
be further shown that the perception of a whole with parts 
would be impossible if the perception of the part were not 
a part of the perception of the whole. Against this, McTaggart 
recognizes, “It may be argued that we might perceive the whole 
in one perception, that we might perceive each of the parts 
in other perceptions, and that we might perceive the relation 
between the things perceived” And he admits that this does 
sometimes happen. Thus it is not proved that the perception 
of a whole with parts is impossible unless the perceptions of the 
parts are parts of the perception of the whole. 

But the second thesis remains, and on it McTaggart really 
bases his case for the possibility of a perception’s having per- 
ceptions for its parts. Now, of course, introspection is a notori- 
ously flimsy foundation on which to base the justification of 
For the details, the reader should see op at , Section 413. 
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any position; but at times it is perhaps the best available, and 
the present instance seems to be such an occasion. But does 
introspection in respect of the example offered tend to support 
McTaggart’s thesis? “If we had separate perceptions of the 
whole and of the parts of the datum perceived in such an ex- 
perience," he urges, “the change ought to appear as a change 
to a state with more perceptions, whereas it seems quite clear 
in my case that it appears as a change from a relatively simple 
perception to one which is relatively complex.” Now, assuming 
that such an experience as is here described is an example of 
perception as McTaggart claims it is, I can see no basis in it 
for the supposition that a perception may be part of a per- 
ception. It does show that a perception may grow in com- 
plexity, if by that is meant that the characteristics perceived 
may gradually become more numerous and intricate. But I fail 
to sec that it shows the perception of one part of the peiceptum 
to be a part of the perception of the whole perceptum ; the parts 
appear to me to lie on the side of the characteristics perceived, 
not on the side of the perception itself And I should have sup- 
posed that, if a perception of a part be in very truth a part of 
the perception of the whole, “the change ought to appear as a 
change to a state with more perceptions” However, I am 
prohibited from making such a supposition by McTaggart’s con- 
tention that such would necessarily be the nature of the change 
if the perception of the part is not a part of the perception of 
the whole. 

A more important objection is that which raises specifically 
the question whether such an experience as is here described is 
an example of perception at all. And this objection is not with- 
out foundation, since there is considerable ground for urging 
that judgment, which the author sharply distinguishes from per- 
ception, 18 intrinsic to the experience. I do not wish here to draw 
out this objection m detail, but I do wish to emphasize its sig- 
nificance and to call attention to the fact that McTaggart’s 
entire position with reference to substance and its parts rests 
ultimately upon a negation of the principles which that objection 
suggests. 

Despite these criticisms of McTaggart’s 'proof’ of the pos- 
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sibihty of his third proposition, that possibility, of course, still 
remains. But if these criticisms are in principle sound, the pos- 
sibility is merely an abstract one, and its assumption is arbi- 
trary. It may be that a perception of a part can be a part of 
the perception of the whole; no one can certainly say that 
such is impossible. But, on the other hand, it may not be so; 
and there seems nothing in McTaggart’s analysis to establish a 
presumption that it is so. 

We have seen reasons to doubt each of the three propositions 
which McTaggart says we must assume to be true if the prin- 
ciple of determining correspondence is to hold within spiritual 
substance It would, therefore, appear to be doubtful whether it 
has been proved that the principle does there hold This is the 
general outcome of our analysis of the considerations which 
McTaggart advances in support of his ‘idealistic’ position But 
there is another difficulty remaining in his position, and this I 
wish now briefly to develop. 

Waiving the preceding objections to the propositions which 
the author insists must be true if determining correspondence is 
to hold within spirit and assuming, not only that they are or 
may be true, but that the prmciple of determining correspond- 
ence as thus defined may, and presumably docs, hold true within 
spiritual substance, let us go on to inquire concerning the pre- 
cise meaning of the position thus attained and whether it is 
^ree from difiiculties. 

The position is that the relation of determining correspondence 
between substance and its parts to infinity is the relation be- 
tween two perceptions when one is part of the other. In other 
wor*. \> it is the relation between a self and its parts when the 
self is aware of its parts, and between one self and another self 
when one is aware of the other and of parts of the other In 
short, the relation of determining correspondence is reduced 
to selves and perceptions as their only parts And this position 
seems to me not wholly free from difiSculties. 

In the first place, the definition of perception must not be 
forgotten or modified to meet the exigencies of the occasion If 
it IS not, then the relation of determining correspondence holds 
only with reference to selves and their awarenesses of them- 
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selves and their awarenesses, and of each other and of each 
other’s awarenesses to infinity. Should this seem to be a rather 
thin series, one must urge that it alone can follow from the 
premises; selves and their perceptions are all we have to deal 
with by hypothesis Their relation is that of part and whole, 
and selves have only perceptions for their parts and perceptions 
are only awarenesses either of selves (that is, wholes of aware- 
nesses) or of other perceptions (that is, other awarenesses). 

And this thinness of the scries is indicative of another dif- 
ficulty, namely, the apparent failure of the series to provide 
any basis for inference or implication Inference and impli- 
cation hold only among characteristics, or among propositions 
about characteristics, but characteristics play no part in the 
senes here in question, and cannot logically have any part in it. 

Hereupon, if I am not mistaken, we come at the root of the 
trouble The relation of determining correspondence, defined in 
terms of selves and their awarenesses as here conceived, has 
no significance with reference to characteristics at all It holds 
among substances and their parts, but it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the nature of substances. In other words, the 
determination of the correspondence of parts of substance to 
infinity involves no reference to description of substances 

If the effort is made to avoid this difiiculty by appealing 
to the doctrine that "the nature of substance completely ex- 
presses what the substance is” and concluding, therefore, tha*’’ 
there is no justification for any such sharp separation as is 
here assumed between substances and their parts on the one 
side and the nature of substance and characteristics on the 
other, I should most heartily applaud the effort But I . juld 
also be compelled to urge that the doctrine must be borne in 
mind throughout the argument, and not violated And I should 
insist, further, that if this is done the only ground for the 
thesis that perception alone (in the sense of mere awareness 
of substance as distinct from awareness of characteristics and 
from judgments) can be a part of a self is thereby removed. 
For surely, on the basis of this doctrine, awareness of substance 
must involve, as an integral element in its logical structure, 
awareness of characteristics also. 
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Thus, even if we grant that determining correspondence holds 
within spirit on the conditions set out above, we have not 
achieved a result of any great significance so far as an un- 
derstanding of our actual world is concerned. We have suc- 
ceeded in removing the ‘viciousness’ of spiritual substance, but 
at the expense of reducing it to a thin series of awareness of 
awarenesses to infinity within which the relation is so ‘imme- 
diate’ that it seems to have no explanatory function at all. 
The world of characteristics, the realm of description and im- 
plication and inference, in short, the actual world of experience, 
is, on its side, left standing with all of its ‘viciousness’ uncleansed 
because untouched by the redeeming principle of determining 
correspondence 

In view of the claim which McTaggart makes that the 
results of his ontological argument are certainly established or 
there is some mistake in the reasoning by which they have been 
arrived at, I have felt it incumbent on me in the role of critic 
to set forth in detail the weaknesses of that argument as I 
understand it And 1 have tried to do this in the preceding dis- 
cussion His general method seems to me impossible of appli- 
cation, even at his own hands His analyses appear to be carried 
forward, where they are consistently developed, largely through 
more or less arbitrary definitions, and the primary reason why 
these definitions are not wholly arbitrary is that, in violation 
of his avowed method of procedure, he from time to time (not 
merely in the two instances which he acknowledges) appeals 
to empirical considerations as the basis of his formulation of 
them His failure to recognize this appeal is responsible for 
his assumption that the method possesses a character of 
apriority and ‘necessity’ which in fact it does not possess. Fur- 
thermore, the argument clearly breaks down at crucial points, 
unless the ‘ontological’ method is explicitly disavowed And 
all along, the argument is beset by troublesome ambiguities, espe- 
cially m the basal concepts of ‘substance’ and of the ‘nature’ of 
substance and its ‘parts ’ These arise, one cannot but feel, from 
the abstractness of the method on the one side and the intrac- 
tability of experience in respect of its demands on the other. 

All of this I have tried to show in considerable detail. If these 
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criticisms have been based on a misapprehension of the author’s 
argument — as they well may be, either in part or even in whole 
— ^they may at least serve the fruitful purpose of turning the 
reader’s attention towards one possible misinterpretation which 
certainly is not entirely arbitrary and which calls for correction. 
If they are not based on a misapprehension, then the argument 
involves inconsistencies and fails to accomplish what McTaggart 
thinks it accomplishes. 

Nevertheless, the argument is not without its positive sig- 
nificance. It focusses attention on fundamentals, it clarifies 
issues, it forces assent or disagreement in such fashion that 
the ground of either is readily statable, due allowance being 
made, of course, for the intrinsic difficulty of the subject-matter 
dealt with. It presents, in short, a statement characterized by 
that degree of clarity which is all too rare in contemporarj' 
philosophical literature And, despite my conviction that the 
statement breaks dowm in the main, indeed primarily because 
of it, I wish to protest my other comnction that it is unusually 
significant in its details I know of no analysis in recent meta- 
physics which surpasses it in suggestiveness, no one which is 
more worthy of the reader’s serious and protracted study What- 
ever view one may in the end entertain of the general results 
achieved by it, there cannot presumably be two opinions con- 
cerning the analytical acumen exemplified in its structure. It 
18 a statement to which one may frequently return, and always 
with profit for one’s own efforts at metaphysical construction. 

5. Time as Unheal 

While McTaggart ’s criticism of the reality of time is not 
foundational in his general argument in support of his identifi- 
cation of substance and spirit, it does have an important bearing 
on his general position and on absolutism also So in conclusion I 
feel under compulsion to indicate some of the difficulties I find 
in it, even though my observations must be very briefly and 
tentatively expressed. 

One doubtful step in the analysis seems to be involved in 
the contention that, if the earlier-later series (called the B 
series) taken apart from the future-present-past series (called 
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the A senes) is supposed to constitute time, change is logically 
impossible The proof of this contention is as follows: “If N is 
ever earlier than 0 and later than M, it w’lll always be, and 
has always been, earlier than 0 and later than M, since the 
relations of earlier and later are permanent N will thus always 
be in a B senes And as, by oiu* present hypothesis, a B series 
by itself constitutes time, N will always have a position in a 
time-senes, and always has had one That is, it always has 
been an event, and always will be one, and cannot begin or 
cease to be an event ” Now I do not doubt that, in such a 
senes as is here contemplated, the “relations of earlier and later 
are jicrmanent” ; but I do seriously question whether they are 
necessarily so in the interpretation which excludes the logical 
possibility of change in a given event The assumption of the 
argument, if I understand it nghtly, is that a given event is 
punctiform and static — else why the statement, immediately 
following the passage above quoted, that when M changes into 
N, M ceases to be an event and N begins to bo an event? So 
far as I can see, the only reason given for this assumption is 
that an event must by hypothesis have a ‘permanent’ position 
in the time-series • and this reason seems to me to involve a 
troublesome ambiguity. 

In the end, so far as I can discover, the difficulty I feel in 
connection with this step in McTaggart’s argument arises from 
what seems to me to be an unjustifiable use of the term ‘event.’ 
What he is virtually saying is that, in the carlier-latcr series, a 
given event must always be that event To this I should agree, 
but I fail to see in this a demal of the possibility of change 
in the event. The reason why McTaggart so understands the 
matter, it would appear, is that he is assuming that an event 
must be static in a static part of time, my difficulty is to see 
how the premises involve this conception of an event or a part 
of time, rather than the conception of each as dynamic and 
enduring 

Thus I am led to doubt whether McTaggart has proved his 
first mam thesis, namely, that change is logically impossible in 
the B series taken apart from the A series. And if he has not 
Section 310 
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proved this, then his argument falls, since he has not shown 
that the A series is essential to time. 

His second main thesis that the A series is fatal to the reality 
of time introduces considerations which call for separate com- 
ment The mam points here are: (a) that the “A series depends 
on relations to a term outside the A series,” which term can 
hardly be found, (b) that the supposition of the reality of the 
A senes involves us in contradiction, since on this assumption 
every event is past, present, and future, whereas it is clear 
that no event can logically be more than one; and (c) that 
the attempt to escape this contradiction by saying that a given 
event is future, present, and past successively leads at once 
into an infinite regress, since it amounts to saying that as 
future the event is at a future moment of time, as present it 
is at a present moment of time, as past it is at a past moment 
of time. The specification of successive moments of time involves 
relations to other terms specified as future, present, and past 
ad infimtum. These three points seem to me severally ques- 
tionable 

(a) Granting that future, present, and past are relations, I 
am at a loss to understand why cither is necessarily a relation 
to a term outside the A series — to a term, that is, which itself 
is neither past, nor present, nor future. The assumption that 
it is so seems to me to rest upon a very abstract view of the 
relation in question; for it seems to imply that a relation in 
time at one end, if I may so speak, is not in time at the other. 
If a given event, E, is temporally related to X and X itself is 
non-temporal, then the relation in question would certainly 
appear to be external in the sense in which, as I think Bradley 
has shown, it involves a contradiction. 

The same point may be put the other way around — that 
which IS out of time cannot be temporally related to an event, 
and no event can in respect of it be either future or past. If X 
be non-temporal, every event must in respect of it be present 
— and present in the sense in which there is no future or past 
distinguishable from it So far as such a non-temporal X is con- 
cerned, the A series has no meaning whatever, except as a suc- 
cession of events within a static ‘now’ which can be charac- 
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terized as neither future nor past. This much at least, it would 
appear, the absolutists have rightly stressed. 

But, it may be objected, the preceding remarks only em- 
phasize the point of McTaggart’s contention He afihrms that 
the A series depends on relations to a term outside the A series, 
which can hardly be found What has here been said is that 
such a term is inconceivable And this would appear to be 
nothing more than a strengthening of his position, since it 
seems to show that the A series depends on a term which not 
only cannot be found but cannot even be conceived without 
doing violence to the notion of relation. Wherein, then, does 
the sting of these remarks he? 

It lies simply m the observation that the assumption of a 
non-temporal reality does not help us in the slightest degree 
to explain the A series If the A scries does not imply such a 
non-temporal reality but rather seems to be entirely unre- 
lated to it, then such a non-temporal reality can apparently, 
in no significant fashion, serve as the basis of that illusion 
(‘misperception,’ McTaggart calls it) which is the A senes It 
18, therefore, quite groundless to say, as McTaggart does else- 
where, that we can infer the existence of such a non-temporal 
reality, called the C senes, “from the fact that we do mis- 
perceivc things as in the A and B senes ” For, even if we 
do misperceive things when we perceive them as in the A and B 
series, that does not, and cannot, imjily the C senes; and the 
gratuitous assumption of the C senes offers no ground of expla- 
nation whatever for the fact of our misperception. 

(b) That “present, past, and future are incompatible de- 
terminations” is in a sense true, but not in the sense that “no 
event can be more than one ” An event which is past is not, m 
the same reference, cither present or future But on the basis 
of empirical considerations one may apparently hold without 
contradiction that it may be present or future in some other 
reference. The death of Queen Anne, to use McTaggart’s ex- 
ample, is past in respect of the accession of George V, but 
present in respect of the accession of George I, and future in 
respect of the Norman Conquest. Empincally considered, then. 
Section 626. 
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this event may be said to be at once past and present and 
future. 

But McTaggart’s main point is, of course, that what is em- 
pirically true about the event — ^that is, what i§ true of it when 
it is specified in terms of points of view — is not, and cannot be, 
true of it absolutely. If the A series be taken as real, in other 
words, he holds it to bo contradictory to say that such an event 
as the death of Queen Anne could be past and present and 
future. With reference to this position two observations seem 
pertinent, though each of them is a repetition of what has been 
said above The first is that time, if it is to be an object of 
knowledge, like any other object can be specified only with 
reference to points of view And the second is that contradiction 
IS possible only among objects of knowledge; whatever relations 
may obtain among merely 'ontological' objects, contradiction is 
not one of them. 

Nor does McTaggart’s argument proceed on any other prin- 
ciples Clearly, on his view, the contradiction arising from the 
incompatibility of present, past, and future rests on a con- 
ception of present, past, and future as in some sense absolute — 
in the sense, namely, that each is itself in such a manner that 
it cannot possibly be the others also If this conception be 
granted, then it certainly follows that a given event must be 
one and cannot be more than one; but it follows only from 
that conception. Even granting the conception, however, the sup- 
posed contradiction does not arise until another point of view 
IS added, and that is the further conception that real time is 
such that a given event must be future, present, and past in the 
same reference Without this further conception the contra- 
diction in real time does not arise, since the fact of the incom- 
patibility of the several determinations taken alone does not 
involve any contradiction. 

Thus McTaggart’s criticism turns on points of view with 
reference to the determinations of present, past, and future, 
and also with reference to real time and the significance of these 
determinations within it And on this score his criticism stands 
on no different principles from those underlying any other. All 
critical remarks about time necessarily proceed from poipts of 
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view empirically oriented, and the question about any set of 
remarks is whether the points of view underlying it are well 
grounded. 

So far as McTaggart’s remarks are concerned, it seems to me 
that the two concejitions underlying them are not well grounded. 
To hold that present, past, and future are incompatible in the 
sense defined involves acceptance of an abstract view of tem- 
poral relations which in the end is untenable. And the concep- 
tion of present, past, and future as applying to the same event 
in the same reference resolves itself finally into the view above 
criticized — the view, namely, that these relations necessarily 
involve a term outside the A senes. 

(c) The preceding remarks hold in principle of what is said 
about moments of time, and there is no need to repeat them 
here. If by moments of time are meant static instants, then it 
is clear that an appeal to them as points of reference for the 
specification of present, past, and future is futile, since they 
themselves need to be specified to infinity. But why conceive 
them so? And if they are conceived in connection with events 
as aspects or characters of them, why need they be specified 
except by reference to other events? What is there in the nature 
of time, conceived as real, which compels thought to go beyond 
events to moments of time in its effort to specify temporal 
relations, or which involves it in contradiction when it specifies 
successive moments by reference to events? 

An attempt to discuss these questions in detail would, I think, 
develop nothing new in principle beyond what has already been 
said in this section But the questions point to the main diffi- 
culty in McTaggart’s contention about the ‘vicious’ infinite 
regress involved in the specification of the A series And the 
principles above suggested seem to my mind basal in the reso- 
lution of the difficulty 

These principles may, perhaps, be reduced to the consideration 
that time is a relation and does not differ logically from other 
relations They turn about the question whether time can be 
abstracted from events and, if not, whether any thing more than 
events is required for the specification of temporal relations. 
Unless I am mistaken, McTaggnrt goes on the assumption that 
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such an abstraction not only may but must be made; and that 
assumption seems to me unwarranted. His implied dichotomy 
between ontological time and time as conceived by the human 
mind seems to me here, as elsewhere, to involve him in the incon- 
sistent position of trying to determine contradiction wholly 
independently of any cognitive reference. It seems also to be 
subject to the same criticisms which have been advanced against 
his general “ontological” method in the preceding sections of 
this chapter. 



Chapter XVIII 
UNDERLYING ISSUES 

In the first chapter of this part of our study we noted differ- 
ent types of idealism as represented by tlie thinkers here under 
survey, and we also indicated some of the main issues under- 
lying these differenees In the present chapter we are to inquire 
more in detail concerning these issues But before passing on 
to this inquiry, we must pause to emphasize the issue raised 
by the different types of argument just discussed — an issue 
which, in last analysis, is fundamental to all the others and 
a Inch may be said to be the basal issue involved in the his- 
torical development of the idealistic argument 

From the preceding analysis, it should be clear that this 
issue eoncerns the meaning of the ‘object of knowledge ’ The 
argument a contmgcntm rmindi is based on the assumption that 
the object of knowledge is empirical and also characterized by 
a fragmcntariness (which I have ventured to call its trans- 
cmpirical reference) This fragmcntariness is indigenous to it 
and is at once the impulsion and the guide of the intellectual 
process This assumption is in principle denied by both of 
the other types of argument The epistemological argument does, 
indeed, accept the cmiiirical status of the object of knowledge; 
but m the end refuses to admit its trans-cmpirical reference. 
And the ontological argument denies both ab imho. 

The preceding criticisms of the three types of argument have 
been based on the conviction that the assumption underlying 
the argument a contmgentia mundi is sound in principle and 
that the difficulties encountered by the several types can be 
traced to their violation of it The essential subjectivity implicit 
in the epistemological argument attaches to the denial of the 
trans-empincal character of the object of knowledge. The empti- 
ness of the ontological argument grows out of its insistence on 
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the non-empirical character of the object of knowledge. The 
paradoxes of the argument a conbngentta mundi in its several 
forms are closely linked with failure to give due consideration 
to the correlativity of the relationship between the empirical 
and the trans-empirical aspects of the object of knowledge. 

All of this I have argued above, and there is here no need of 
its repetition But it is appropriate to insist that the issue is 
fundamental within these arguments, and that the resolution of 
the controversy must m the end turn around the conception of 
the object of knowledge It is also appropriate to urge that the 
issue is fundamental in the traditional controversies among 
idealists and realists, and that a more precise aiiprchension of 
it might lend clarity and rid us of at least merely terminological 
differences And, as I hope will become clear as we proceed with 
the analysis, there is reason to supjiose that the issue lies close 
to the heart of those intra-mural divergencies among idealists, 
which it is the chief purpose of the present chapter to elaborate. 

Turning to these, we shall take them in the order in which 
they were set down in the summary statement given in the 
introductory chapter of this part of the study 

1 The Principle of Continuity in Nature 

The principle of continuity in nature has played an important 
role in plulosoiihical speculation since the tune when the con- 
cept of evolution achieved the status of a scientific category 
Before that time, of course, the principle was by no means un- 
known and some philosophers, notably Leibniz, made conspicu- 
ous use of it Since the middle of last century the principle has 
been generally invoked, or at least its claims for serious con- 
sideration in philosophical construction have been commonly 
recognized The uses to which it has been put have, indeed, been 
various, and it has often been prayed in behalf of widely di- 
vergent conclusions On occasion, its availability for philosophi- 
cal purposes has been called in question But in the main it 
has entered significantly mto the structure of philosophical 
systems 

The general historical fortunes of the principle are, how- 
ever, of no concern to us in the present context Our concern 
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here is, rather, with the principle in respect of the part it 
plays in the controversy between those idealists who are also 
panpsychists or ‘spiritualists’ and those idealists who are their 
opponents. More specifically, we are concerned with the issue 
raised by the different uses of the principle at the hands of 
Ward on the one side and Pnngle-Pattison on the other. 

The interpretations given to the principle by these two thinkers 
stand out clearly enough They are agreed, as against naturalism 
or materialism, that the principle cannot be invoked for the 
purpose of reducing the world to forms of mere matter and 
motion and of expelling spirit from it. "To understand the 
world as a whole we must take it as a whole” — this, they both 
urge, IS the basic canon of thought and the rock upon which 
all materialisms ultimately founder But here their agreement 
ends To the question: What does the principle imply for philo- 
sophical construction? they offer different answers. The one is 
that it implies "spiritualistic pluralism”; the other is that it 
implies a “higher naturalism ” And, on the one side, is the as- 
sumption that the principle logically involves the interpreta- 
tion of the lower forms of nature after the analogy of the higher, 
the inorganic and merely organic after the analogy of the 
mental or spiritual, while, on the other side, is the assumption 
that the principle involves nothing of the sort, but only a recog- 
nition of the temporal and presumably causal continuity within 
the emergence of significant differences in the order of nature. 
Our present purpose is to inquire concerning the grounds of 
these assumptions. 

In support of spiritual pluralism, there seems in truth to be 
very little that can be said. In the first place, there appears 
to be no empirical evidence for it, and, in the second place, it is 
a dangerous interpretation of the principle Each of these points 
may be separately emphasized, though I must confess that both 
to my mind seem obvious 

It 18 indeed true enough that we all have to begin in our 
thinking with the only point of departure wc have, namely, ex- 
perience It IS true also that within that experience there are 
aspects that are relatively ‘immediate,’ and, more specifically, 
we must begin with these But granting the prmciple of con- 
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tmuity as in some sense we must, I fail to see any implication 
that the lower orders of nature are to be conceived as ‘spiritual’ 
centers. It is doubtful whether we have a more ‘direct’ ac- 
quaintance with ourselves than we do with sticks and stones 
and the starry heavens. Even assuming that we do, it is still 
more doubtful that sticks and stones and the starry heavens 
must be conceived after our likeness For ex hypothcsi w^hat we 
begin with is experience, and experience involves sticks and 
stones and the starry heavens as obviously as it involves 
selves. Even assuming that it involves selves in a maimer 
in which it does not involve these things, we find in that as- 
sumption no compulsion to the inference that these things are 
somehow selves. I realize, of course, that I am here making use 
of terminology that is shot through with vagueness and am- 
biguities But I submit that these arc indifferent to the point 
in question Whatever meaning you may attach to self and to 
things — ^unless, indeed, the point in question is assumed in the^ 
definition of the latter — there is, in the principle of continuity 
and the fact that our philosophical construction must begin mth 
experience, no logical basis to be found for the conclusion that 
things are selves, or are analogous to selves 

Furthermore, a serious methodological danger lies in this in- 
terpretation of the princijilc of continuity For on the basis of 
it we are threatened with an unbridled anthropomorphism in 
philosophy; and the italics here must I think be allowed to 
stand That anthropomorphism threatens us seems plain, and 
in fact it is admitted by the proponents of this interpretation 
of the principle. They think to minimize the danger, however, 
by denying that the anthropomorphism with which we are 
threatened is ‘crude ’ But I fail to see the reason for this. 

In the first place, it is not easy to determine degrees of ‘crude- 
ness’ among types of anthropomorphic interpretations There 
seems to be no ready criterion by which we are enabled 
to say whether the ‘explanation’ of the storm-cloud, for ex- 
ample, by attributing to it a sort of personality, as the savage 
does, is more or less ‘crude’ than that by reference to the more 
refined ‘spiritual centres’ vaguely conceived as ‘analogous’ to our 
‘selves ’ If there is such a criterion, it would seem to suggest 
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that explanation in terms of full-blown volition and purpose 
IS less ‘crude’ than explanation in terms of ‘spiritual centres’ 
so poorly defined that they tend to become indistinguishable 
from the mere ‘physical events’ which by the hypothesis are 
excluded. 

In the second place, any type of ‘explanation’ which proceeds 
through an argument by analogy from ourselves to other things 
is, from the btandiioint of scientific inquiry at any rate, neces- 
sarily crude throughout Its procedure is precisely that against 
which science has struggled from the beginning Unless philos- 
ophy 16 in this respect to differ radically from science, insistence 
upon this method of procedure in philosophical speculation is 
unwarranted If it is to differ thus, its method is diametrically 
opposed to that of scientific inquiry and the results achieved by 
it arc everywhere equally ‘crude ’ For these reasons it would 
appear that the anthropomorjihism vith which this interpreta- 
tion of the principle of continuity threatens us is unbridled It 
is wholly without any logical safeguard, and it sets philosophy 
against science at its very root. 

This anthioiiomoriihic interpretation of the principle of con- 
tinuity therefore, must be given up There is apparently no 
ground for it in the principle itself, and it commits us to a 
method whose denmnds are hardly sufficiently rigorous to save 
us from mistaking metaphors for categories of explanation The 
case for the other iiiteriiretation, however, is quite different 
Much can be said in support of it, and in the main it must be 
allowed to stand 

“Continuity of process and the emergence of real differences” 
— these, Pringle-Pattihon urges, are the “twin aspects of the 
cosmic history, and it is essential to clear thinking that the one 
be not allowed to obscure the other." ’ His position seems to be 
essentially sound on both points Pnma facie, at least, the 
“twin aspects” are plain enough, and presumably there are 
no differences of opinion about them thus taken Differences 
arise when the effort is made to get beneath the prima facie 
view, and it is in connection with this effort that Pringle-Pat- 
tison’s second point gains special significance. Naturalism and 

> The Idea of Gad, p 103 
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‘spiritualism’ agree in denying the ‘reality’ of the emergent 
differences, but differ in their reasons for this denial Naturalism 
would base its denial on the ground that the emergent dif- 
ferences can be explained in terms of antecedent conditions, 
while ‘spiritualism’ would base its denial on the ground that 
they can be explained in terms of a common character which, 
though present throughout, comes clearly to view only at the 
later or ‘higher’ level Their common error, from the standpoint 
of Prmgle-Pattison’s “higher naturalism,’’ is in their agreement 
that the ‘reality’ of the emergent differences must be resolved 
by this process of ‘leveling’ — whether ‘ujjwards’ or ‘downwards’ 
makes no difference m principle From llh« standpoint, no level- 
ing of the differences is possible, they stand as they are, real 
differences that cannot be resolved, however far ‘beneath’ the 
pnma fane view one may penetrate And I have ventured to 
affirm that this position is essentially sound. 

It IS, of course, impossible here to argue the matter in detail. 
To undertake to do so would involve us in other issues that 
could be adequately traced only m an extended statement for 
which space is not here available It would also be inappropri- 
ate in the present context, where w'c arc primarily concerned 
to fix the immediate issue and note its ramifications But a 
word further in this direction seems called for, particularly by 
way of making explicit some of the difficulties embedded within 
the position 

If the position is sound, two questions at least must be 
satisfactorily answered The first is' By w'hat criterion are 
‘real’ differences to be deterramed"? The second is What is to 
be understood by ‘emergence,’ when it is said that there is 
“the emergence of real differences”? Both questions present dif- 
ficulties which are not easily resolved if the position is true 

The difficulty involved in the first question arises from the 
fact that there are many differences in “cosmic history’’ which 
presumably cannot be said to be ‘real’ differences in the sense 
contemplated For example, there is obviously a difference be- 
tween the two colors, red and green; and it would appear that 
this difference is not a ‘real’ one, in the sense intended, since 
both can be explained in terms of a common principle, namely 
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vibrations of light-waves Or, is every distinguishable difference 
a ‘real’ difference? In that event, the reality of differences would 
apparently not be inconsistent wuth the process of ‘leveling 
down,’ as it is assumed to be, and the “low'er naturalism” would 
thereby be admitted in principle. Clearly, in any case, some 
criterion is called for by which ‘real’ and ‘unreal’ differences 
may be differentiated, and, equally clearly, there is a trouble- 
some problem involved in its definition Unless there is such 
a criterion, all distinguishable differences are ‘real’ differences 
And if differences which may be reduced to a common prin- 
ciple of exiilaiiation are to be denied the status of ‘real’ dif- 
ferences, what differences arc there which may not be so re- 
duced and why? 

Assuming ‘real’ differences and assuming a criterion by which 
they may be distinguished from other differences that are not 
real, we are yet confronted by the question as to what is to be 
understood by ‘emergence’ when it is held that these real dif- 
ferences come up in the course of cosmic history That this 
question is not easily answered is evidenced by the difficulty 
met by those who have e.xphcitlv undertaken to answ’er it * 
Nor is the source of the difficulty in answering far to seek. By 
hypothesis, ‘real’ differences in the process of events are (pre- 
sumably) in some sense irreducible, and yet, on the other side, 
they ‘emerge’ in the jirocess and (presumably) as ‘natural’ parts 
or elements of it Tins state of affairs apiiarently presents us 
with a dilemma If they arc irreducible they cannot emerge 
as ‘natural’ elements in the process, if they do so emerge they 
cannot be irreducible 1 myself do not believe that this dilemma 
in the end holds , but it is not w'lthout foundation in the position 
we are here considering, and its resolution calls for a careful 
examination of the notion of ‘emergence.’ 

2. Intelligibility in Natubb 

Underlying the two questions here presented in connection 
with the thesis of the “higher naturalism” is the second of the 

* Compare, for instance, the views of S Alexander m Space, Time and 
Deity, and of Lloyd Morgan in Emergent Evolution and Life, Mind and 
Spirit. 
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four issues formulated m our introductory outline of the con- 
troversy among the types of idealism — ^the issue, namely, of the 
intelligibility of nature. For in the end these two questions state, 
in different ways, the one question as to whether, on this thesis, 
nature is intelligible In passing on to this second major issue, 
therefore, we are really continuing the discussion of the ques- 
tions raised above with reference to the "higher naturalism ” But 
I wish to break off the discussion at this point, and turn to 
the general problem of intelligibility for more or less inde- 
pendent consideration. By following this method we shall have 
an opportunity to bring together into a more constructive state- 
ment many stands of the preceding criticisms of the types of 
argument considered in this survey In the end we shall inquire 
concerning the bearing of the thesis meanwhile formulated on 
the concept of ‘emergence’ and on the contention by Creighton 
and Bring] e-Pattison that nature, as interpreted by ‘spiritualism,’ 
is necessarily unintelligible. 

That the problem of intelligibility is among the basal prob- 
lems of philosophy is a trite statement, and needs here no em- 
phasis But, despite its basal character, differences of opinion 
with reference to its proper solution are marked Two views 
have run pretty well through the history of philosophy, and 
these two are clearly exemplified in the types of argument ad- 
vanced in support of idealism as here under survey It is, there- 
fore, appropriate that the present discussion of the problem be 
oriented with reference to these two views They are, first, the 
view represented by the advocates of the argument a contin- 
gentia mundi, and, second, the view represented partly by the 
exponents of the epistemological argument but exemplified par 
excellence in the ontological argument of McTaggart 

The major difference between these two views may be shortly 
and fairly adequately expressed by saying that, for the first, 
the criterion of intelligibility is the order of existence and, for 
the second, intelligibility is the criterion of that order. The 
thesis which I wish here briefly to defend is that each of these 
views is correct in what it explicitly affirms and between them 
there is no necessary contradiction Or, put independently, the 
thesis IS that intelligibility is a characteristic of the order of 
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existence, and it is also a characteristic of intelligence itself, 
but that this is neither a self-contradictory nor a merely cir- 
cular statement.® 

The first consideration to be specially noted is that before 
thinking can take place at all there must be something to be 
thought about, some object of thought, and this object (ideally, 
at least) is the controlling factor in the situation In whatever 
sense thought may be creative, it certainly cannot be so in the 
sense that it creates its own object Its object, even though 
purely hypothetical, is there as, in some important sense, a 
datum which is not created but found; and as a datum it exerts 
a determining influence in the process of thinking, since the 
‘necessity’ of thought has its habitat in it That thought is ac- 
quiescence under compulsion is a thesis in which we are all at 
the last compelled to acquiesce To the extent that thought 
cuts itself free from this complusion, it tends to depart from 
its own nature and to fall away into mere ‘dreaming’ and, car- 
ried far enough, even into inanity. 

The position here stated is, 1 think, foundational. The direc- 
tion in which its justification is to be sought, and (in my opin- 
ion) found, lies in rigorous analysis of the actual procedure of 
intelligence itself Such an analysis would disclose, I take it, 
that pnma facie all our judgments are interpretations of more 
or less indcjicndcnt situations, that the necessity of thought lies 
in the situation with which it deals, and that apart from 
the situation the necessity of thought is a meaningless, because 
empty, jihrase Such an analysis would not in the end go beyond 
these principles Of course, the controlling situation need not be 
a ‘datum’ in the sense in which a perceived situation is such, 
but however hypothetical, it still has its categorical aspect, how- 
ever much it may be a matter of postulates and assumptions 
these have their own implications and they also have a larger 
context which makes them amenable to critical consideration 
and evaluation. Logical possibility is grounded in the ‘given ’ 
When not thus grounded, possibility is for intelligence fruitless; 
it IS then vain and void, and vain because void On this point 

* What follows is partly taken from my article on "Emergence and In- 
telligibility,” International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXXIX, No. 2, p 154 ff 
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McTaggart’s difficulties, above discussed, are eloquent witnesses , 
and the failure of his method turns largely on the fact that he 
overlooks it * And any other method which o\crlooks it must pay 
the price of inconsistency, since thought’s ‘necessity’ ultimately 
resides in its object and not in the act of thinking itself. 

And if this be true, then we are committed to the view that 
‘existence’ — interpreted broadly enough to include postulated 
objects — IS the criterion of intelligibility. What is intelligible 
and what is not cannot be abstractly determined, but must be 
determined with reference to the relevant situation, in the 
abstract and without reference to the given situation, no mean- 
ing can be attached to intelligibility What in the face of a 
situation we are compelled to affirm is that which is intelligible 
about the situation, and it is intelligible precisely because we 
are compelled to affirm it. What is intelligible is what has mean- 
ing, and it is intelligible precisely in the sense in which it has 
meaning. What is unintelligible is what has no meaning, and 
its umntelligibility is precisely identical with its meaningless 
character But what has or lacks meaning, and what meaning it 
has or in what sense it is meaningless, the object alone can 
tell us Intelligibility and unintelligibility are of the object’s 
making, not of our own The proposition that the moon is made 
of green cheese may be of the highest significance or it may be 
utterly silly, and which it is remains for the relevant situation 
to disclose 

But the object of thought itself at times needs correction. 
It cannot always be accepted at its face value, and its claims 
not infrequently may not be allowed Nor do we hesitate to 
modify or reject it, as the case may be. And on this side, it 
would appear, intelligence becomes the criterion of existence For 
when the object needs correction, the court of appeal is that 
of intelligence. Whether the object may stand w'lthout correc- 
tion, if its claims are challenged, or whether it must be sub- 
jected to a greater or less degree of modification, or whether, 

* Compare Leibmz’s difficulties with his “sufficient reason’’ and the order 
of contingent things Note particularly that he is forced in the end to 
ground his sufficient reason m ‘substance’ or a ‘necessary being’ (Principles 
of Nature and Grace, section 8), just as McTaggart is, and m both alike 
‘sufficient reason’ tends to move in a circle. 
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perchance, it must be rejected entirely — ^this is for intelligence 
to determine. 

This, too, is a fundamental character of our cognitive ex- 
perience, as an analysis of the actual procedure of intelligence, 
once again, will show. The whole histoiy of science lies in 
support of it. For the road which scientific development has 
followed is lined with ‘objects of knowledge’ which have been 
discarded because they could not stand the examination that 
intellectual analysis imposed upon them; and many which have 
survived have done so at the price of undergoing more or less 
serious modification to meet the demands of intelligence. The 
same is, of course, true of the history of philosophy itself. 

Hereupon we seem to be caught in a vicious circle Above, we 
have urged that the object of knowledge is the criterion of its 
own intelligibility; but here we are saying that intelligence 
itself IS the criterion Is this a vicious circle? I do not sec that 
it 18 , and a few preliminary considerations may indicate the 
ground for this answer. 

These can here be stated only in the merest outline, and I 
shall set them dovii in the form of three postulates The first 
IS a repetition of what has already been urged, namely, that 
thought IS always of something and this something controls 
The second is that this ‘something’ is always complex, never 
quite simple, and that it is systematic in the sense that infer- 
ence may move from term to terra within it. The third, which 
is perhaps a repetition of the second with a different emphasis, 
is that this situation presents twm distinguishable, but insepara- 
ble, aspects: on one side it has the character of immediateness, 
and on the other it calls for mediation and inference These 
three postulates migiit be summarily stated as follows: There 
IS for thought an object which controls, but the object is com- 
plex and may be taken either as ‘itself’ or as the manifestation 
of a context of which it is an element and to which it is im- 
plicatively attached. 

Thus, there are two distinguishable meanings of ‘intelligi- 
bility.’ It may mean the character of the object of thought taken 
in its immediacy; or it may mean the object of thought taken 
as an element or part of a larger context. In the first meaning. 
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everything which we ordinarily speak of as a ‘fact,’ whether 
‘real’ or ‘illusory,’ is intelligible, it is what it is immediately 
taken as, and as so taken it is accepted as intelligible. But, as 
so taken, it may be mis-taken; and therefore its ‘intelligibility’ 
in the second meaning is called for, and can be defined only 
through further intellectual analysis. 

Returning to our dilemma with this distinction in mind, we 
can see that the circle is not a vicious one. When we say 
that the object determines intelligibility, what we primarily 
intend is the assertion that we cannot create our ideas out of 
nothing, but that they must run with ‘fact ’ When, on the other 
hand, we say that intelligence is the criterion of intelligibility, 
what we primarily intend is the assertion that the datum itself, 
if demanding correction or modification, is relative to the 
processes of intelligence — that, in other words, ‘fact’ is itself an 
intellectual construction. And, when this distinction with its 
ground is borne in mind, we can sec that it is no merely cir- 
cular statement to say that the object controls intelligence and 
yet at the same time the correction of the object is the work 
of intelligence. For the term ‘object’ is used in different senses 
in the statement; and the work of intelligence which ‘corrects’ 
the object in the first sense is itself under the control of the 
object in the second sense. Thus it is the object which controls 
throughout; and it is only because of an oversight concerning 
the complexity of the object that the supposition arises that 
the object itself is corrigible by mere intelligence What is 
known or thought is, so far, intelligible simply because it is 
known or thought, it is such that the thought about it is pos- 
sible. But what is actually thought is not necessarily what, 
under the circumstances, ought to be thought; it may need 
correction. This, how'cver, means only that the immediate 
thought is not necessarily the final thought, and that the first 
sort of ‘intelligibility’ calls for further development And — 
this is the important point — ^this further development is under 
the control of the farther reaches of the ‘object of thought ’ If 
immediate intelligibility is unsatisfactorj', it is so because the 
object of thought is not adequately stated or described in terms 
of it. What it needs is elaboration into a mediated intelligi- 
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bility which spells out the character of its remoter context 
through intellectual analysis and inference moving within it. 
Thus, ‘to be intelligible is to be’ and 'to be is to be intelligible’ 
are both in principle true and express basic aspects of the cog- 
nitive situation. But they are not simply convertible propo- 
sitions, since intelligibility is a matter of degrees measured by 
penetration into a complex situation, and the degree contem- 
plated by one of the propositions is not necessarily identical 
with the degree contemplated by the other. Only when the de- 
gree of intelligibility involved contemplates the total system, 
which is the ‘object of knowledge’ in the case, can the two propo- 
sitions be said logically to fall together. 

Summarizing the results of these general remarks, we may 
say that the categories of thought are primarily descriptive in 
the sense that what we are to think about objects, if we think 
truly, remains for the objects themselves to tell us and is not 
of our own arbitrary and unguided choice or preference We 
think as we must, and we must think as the object of thought 
dictates. This docs not mean, however, that, m the case of 
nature, the insight of the first look is to be taken as nature’s 
final word about herself It happens, on the contrary, that she 
apparently invariably has more to say and that such immediate 
insight demands correction This ‘more’ can be had only by 
means of processes of inference which go beyond the imme- 
diately given. Here we may say, if it pleases us, that our cate- 
gories tend to become explanatory in some more deeply sig- 
nificant manner. But we certainly go astray if we assume that 
such explanation, in its turn, is wholly independent of the 
object’s leading, as if the immediately intelligible were sheer 
error and corrigible onlj by reference to some abstract a priori 
intelligence Such exjilanation is still description, but mediated 
description, of the object It is precisely the outcome of thought’s 
penetration into the object’s j'onder side and the correlative 
modification of the first appearance of its hither side in the 
light thus revealed. By its nature thought is descriptive of 
objects, but it is not content with immediate appearances; by 
its nature thought is explanatory of objects, but it is not con- 
cerned to impose upon them principles of its own creation. Its 
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aim, ideally, is to speak the message of nature; but it can 
do so, adequately, only in so far as it penetrates the farther 
reaches of its immediate object and continuously reinterprets 
and rectifies the view of the first look. 

This view of intelligence and intelligibility is in principle 
affirmed by the argument a contingentia mundx; but in the 
course of its development at the hands of the absolutists, the 
fact that the object controls throughout is in the end forgotten 
and even implicitly denied On the other side, the control of 
the object is implicitly rejected from the beginning by the epis- 
temological and ontological arguments, but in the end this 
rejection is not consistently maintained. And the difficulties 
involved in the several statements of these arguments may 
in the main be traced to the sources here indicated, as the 
criticisms above expressed have jircsumably shown in some 
detail. 

But our more immediate concern is to inquire into the bearing 
of the view on the notion of ‘emergence’ and the insistence that 
panpsychism or ‘spiritualism’ is intrinsically unintelligible And 
to this inquiry we now turn 

With reference to the intelligibility of the notion of ‘emer- 
gence,’ two remarks may suffice The first is that it must be deter- 
mined only m the light of the relevant facts The questions about 
the notion raised above must, indeed, receive a satisfactory an- 
swer if the notion is to be said to be intelligible, but what the 
satisfactory answer is remains for the facts m the case to decide. 
Is ‘mind,’ for instance, an emergent difference which is ‘real’? 
What is the ground for holding that it is? What precisely is to be 
understood by the statement that it is? These arc questions 
which, when answered, disclose its ‘intelligibility ’ And they can 
be answered only by an analytical study of ‘mind’ and its con- 
text The second remark, the converse of the first, is that the 
intelligibility of the notion of ‘emergence’ cannot be finally deter- 
mined by means of general a pnon principles There is no justi- 
fication whatever for throwing it into the outer darkness of unin- 
telligibility merely because it does not satisfy the demands of 
some preconceived conception as to what it must be if it is to be 
intelligible; the preconceived conception may itself be groundless. 
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and the only 'way to check it is to appeal to the object whose 
‘emergence’ is in question. 

The same in principle holds of the position of the ‘spiritualist.’ 
Suppose nature to be as he describes it — an order of ‘spiritual 
centres’ characterized by varying degrees of ‘spirituality’ and in- 
terconnected in such fashion that they act together with the de- 
gree of uniformity demanded by the so-called laws of nature. Is 
such a descnption intelligible? Is nature thus described rational? 
It 18, provided the description proffered is an accurate description 
— that IS, provided the ‘spiritual centres,’ thus ordered and uni- 
form, arc ‘explanatory’ concepts demanded by a careful analysis 
of the factual situations, the objects, for the explanation of which 
they arc invoked Granted that they are accurately descriptive 
of the deeper aspects of the pnma jacxe view of nature, as is 
claimed for them, then they arc intelligible and rationally neces- 
sary in the only sense in which it is logically possible for any 
conceptual constructions to be If they are not so descriptive, 
then they are not intelligible and to assume them is arbitrary. 

Whether ‘emergence’ and ‘spiritual centres’ arc to be taken as 
intelligible IS, of course, a question which is not just here before 
us I am inclined to think that in some sense the first must be; 
and I am convinced that the second cannot be, in the sense in- 
tended by the jiaupsychist But this is irrelevant Our present 
concern is with the general conditions under which they may, or 
may not, be so taken And if the preceding discussion of intelli- 
gibility is sound, those conditions are plain They may be so 
taken, if they are concepts which necessarily grow out of the 
analysis of the relevant objects considered in their full sweep. 
If they do not thus grow out of such analysis, they may not be so 
taken In the first ca^e, they are intelligible because logically 
necessary; in the second case, they are unintelligible because 
logically arbitrary. And in each case, logical ‘necessity’ or the 
reverse is defined in terms of the complete object, not in terms of 
a prion principles abstractly conceived. 

And what is here said holds also of the conception of the Abso- 
lute, as indeed of all human conceptions which are to have an 
application to existence. The intelligibility of the Absolute rests 
upon the ability of the concept to describe, and so to explain, the 
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ultimate reach of experience. This need not be labored, however, 
since the thesis above developed holds true of all our intellectual 
constructions, if it holds true at all, and certainly the Absolute is 
such a construction. 

But it does need to be emphasized, since some of the critics of 
absolutism have at times -written as if they supposed the abso- 
lutist to assume that his conception of the Absolute were some- 
how logically privileged and not subject to the ordinary rules of 
logical procedure It is clear that the absolutist assumes nothing 
of the sort, at least it should be clear to any one who has taken 
the trouble to become acquainted with liis argument He is per- 
fectly willing to subject the conception to the ordinary tests of 
intelligibility ; and, in the mam, he is in agreement with the pre- 
ceding statement of what those tests concretely are. What he con- 
tends IS that his conception is required by any adequate analysis 
of experience, and he is willing to have his conception tried by 
such analysis 

^ The Pkoblem of Individuality 

The idealistic critics of the absolutist, clearly cognizant of the 
ground on which he builds, maintain that the Absolute fails pie- 
ciscly because it cannot stand such trial The absolutist insists 
that it IS a necessary implication of human experience, while his 
critics hold that it does violence to the most characteristic aspect 
of that experience, namely, the expenencer himself Given the 
Absolute as defined, they urge, the finite expenencer i.s not merely 
‘negated,’ as Bosanquet says he is, but his very integrity is un- 
dermined So far from implying the Absolute, finite experience 
cannot, in their opinion, stand in the face of it — ^thc finite subject 
of experience cannot look upon the Absolute and live In the 
end, they conclude, the truth of absolutism is inconsistent 
with its being known to be true And, of course, if this crit- 
icism is logically justified it is fatal to the conception of the 
Absolute 

The differences between the absolutist and his personalistic 
critics turn primarily upon different readings of the nature of the 
finite individual. Of course, different views about the Absolute 
are also involved; but these are consequent, not prior. They fol- 
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low from the different readings of finite individuality, which are 
logically fundamental in the controversy The point of the con- 
troversy may, therefore, be sharpened by a concise statement as 
to what these readings are. 

And they may be put in few words The personalist, on his 
side, IS impressed by the uniqueness and existential distinctness 
of the finite individual For him, the individual is a punctual cen- 
ter of reference, and the essence of its individuality lies in its 
unity. This unity he looks upon as indefeasible, and for this 
reason he deems the Absolute untenable, if it is to be retained, 
this unity is logically disrupted and the essential character of the 
finite individual thereby destroyed The absolutist, however, is 
not greatly impressed with the uniqueness of the finite individual 
On the contrary, its unity seems to him a matter of de- 
grees. He stresses, rather, the variations within the individual, 
and particularly the discrepancy between the actual and the 
ideal. The essential character of the individual he finds in its 
quality of universality, and the Absolute he regards as merely 
the actualization of this , hence he can say that the Absolute “is 
simply the high-watcr mark of fluctuations in experience, of 
which in general, we are daily and normally aware” In short: 
the personalist finds the principle of individuality in the “indivis- 
ible unity” of the finite subject, w'hcreas the absolutist finds it m 
the universality embedded in the fluctuations of the subject’s 
‘content.’ 

But the chief point of difference does not he precisely here 
It is not quite fair to the personalist to say that he seeks the 
principle of individuality in the “indivisible unity” of the sub- 
ject, unless it IS explicitly understood that this unity is not by 
him interpreted as excluding reference to content He, too, em- 
phasizes content as important within individual experience, and 
he has no intention of excluding it What he is chiefly concerned 
to insist upon is that the content always has a center of ref- 
erence, apart from which it is an abstraction, and further that 
this center of reference is indispensable to finite experience, in 
the sense that if it is removed ex-perience is rendered null Thus 
the mam point of his emjihasis is that the uniqueness of the 
finite individual must remain inviolate throughout, and any the- 
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ory which violates it — as, he holds, absolutism does — is on that 
account to be discarded 

The absolutist, on his side, does not deny that there is such 
a center of reference in finite experience, and he is willing to 
admit that, so long as finite experience itself is alone in ques- 
tion, the uniqueness of this center is indispensable He is quite 
content to agree with the personalist that there could be no 
finite experience unless there were an expericncer, remove the 
experiencer, and the experience vanishes But finite experience 
itself points to its own transcendence, he would urge, and this 
is the main point which he wishes to emphasize. The center of 
the content is not, he insists, a punctual monad, but it is ex- 
pansive and shot through with change 

We may, therefore, more precisely fix the point at issue in the 
controversy by saying that what is in question is the indefcasi- 
bility of the center of reference which, it is agreed on both sides, 
IS a basal character of finite experience The one insists that 
it is indefeasible, and in doing so he has his eye upon its indis- 
pensable r61e within experience, the other insists that it is not 
so, and here the stress is upon the development of experience 
and the fact that the center itself is not untouched by the 
process. 

Now, presumably there can be no question that the center 
ol finite experience, or what we commonly call the ‘self,’ is a 
thing of degrees and variations and is deeply touched by the 
experiences which time brings. The fact is so obvious that it has 
become embedded in our common speech, and systematic analysis 
does but confirm the insight of common sense We are more 
ourselves on some occasions than on others, we ‘come to’ our- 
selves, ‘make up’ our minds, learn to see what we really are 
and want And the passing of the years leaves little in us that 
IS unchanged. “If by a miracle a man of 60 could have himself, 
as a boy of 10, introduced to him and open to his insight, is 
there anything, apart from external history, or bodily marks, 
by which he could identify him with himself?” And to the answer 
which Bosanquet assumes must be given to the question we 
should all doubtless agree in the principle There is nothing. 
“ ”rwas I, but ’tis not I” is always, and of all of us, profoundly 
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true. The center of experience is no timeless point or static 
entity. 

This emphasis of the absolutist is, then, rightly placed. How- 
ever in detail the 'self may be described, whether as essentially 
spiritual or as exclusively bodily, no doubt can presumably be 
entertained concerning its dynamic and variant nature. But 
there is nothing in this to justify the conclusion that the center 
of experience, the cxpericncer, is only ‘provisional’ and must in 
the end be held to be unreal Merely because it changes is no 
reason for supposing that its ultimate significance must be 
denied, unless, for other reasons, the ultimate significance of 
change itself is to bo denied. 

Of course, the absolutist thinks that there are reasons for 
the general denial, and it is upon this ground that he condemns 
the changing self to the status of a mere phenomenon. But these 
reasons seem hardly convincing, and I wish to digress briefly in 
order to consider them. 

The first reason is that given by Bradley, and it runs to the 
effect that time is essentially relational and therefore inherently 
contradictory If we consider time under a spatial form, as a 
stream of which past and future arc parts, we are told, we are 
at once troubled by the puzzle about terms and relations “ ‘Be- 
fore in relation to after’ is the character of time; and here the 
old difficulties about relation and quality recommence The re- 
lation is not a unity, and yet the terms arc nonentities, if left 
apart ” Nor arc we any better off if we concentrate attention 
on time “as it comes,” and avoid the figure of the stream For 
thus taken, time is now, and the ‘now’ is not a point, but a 
process But “any jiroccss admitted destroys the ‘now’ from 
within Before and after arc diverse, and their incompatibility 
compels us to use a relation between them Then at once the old 
wearisome game is played again.” Thus, however considered, 
time involves terms seeking relations, and relations seeking 
terms, equally in vain. 

The argument here clearly assumes a distinction between 
terms and relations, such that they cannot be intelligibly at- 
tached to each other. In so far as such an assumption is well- 
grounded, as I have insisted above m the discussion of Bradley’s 
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general theory of relations, relational experience is ipso /acto 
unintelligible and self-contradictory. But the important question 
here before us is whether, in respect of time, the assumption is 
well-grounded. If it is, its ground must he in the character of 
time itself as an experienced fact, and I can see in the character 
of time nothing to warrant the basal thesis upon which Bradley 
builds. That thesis, in last analysis, is that the essential character 
of time, namely ‘before in relation to after,’ involves two terms 
(‘before’ and ‘after’) which are diverse and call vainly for a 
relation, and yet without a relation are ‘nonentities.’ 

I have no objection to the statement here given of the 
essential character of time , time is at least ‘before in relation to 
after ’ But I fail to see that Bradley’s reason for holding this 
character to be logically impossible is sound That ‘before’ and 
‘after’ are diverse, is true enough presumably. But are they 
diverse in the sense that “their incompatibility compels us to use 
a relation between them”? Why may it not be the case that their 
‘incompatibility’ arises simply from the fact that they are differ- 
ent aspects of a relation which holds within a relationship of 
which events arc the terms related? This I should suppose is the 
more accurate description of the matter; and 1 should suppose, 
further, that it removes any compulsion on us to “use a relation 
between them” in the sense apparently intended by the expres- 
sion If the description is to stand, I can attach no meaning to 
the statement that a temporal situation calls for a relation 
which it lacks and which must be introduced ab extra, or that the 
relation which it seems to have is not a ‘unity’ of the terms sup- 
posedly related Nor am I able to see why the description may 
not stand. 

Thus, it would appear, Bradley’s criticism of the reality of 
time, proceeding from its character, is groundless It rests upon 
the assumption that time is a relational process m which there 
are no unifying relations — ^no relations, in other words, which 
relate the terms involved — and in the character of time there 
seems na clear warrant for this assumption The reverse assump- 
tion that the relations do relate, seems heie, as elsewhere where 
experienced relationships are in question, the necessary one; and 
there is no reason for denying it — ^unless, indeed, one has already 
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decided on other grounds that reality and time are logically in- 
compatible concepts. 

That the absolutist has other grounds for this decision is, of 
course, well known. And these he in the nature of the Absolute. 
The Absolute is, by definition, all there is, hence it cannot change 
its nature, and, since the Absolute is synonymous with reality, 
reality must therefore be timeless and nothing temporal can, as 
such, be real So runs the other argument against the reality of 
time and the temporal. Clearly, its validity depends upon the 
prior question whether the Absolute as here intended has been 
proved to be identical with reality, and we have seen reason 
elsewhere for doubting that this has been done. But if it has not, 
then this argument against the reality of time is not convincing. 

There is no need to repeat here the criticisms of the arguments 
in support of the Absolute which have been advanced above It is 
necessary, however, to point out that, from the point of view of 
intelligent discussion, condemnation of an apparently basal 
character of the self in behalf of the claims of the Absolute is a 
very questionable procedure, the nature of the self is nearer at 
hand than is tlic nature of the Absolute, and if the two natures 
conflict it IS important to note on which side the presumption 
lies So far at least as I am able to see, it would appear to be 
more in keeping with our common intellectual procedure to shape 
the nature of the Absolute, as the “general view” which is to 
satisfy intelligence, to the demands of verifiable aspects of ex- 
perience, than to bend these so as to fit them into some precon- 
ception of that nature, for this is surely derivative from those, so 
far at least as human knowledge is concerned, and this fact is 
quite significant in respect of the question whether the nature of 
the Absolute is to be invoked in denial of what seems to be an 
indispensable character of finite experience 

Thus, neither the proffered analysis of the empirical character 
of experience as temporal nor the appeal to the all-mclusiveness 
of the Absolute seems to support the absolutist’s contention that 
the center of finite experience is in the end unreal The analysis 
assumes a general theory of relations which is questionable, and 
the appeal to the Absolute assumes that the character of the 
finite center must be trimmed to the nature of the Absolute, and 
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thus begs the point at issue in the controversy. So far as these 
general considerations go, therefore, the claims of the finite center 
appear to stand uncompromised by its temporal character 

But change within the center of experience is not the character 
of it upon which the absolutist actually builds his case against 
its reality. The fact that it changes is, indeed, m his opinion, 
indicative of its essentially phenomenal nature. But, when he is 
confronted with the question as to what specific character of the 
finite center of experience seems most definitely to establish its 
unreality, he points, not to its dynamic character, but to the cle- 
ment of self-transcendence which it manifests. It is unreal, he 
seems primarily to say, because it alwav*! points beyond itself 
for its own fullest expression and deepest achievement 

That experience exhibits such a character must, I think, once 
more be admitted Even the most commonplace experience in- 
volves a reference beyond, and this reference becomes more 
marked as experience grows more critical , in what we are pleased 
to call the more signifi<’ant forms of experience, as in scientific 
achievement or genuinely moral endeavor, it is the paramount 
feature And, on the other side, any experience which is not char- 
acterized by self-transcendence could be only that of a God or 
that of “a finite clod untroubled by a spark”, it certainly could 
not be that of a normal human being All of this, 1 say, must be 
admitted. But what docs it prove with reference to the question 
before us? 

According to the absolutist, it proves that the self-centeredness 
of experience is not a basal character, but is one which is being 
transcended even before our eyes The fact that experience ‘tran- 
scends’ itself, and by its very nature must do so, is in his view 
evidence that the reality of experience lies elsewhere than in its 
own four comers And this reality, he maintains, is prefigured 
m that aspect of experience, namely, its universal character, 
which makes this transcendence necessary and inevitable. The 
principle of individuality, therefore, he concludes, is in the uni- 
versality of experience, and not m its ‘uniqueness’ or ‘existential 
distinctness ’ 

In all of this, it would appear, there is an element of important 
truth. But it does not seem to me that the truth involved is that 
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which the absolutist reads out of it And I wish briefly to develop 
this point. 

I do not myself doubt that normal human experience at least is 
characterized by ‘eelf-transccndcnce,’ in the sense that it always 
involves a reference, more or less significant, beyond what is 
actually experienced at the moment, nor do I doubt that the sig- 
nificance of the reference increases with broadening and deepen- 
ing experience I agree, also, that this reference is possible only 
through the element of universality within experience — is, indeed, 
precisely what is to be understood by the element of universality, 
since it is just the thread which links the expenencer with the 
world about him And this, I am willing to admit further, is in 
itself sufficient to show that the essence of individuality is sought 
in vain, if it be sought in any sort of ‘uniqueness’ or ‘existential 
distinctness’ which is to be defined in terms of mere exclusiveness 
or punctual self-centeredness — as was done, for example, by the 
older soul-substance theory But I fail to see how it proves that 
the ‘uniqueness’ of experience, m any sense, is merely ‘provisional’ 
and cannot be allowed to remain. 

So far from proving this, as it seems to my mind, the character 
of self-transcendcncc proves exactly the opposite As the refer- 
ence ‘beyond’ is given free jilay and allowed to have its way with 
the individual, does he become any the less a unique individual 
as result? Not only do I fail to see that such is the case, but I 
seem to see that tlic reverse is the accurate account of the matter: 
‘personality’ and ‘uniqueness’ are thereby intensified Of course, 
self-centeredness as identical with narrowness of vision or con- 
tractedness of interests is transcended, but self-centcrcdness in a 
deeper sense is enhanced With the broadening of interests and 
horizons, there is a concomitant enrichment of the center The 
growth of experience, it would appear, is just this dual process: 
On the one side an ad\ ance beyond present attainment in outlook 
and action, and on the other side a deepening of insight and an 
intensification of purpose Nor must the significance of the corre- 
lative character of these tii o aspects of the process be overlooked 
or neglected They grow together, it would appear, or not at all ; 
and, if this be true, the self-transcendence of experience inevit- 
ably implies — IS indeed constituted by — ^the expansion of the con- 
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tent and the enrichment of the center both of which take place 
part passu. 

The absolutist neglects this, or he would hardly suppose that 
the self-transcendence of experience can be stated solely in terms 
of its universality and that the ‘subject’ aspect is of constantly 
diminishing significance in the process. He neglects it because of 
his persistent tendency to identify ‘experience’ exclusively with 
its content. Fixing attention on the content, on what is thought 
or done, he forgets the thinker or doer, and especially forgets 
that what one thinks or does creates a different thinker or doer 
who is the sine qua non of the varying content If this oversight 
is not made, it seems even plain that the character of self-tran- 
scendence, the principle of mdividualitv, cannot be stated in 
terms of the universal aspect of experience taken alone It must 
also include a reference to the deepening, or at least changing, 
center of experience, which reference is in fact but the reverse 
side of the aspect of universality If, however, the oversight is 
made, then one must pay the penalty which aHays follows in 
philosophical speculation when a bare abstraction is taken 
seriously ® 

In the light of the preceding consideration, it is presumably 
needless for me to state that, in my own view, the controversy 
between personalist and absolutist concerning the principle of 
individuality must be decided, in part at least, against the abso- 
lutist In so far as the absolutist maintains that finite individuals 
as centers of experience are ‘provisional’ only, and must in the 
end be ‘sublatcd’ or ‘transmuted’ in Reality, I cannot find in 
empirical observation any ground upon which he may base his 
claim And as against this claim it would appear that the per- 
sonalist’s insistence on the indcfeasibility of the ‘unity’ in finite 
experience is empirically sounder 

There is intended here, however, no blanket endorsement of the 
personalist’s entire position I seem to find in that position cer- 

* Compare Pnngle-Pattison's cnticism of Bosanquet’s view about the 
‘overlapping’ of selves, m the Symposium, Proceeding's oj the Ansiolelian 
Society, July, 1918 “A self may be largely identical in content with other 
selves, and in that sense we may intelligibly talk of ‘overlapping,’ but to 
speak as if their common content affected in any way their existential 
distmctness is to use words to which I can attach no meaning ” 
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tain emphases that tend to neglect the truth in the absolutist’s 
insistence on the universal aspect of experience. These are mainly 
two, and I wish briefly to state them in concluding this survey 
of the controversy. 

The first of these is the insistence that the freedom of the indi- 
vidual must be conceived as lying in some fiat of the will or mere 
act of choice. This seems to me to be a mistaken emphasis. I am 
indeed committed in principle to the position advocated by 
Prmgle-Pattison: “The authorship of our own acts and our re- 
sponsibility for them — ^this is the inmost meaning of our freedom 
and independence, and any theory is self-condemned which can 
find no room for this elementary certainty.” But it seems to me 
an error of fact to identify freedom with the mere psychological 
act of willing or choosing Here, I think, one must agree rather 
with Bosanquet: “Nothing can come of nothing; and by itself 
myself, consisting of its acts, is nothing ” 

The important point to note m connection with freedom is the 
universal aspect of experience, the participation of the finite indi- 
vidual in the larger meanings which link him with the world of 
thought and action beyond, in the end, will is free as thought is 
free. Of course, it is important not to forget that authorship of 
acts and responsibility for them is an ineradicable feature of 
finite experience which no theory should eradicate, and the abso- 
lutist IS prone to forget this when he comes to speak of the Abso- 
lute, however much lip-service he may pay it in his descriptive 
statements. But it is also equally important not to forget that the 
content of the act is an ineradicable feature of it, apart from 
which it is largely empty and meaningless ; and this the personal- 
ist IS at times prone to overlook m his zeal for "existential dis- 
tinctness ” 

The second emphasis of the personalist which I deprecate, and 
which is closely linked with the preceding, if, indeed, it is not at 
one with it, is the emphasis on the ‘exclusiveness’ of the indi- 
vidual, as if it were possessed of a nuclear character which some- 
how remains fixed and impervious to change. Such an emphasis 
seems to me not different essentially from the soul-substance 
view, and to involve all of the difiSculties of the older theory. Nor 
can I see how it is to stand, if the correlativeness of center and 
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content of experience is not to be denied. If the absolutist errs (as 
I think he does) in forgetting the fact that content refers always 
to a c«iter and is an abstraction outside of the reference, the per- 
sonalist conunits essentially the same error in forgetting that the 
center is always one term in such a reference and is therefore im- 
plicatively involved in the universal character of experience. The 
content apart from the center is abstract. Agreed; but so is the 
center apart from the content. 

It is just here, as I have tried to indicate in the preceding 
chapter, that McTaggart’s view of the self, especially, seems to 
be weak and indefensible. It is this separation between center and 
content, if I may repeat the criticism for purposes of illustrating 
the point now before us, which underlies the main difSculties 
attaching to his statement of the principle of determining cor- 
respondence as holding within spirit The self, we recall, is 
conceived as an exclusive center of being, whose parts are 
perceptions which manifest it but do not manifest its ‘nature’ or 
‘characteristics’; neither the self nor any of its parts, apparently, 
involves an essential relation to content. Thus there is in the self 
and its parte no character of imiversality, the essential character 
is that of merely “existential distinctness ’’ ' This is the reason 
w'hy McTaggart is forced to exclude from his statement of the 
principle of determining correspondence as exemplified in ‘spirit’ 
the notion of ‘description’ which was basal in his general formu- 
lation of the principle; ‘description’ has to do with content, and 
‘spirit’ is something quite different. And this is also the reason 
why, as applied to ‘spirit,’ the principle breaks down; there is 
nothing in spirit as defined on which the principle may stand, 
since it presupposes implication and implication presupposes uni- 
versality. 

Thus, to return to our mam thread, in adjudicating the contro- 
versy between the personalist and the absolutist with reference to 
the principle of individuality, it is not clear that the verdict may 
be rendered exclusively in favor of either. Both emphasize im- 
portant aspects of experience, but both also seem to overlook 

^The phrase is Pringle-Pattison’s, but its use here is mine, not his. 
However, it seems apt as applied to McTaggart’s view, though with a 
shade of meaning which it does not have perhaps for Prmgle-Pattison 
himself. 
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equally important matters At least, the absolutist tends to forget 
that content apart from a center is an abstraction, and the 
personalist tends (sometimes, at any rate) to minimize the sig- 
’iificance of content in respect of the center. The crucial consider- 
ation <1'' the relationship between center and content and the 
functional natw”* of the relation; the center is what the content 
makes it, and the cu tent is as it is delimited by the center The 
synthesis of what is explicitly affirmed by each is, thus, called 
for; and such a synthesis can be achieved only by noting the 
errors involved in the corresponding implicit denials. 

4. The iNTEliLlGIBIUTY OF THE ABSOLUTE 

The absolutist, however, ultimately makes his implicit denial, 
explicit; and in doing so he carries us over into what undoubtedly 
18, for many of his critics, the weakest point in his system I refer, 
of course, to his insistence upon the necessity of the ‘sublation’ of 
finite individuals in the Absolute and the consequent ‘unintelligi- 
bility’ of the conception of the Absolute. 

Why the absolutist should deem such ‘sublation’ necessary is 
not clear It certainly is not demanded by experience itself, if the 
immediately preceding remarks about the growing significance 
of the center of experience in the course of its development are in 
principle correct And one not infrequently is compelled to sus- 
pect that the ‘necessity’ lies rather only in the conception of the 
Absolute. Given the Absolute, the ‘sublation’ of finite centers fol- 
lows inevitably — such seems to be the line of reasoning followed 
by the absolutist when he is emphasizing the merely phenomenal 
character of the finite individual But this line of reasoning, obvi- 
ously, assumes that the conception of the Absolute must, in any 
event, be allowed to stand , and to this extent it begs the question 
which the critic of the Absolute is most desirous of debating, 
namely, whether the conception of the Absolute is to stand. 

If it IS to stand, then it must serve as a principle of explana- 
tion of experience — ^that is, it must grow out of experience as a 
necessary implication of it So much the absolutist himself ad- 
mits, at least verbally But his procedure seems to belie his pro- 
fession; for he is apparently willing to truncate experience m 
order to fit it into the conception of the Absolute Herein lies the 
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basis of justification for the accusation frequently advanced 
against him to the effect that he does not, as he professes, derive 
the conception of the Absolute from an analysis and interpreta- 
tion of experience, but, rather, forcibly bends experience at those 
points where it does not readily accommodate itself to the nu- 
ances of the conception of the Absolute as more or less arbitrarily 
defined. 

It is to be noted, further, that the ‘unintelligibihty’ of the 
Absolute IS intimately connected with this procedure If the Ab- 
solute IS of such a nature that finite individuals must be ‘sublatcd’ 
or ‘transmuted’ in order to become real parts of it, then it is 
inevitable that the Absolute be unintelligible There is nothing in 
experience itself which can function as a ground of the meaning 
to be attached to such ‘sublation’ and ‘transmutation ’ On the 
contrary, there is in experience ground for the contention that 
such ‘sublation’ and ‘transmutation’ cannot have a meaning for 
us, for, apparently, by definition they do violence to a funda- 
mental character of experience — ^namely, the indefeasibihty of its 
center of reference — apart from which experience itself ceases to 
have any intelligible meaning for us. 

Nor docs Bradley’s ingenious explanation sufiBce to relieve the 
difficulty What he says is, indeed, plain enough and true enough. 
On any finite view, we must agree, some aspects of the world 
must be left unexplained m detail, and the real question always 
IS whether what is left unexplained falls outside of our explana- 
tory system as a negative instance And what he claims for the 
Absolute IS also plain. The Absolute, he thinks, is not such an 
explanatory system, but one which m principle includes every 
aspect of experience — its "main features . . are within our own 

experience ’’ But I fail to see that this claim is true Its logical 
justification, as Bradley conceives it, is partly bound up with his 
conception of the non-relational character of immediate experi- 
ence, which we have criticized elsewhere and need not here recon- 
sider The point I wish now to emphasize is that the conception of 
the Absolute does leave outside as a negative instance the aspect 
of experience which we have here been surveying, its ‘sublation’ 
of finite experience is presumably one of its “mam features,” but 
this, to my mind, is certainly not “within our own experience.” 
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On the contrary, what is within our experience negates this fea- 
ture; and if it is insisted upon, the Absolute plainly leaves the 
growing significance of the center of experience, as exemplified 
in the development of that experience, on the outside as a nega- 
tive instance. 

The whole matter may perhaps be put briefiy. If the Absolute 
is to grow logically out of what is "within our own experience,” 
then it must be conceived so as to leave room for finite centers 
of experience standing in their integrity If it is not so conceived, 
it is, so far, arbitrarily conceived and must remain for us unin- 
telligible, not alone in the sense that it leaves much unexplained 
in detail, as any general view must, but in the further and objec- 
tionable sense that one (apparently basal) character of experi- 
ence IS left standing outside as a negative instance. On this point, 
then, the case of the personalist against the absolutist is essen- 
tially sound 

But what is the alternative? On the answer to this question, as 
we indicated in our introductory chapter, the personalists are not 
agreed, but divide into three groups. One group, the personalistic 
absolutist, would hold on to the conception of the Absolute, 
modified so as to admit the reality of finite centers of experience. 
A second group, the thcistic personalists, would substitute for the 
Absolute the traditional theological term, God, conceived as a 
purposive intelligence and related to finite centers of experience 
as pnmus inter pares The third group, represented by only one 
among the philosophers dealt with in this survey, namely, Mc- 
Taggart, would hold that only finite centers of experience are real 
and that the ‘Absolute’ must be translated into the ‘Universe’ 
which is just the totality of such centers bound together by the 
principle of “extrinsic determination.” Each of these posi- 
tions involves its own special difficulty, and we may bring this 
chapter to a close by suggesting broadly what these difficul- 
ties are. 

For the personalistic absolutist, the main difficulty concerns 
the intelligibility of the Absolute. And in the end he takes a posi- 
tion on the point which is hardly distinguishable from that of the 
outright absolutist The Absolute, he insists, must be so conceived 
as to include finite centers of experience without destroying 
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them; but how this is to be is to us incomprehensible. The Abso- 
lute, further, must be conceived as something quite different from 
a timeless system of abstract truth, since in it there must be some 
character corresponding to what in ourselves we call conation 
and fruition of effort, and yet the Absolute itself cannot be in 
time since time applied to the whole is unintelligible, but how 
this can be is, once more, beyond us And in all of this the per- 
sonalistic absolutist seems to be but repeating what the absolutist 
has said. Indeed, the difference between them is one of emphasis 
Both agree that “when the Absolute falls in the water it becomes 
a fish”; the absolutist, however, insists that the fish is unintelligi- 
ble, since in fact it is the Absolute, while the personahstic abso- 
lutist insists that the Absolute is unintelligible, since in fact it 
ought to be the fish Meanwhile, the bystander darkly suspects 
that both are guilty of essentially the same error — ^the error, 
namely, of mistaking one object of knowledge for another, and of 
overlooking the essentially dual character of meanings. 

The theistic personalist is at least clear that, if the indefeasi- 
bility of the finite center of experience is to be maintained, then 
the Absolute as defined must be unreservedly given up But his 
conception of God apparently bears no more intelligible relation 
to these indefeasible centers To say that God is the ‘actualisa- 
tion’ of the freedom of each such center or that God is the ‘cre- 
ator’ and the center the ‘creature’ is not very enlightening to one 
who IS intent on intellectual analysis And when it is further in- 
sisted that the ‘actualisation’ is an Unchangeable Ideal, or that 
the ‘creator’ is the “cause and reason” of everything else, one 
wonders how much farther one can be driven before falling into 
the Absolute, which one had been told was explicitly discarded. 
The truth seems to be that the theistic personalists are blowing 
both hot and cold Discarding the Absolute, they insist on an 
ultimate ‘Person’ among many finite ones; and, magnifying this 
‘Person’ so as to make it in very truth ‘ultimate,’ they in princi- 
ple embrace the Absolute The first emphasis gives them the in- 
tellectual advantage of retaining the ultimate integrity of finite 
individuals, while the second emphasis offers them an opportunity 
emotionally to bask in the effulgence of the absolutist’s broader 
horizon; but how the two emphases are to be reconciled is not 
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clear, and it would appear to the outsider that one or the other 
must be definitely abandoned. 

The atheistic personalist has no difficulties with any Absolute, 
written with an initial capital, his troubles arise, rather, from 
absolutes in lower case He is so concerned to preserve the ex- 
istential uniqueness of finite centers, so intent upon their ‘essen- 
ces’ as self-encased entities, that he is seriously threatened with 
the loss of their ‘natures.’ His ‘universe,’ in consequence, dissolves 
into an aggregate of such entities bound together by a principle, 
namely the principle of “extrinsic determination,” which is with- 
out logical foundation in the aggregate Since this point is im- 
portant with reference to the issue immediately before us, as well 
as with reference to McTaggart’s conception of the Universe as a 
‘compound substance,’ it may to advantage be dwelt upon for a 
moment and without serious digression. 

The principle of extrinsic determination, I have said, is without 
logical foundation, and I wish first briefly to justify this asser- 
tion The principle is that the qualities of a substance are so 
related to each other, through their relation to the substance, 
that if one is changed there is no reason to suppose that the 
others remain The assumption on which the principle rests is 
that any change in the ‘nature’ of a substance changes the sub- 
stance; and this assumption carries us at once into the question, 
sufficiently discussed in the preceding chapter, concerning the 
relation between a substance and its nature We have already 
seen reason to doubt whether this relation is consistently con- 
ceived by McTaggart, since at important junctures his argument 
apparently vacillates in respect of it. The essential point to note 
here, however, is that the pnnciple of extrinsic determination 
definitely assumes that with any change m the nature of sub- 
stance there is a change m the substance itself, and that this 
change in the substance removes the only possible ground upon 
which one may rest an inference that the other parts of the 
nature of the substance in question remain 

Now, applying what is here stated to the substance which is the 
Universe, we seem to be confronted with the alarming conclusion 
that what hitherto we have been taught to regard as independ- 
ently existing substances are not such at all, but only depend- 
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ent parts of one all-comprehensive substance. For the Universe, 
we are told, is the one compound substance which includes all 
substances; and, on the basis of the principle before us, we can 
say that if any part of the Universe were changed the ground for 
inference concerning the existence of any other substance whatso- 
ever would thereby be removed Thus it would appear that the 
substance which is the Universe is so related to all other sub- 
stances, which it includes as parts, that it is in some important 
sense the ‘ground’ of them. And hereupon we are not far from the 
position of the absolutist 

But, if it be insisted that these other substances, which are in- 
cluded within this all-comprehensivc comjiound substance called 
the Universe, are still independent substances existing indefeas- 
ibly, then there seems to be no logical basis in the aggregate for 
the principle of extrinsic determination For, thus conceived, it is 
by no means clear that particular substances are made what they 
are by their natures, in so far as those natures arc parts of the 
nature of that substance which is the Universe Therefore, there 
IS no clear warrant for the assertion that a change in the nature 
of the Universe would in any way affect them as substances. 
Thus, so far at least as the Universe is concerned, the principle 
of extrinsic determination seems to break down — and in last 
analysis, it should be added, the Universe is not different from 
any other substance in this regard 

We are, then, apparently compelled to conclude either that 
those finite centers called substances are eo ipso implicatively 
attached to their several natures, or that they arc in some im- 
portant sense independent of their several natures If the first 
alternative is consistently maintained, then each such finite cen- 
ter IS essentially universal, as the absolutist claims it is , and the 
question is whether its nature can stop short of the nature of the 
Universe, or, if it does so, whether its nature, and therefore, itself, 
IS in fact anything more than a part or aspect of that inclusive 
whole If the second alternative is consistently maintained, then 
the principle of extrinsic determination breaks down for want 
of a ground on which to stand, and the Universe dissolves before 
us into an aggregate of substances The question then arises as to 
whether the Universe has any nature at all, or, if so, whether it 
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can be anything more than one among other Bubstancee with 
quite independent natures. 

So far as McTaggart’s position is concerned, it is clear that the 
difficulty here is only another illustration of the instability, in^ 
sisted upon in our preceding analyses of ‘sufficient descrip- 
tion’ and ‘determining correspondence,’ involved in his concep- 
tion of substance and its nature But the difficulty is not limited 
to his peculiar form of statement; it is more than a terminolog- 
ical difficulty It IS embedded in the very structure of any concep- 
tion which, like his, wishes to hold that finite centers (however 
described in detail) are essentially self-encased and exclusive 
monads Any ‘harmony’ among them — ^‘pre-established’ or other- 
wise — ^which IS logically efficacious necessarily does violence to 
their ontological discreteness; if it does not, then it can be noth- 
ing more significant than a sort of deus ex mackina Such a con- 
ception escapes the Absolute, indeed, but only at the price of a 
host of absolutes which are entirely unmanageable. 

5. Summary 

In the preceding consideration of the four points at issue 
among the representatives of idealism, the primary aim has been 
to clarify them by indicating the difficulties on both sides A sum- 
mary statement in conclusion of the chapter may aid in the 
accomplishment of this aim 

The principle of continuity is, of course, inescapable. But to 
read it backwards as supporting anthropomorphism in our intel- 
lectual constructions is apparently without warrant If insisted 
upon, it converts philosophical speculation into a form of ‘insight’ 
which apparently lacks a criterion and which, therefore, con- 
stantly threatens to get out of hand On the other side, however, 
introduction of the notion of ‘emergence’ burdens us with the 
dual task of distinguishing between ‘real’ and ‘unreal’ emergents 
and of defendmg the notion from the charge of being nothing 
more than an expression either of ignorance or of unfounded 
prejudice Nevertheless, intelligibility cannot be defined without 
reference to the ‘object of knowledge’; and an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the complexity of such an object, particularly of its dual 
reference within the cognitive situation, would seem to point a 
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way out of the difficulty by directing attention to the apparently 
correlative relationship between intelligibility and existence. In 
the end, the intelligibility of ‘emergence’ is a question of fact; but 
‘fact’ itself is in an important sense an intellectual construction 
And the major problem is to define the paradox without falling 
into an empty circularity of statement 

In the controversy between the absolutist and the personalist, 
it seems clear that each is emphasizing an important aspect of 
finite experience and that the resolution of the controversy lies 
in rightly harmonizing the different emphases. That finite experi- 
ence IS essentially ‘content’ seems certainly true, as the absolutist 
insists; but this is only one side of the total fact It is, equally 
essentially, a ‘unique centre,* as the ptrsonalist urges. It is, in 
short, center-content , and the one aspect must not be abstracted 
from the other. If, however, the abstraction is made, the dilemma 
is inescapable: either the identification of the ‘essence’ of the 
finite individual with the element of ‘universality’ and acceptance 
of its consequent ‘sublation’ in the Absolute, or emphasis upon 
its “existential distinctness” as essential and acceptance of its 
consequent punctual self-sufficiency 

Nor can I sec anv way out of the dilemma except through a 
more faithful following of the implications within the situation 
which experience offers us, namely, the dual center-content situ- 
ation. And this way out may also perchance throw light on the 
problem of the intelligibility of the Absolute, which problem is 
clearly involved in the relationship here in question But it should 
be noted that this way out definitely prohibits any compromises 
made in behalf of the authority of a supposed a pnon intellect 
on the one side or, on the other, the demands of supposed ‘im- 
mediate facts ’ For, viewed in its cognitive reference at least, the 
center-content totality is just the dual meaning-situation with 
which we are confronted in judgment and from which all of our 
inferential processes apparently must set out. Any in+ollectual 
construction which proceeds in forgetfulness of either side of the 
situation and the connection of each with the other thereby loses 
its logical warrant. 

Thus it would appear that the four issues in debate are, in the 
end, one issue. At least there is one issue towards which they all 
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seem to converge 'when subjected to rigorous analysis. And that 
IS the issue which we have seen to underlie the divergent types 
of argument — namely, the precise characteristics of the object of 
knowledge. If the critical comments expressed in this study are 
essentially sound, then it is no exaggeration to say that it is this 
issue from which mainly spring all of the others And if this 
be so, the crucial question for the idealistic controversy is. 
What, precisely defined, are the characteristics of the object 
of knowledge? 



CONCLUDING COMMENT 

If the preceding account of the idealistic argument in recent 
British and American philosophy is tolerably accurate, then it 
may be safely said that the sevcial historical formulations of the 
argument have brought to a sharp focus a problem of funda- 
mental importance for philosophical construction Is meaning, as 
a characteristic of the cognitive situation, wholly immanent m 
the situation in which it logically funchons, or is it also tran- 
scendent in respect of that situation'? It the latter, to what docs 
it point? Is it transcendent in the further sense that it is utterly 
independent of the situation? And, in any case, what is the 
status of the object per se and in what sense may it be said to 
be meaningful? The answers one gives to these questions, it 
would appear, will go far towards predetermining one’s attitude 
in respect of the problem of metaphysics and the nature of 
ontological entities, and any solution suggested for the laiter 
problem will assume a certain solution of the former 

So far as the idealistic controversy here surveyed is concerned, 
if the critical remarks of this study are essentially sound, the 
presuppositions of the epistemological and ontological types of 
argument cannot stand, but that underlying the argument a 
contmgentia mundi must be accepted in principle Assuming 
either of the first two, we find that the argument built upon it 
proceeds at crucial points only by violating it, if the presup- 
position in either case is to remain inviolate, steps indispensable 
for the argument cannot be taken. But, further, neither of these 
presuppositions can be assumed, since neither adequately articu- 
lates the complexities of the cognitive situation The ‘object’ is 
more than it is kn'own as, but this ‘more’ is apparently inex- 
tricably involved in conceptual construction; and each of the 
presuppositions in question denies in the end one or the other of 
these characteristics of the ‘object.’ It is true that the presup- 
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position of the argument a conhngentia mundi cannot logically 
support some of the conclusions professedly derived from it by 
its proponents; nevertheless, the thesis which constitutes this 
presupposition seems to be demanded and, in its main tenets at 
least, must be left standing. 

If it is to be left standing, however, the consequences to which 
one is committed by its acceptance must not be overlooked. 
What some of these are in respect of the several historical for- 
mulations of the argument here under scrutiny I have tried to 
develop in some detail above But there are others of significance 
with reference to some of the basal issues at present in debate 
among the 'schools,’ and in conclusion of this study I wish to 
raise the question whether the following are not among them, 
(a) that the denial of ontological signification to knowledge 
ultimately rests on nothing more stable than an arbitrarily trun- 
cated conception of the function of ideas in experience, and the 
appeal to “animal faith” is necessitated only by oversight of the 
essentially problematic character of the cognitive situation; (b) 
that to treat the possible or conceivable, tested only by the 
abstract principle of contradiction, as if it were an ontological 
entity is to convert metaphysical speculation into a tumble- 
ground for fancy, (c) that the worship of ‘absolutes’ should 
always be enlightened by explicit recognition of their epistemo- 
logical setting; and (d) that, generally, all our meanings are in 
the end grounded in existence, or are embedded in systems based 
merely on postulates I am convinced that an afBrmative answer 
must be given to this question in all of its details. But the ana- 
lytical considerations upon which such a conviction depends he 
beyond the scope of the present study. 
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